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PREFACE 


It was the intention of the author of this book to add to it, by way 
of preface, a few lines of assurance to its readers that every story 
and every incident contained in it is based upon actual fact, and 
that only so much disguise has been anywhere assumed as was 
absolutely necessitated by the exigencies of publication. Un¬ 
happily, the severe illness against which Montagu Williams has 
been stiuggling with so much courage and fortitude for so long a 
time prostrated him immediately after the last sketch was written, 
and he was consequently unable to do anything with regard to the 
little preface. 

Under these circumstances I may perhaps be permitted, as 
one of Mcntagu Williams’s earliest friends—he and I weie boys 
together in the same pupil-room at Eton forty-two years ago—and 
as the editor of “Household Words,” in which magazine these 
sketches originally appeared, to convey to his readers the assurance 
which, if it had been possible for him to do so, he would liavC laid 
before them on his own behalf. 

Those who have followed the unsavoury histories of the Society 
scandals of the last few years will readily recognise in the “ Up 
West” division of these sketches many stories with which they 
arc already familiar, and will appreciate the graphic force and the 
dramatic effect with which they are told; but I venture to think 
that the "Down East” experiences which Montagu Williams 
gained during his term of office as a magistrate at Worship Street 
and at the Thames Police Court will have even greater interest for 
the general reader. For Montagu Williams was not only content 
to do his duty as a police magistrate, and to do it admirably too, 
but devoted himself heart and soul and with all the masterful 
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energy which characterised him to the acquirement of a perfect 
knowledge of the neighbourhoods and of the people among whom 
his work lay; to the keenest and most humane study of the wants, 
the difficulties, the temptations, the daily lives, in a word, of the 
struggling poor about him; to the earnest consideration of how 
best to help them in their need, and to make them look upon him, 
not only as the dispenser of justice, stem and severe as he knew 
how to be on occasion, but as a friend, always ready to listen 
patiently to the sad stories which so often came before him. to give 
wise and sympathetic counsel, and to dispense the charitable funds 
entrusted to him with the thoughtful care and the kindly words 
which give such alms a double value. 

How well Montagu Williams succeeded in what was to him a 
real labour of love was amply proved by the lamentations of the 
poor people—“my poor people,” he used to call them—who had 
learned to know, to trust, and to love him, when, much against his 
will and only in consequence of the urgent requirements of his 
medical advisers, he was transferred to the Marylebone Police 
Court. Even his own modest accounts of what he did tell the 
same story, ancl it is easy to see that proud, and justly proud, as 
Montagu Williams was of his brilliant career at the bar, he was 
prouder still in his later years of the title, “ the poor man’s magis¬ 
trate,” which he so well and worthily earned “Down East” in 
London. 


CHARLES DICICENS. 


Dtcemhrr ist, 1892. 
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CHAPTER I 

EAST END SHOWS 


Houses to let—Messrs. Stuckey anfl Co.—East Enrl hats—Failure of the 
diapery business—Change after change —At last a penny show—An 
informal set-to—Weight-lifting—A sickening sight—A favourite spot 
with pickpockets—Objects exhibited—Poor hospital patients—Sum¬ 
monses taken out—Wholesale correction—Its good effect. 

Hoes misfortune attach to premises with the same diabolical 
persistency that it sometimes shows in its attachment to 
individuals ? Does ill-luck haunt the portals of a house just 
as it often dogs the footsteps of a roan ? These are matters, 
I confess, that have exercised my mind for a considerable 
time. I was extremely doubtful at first, but experience and 
observation have taught me that the correct answer to those 
questions is an affirmative one. 

In my wanderings about the East End, I have often noted 
premises that seem to be in a chronic state of insolvency. 
The announcement "To Let” appears in the windows, at 
short intervals, with absolute regularity. I will give an example 
—a shop in the Whitechapel Road, almost immediately oppo¬ 
site the London Hospital. 

How my attention was, in the first place, called to these 
premises I really cannot say. If my memory serves me, when 
the shop originally attracted my notice it had just passed 
through a sort of resurrectional process. The outside was 
redolent of fresh paint; the inside had a comfortable and 
well-to-do appearance. Large posters on the clean windows 
announced that the shop would be reopened, at an early date, 
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as a first-class draper’s; and the public was informed that the 
new proprietors, Messrs. Stuckey and Co., who had had great 
experience in the trade, were prepared to offer, on the lowest 
possible terms, the magnificent stock of a leading West End 
firm which had gone into liquidation. 

On the morning of the first of May—and a particularly 
bright morning it was — the premises were duly opened. 
Several sandwich men, who paraded to and fro on the pave¬ 
ment, advertised the fact, and three small boys, stationed 
outside the door, delivered to the passers-by handbills 
announcing the great benefits that would accrue to them if 
only they would enter the establishment of Messrs. Stuckey 
and Co. The windows were most tastefully dressed. In the 
right-hand one were silks, dresses, shawls, and the like, the 
price of each being stated on a ticket, which set forth the 
number of shillings very prominently, with a smaller figure for 
the pence, and a still smaller one for the farthings. In the 
other window was exhibited a most remarkable collection of 
hats—with regard to which I have a word to say. 

No one who is a stranger to the East End of London can 
have any idea of the kind of female headgear in vogue in that 
locality. The material is cotton velvet, the colour, gaudy, and 
the size, enormous; and let me parenthetically observe that, 
no matter how shabby or dirty be the rest of the clothing of 
the ladies to be seen in every street, court, and alley in the 
neighbourhood of Commercial Road, Whitechapel, and Shore¬ 
ditch, if they have any covering at all to their heads, it is 
certain to be one of the hats to which I refer. In a case 
that came before me some time ago it transpired that these 
head ornaments are, in many instances, let out on hire, at so 
much per week or month ; and I have frequently had testi¬ 
mony borne to the fact that the East End girls will part with 
everything they possess in the world —will sell themselves, 
body and soul—to become the proud possessors of the articles 
in question. The size and colour of the feathers are points 
on which there is keen rivalry among the denizens of court 
and alley. Day by day, at the Thames and Worship Street 
Police Courts, the women of the locality are brought before 
the sitting magistrate, on charges of drunkenness, assault, and 
so forth ; and though their dresses may be torn and blood¬ 
stained, and their faces scratched and otherwise disfigured, 
there, sure enough, is the accustomed hat, cocked jauntily on 
one side, and having apparently escaped all injury. Whether 
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these Amazons are careful to bare their heads before coming 
to close quarters, I am unable to say. 

But to return to the shop in the Whitechapel Road. 

The drapery business, as I have shown, was duly opened, 
apparently under the most brilliant auspices, and with every 
outward promise of success ; but when I passed the premises 
some six weeks afterwards, I found that a doleful change 
had come over the scene. The green iron shutters were up; 
bills announced that the place was once more to be let; and 
already the paint was begrimed with soot and dirt. The 
whole building, indeed, had a neglected and forbidding 
appearance. 

I was at the time about to leave London for my vacation, 
and on my return, two months later, I had occasion to revisit 
this locality. The premises had opened once more, this time 
as a furniture warehouse. The inside of the shop had been 
entirely removed, together with the windows, and a con* 
siderable stock was in view, both on the ground floor inside 
and on the pavement without. But it was all to no purpose. 
In a very short time there was the same climax—bankruptcy. 
So things went on month after month. Sometimes the shop 
was a greengrocer’s, sometimes a milk-shop, and once a 
pawnbroker’s. But even the lucrative trade of a pawnbroker 
would not do. Subsequently the shop came under my notice 
judicially as an undertaker’s. 

The undertaker seemed to do a little business at first, and 
one day, when I was passing the shop, I saw him looking 
quite cheerful as he surveyed a large oak coffin that was 
being carried out. But the reign of prosperity was brief. 
There had been a good deal of scarlet fever about, and trade 
had been brisk. As time went on, the mutes standing at the 
door became more and more seedy-looking, and the same 
may be said of the proprietor himself, who, by-the-bye, was a 
half-hourly visitor to the gin-palace round the corner, and 
emitted an aroma very like that of a cask which has lately 
contained a few gallons of old rum. 

The end very soon came, and even the velvet trappings 
found their way to the nearest pawnbroker’s. I had the 
curiosity subsequently to enquire what had become of the 
undertaker himself, and learnt that he had indulged in a 
moonlight flitting—a proceeding on the part of the proprietor 
of these ill-fated premises which surprised no one. 

In the beginning of the winter I found myself once more 
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in the neighbourhood, and I was naturally very curious to 
ascertain whether any one had had the audacious courage to 
succeed the absconding undertaker. Judge of my surprise 
when, on nearing the London Hospital, and casting my eyes 
across the way, I saw that the upper part of the house was 
covered with a huge sheet of canvas, on which were depicted, 
in glowing colours, a Fat Lady, who appeared to be double as 
broad as she was high, and whose arms resembled sacks of 
flour; a Black Dwarf, whose hat was level with the ponderous 
female’s knees; an armadillo, some snakes, and a few other 
attractions. At the entrance stood a woman, dressed in 
brilliant attire, and playing a barrel-organ. Beside her was a 
man with a set of Pandean pipes, who invited the public— 
which was represented by a crowd reaching well into the 
roadway—to enter at the moderate charge of a penny per 
head. 

It was quite obvious what had happened. The undertaker 
had for his successor an East End showman. This was ringing 
the changes with a vengeance. Mutes had given way to 
masqueraders; tights and spangles had taken the place of 
crape; and, as it subsequently appeared, the solemn realities 
of death had been succeeded by a coarse burlesque of murder. 

I paid my penny and entered. 

In the body of the room was a waxwork exhibition, and 
some of its features were revolting in the extreme. The first 
of the Whitechapel murders were fresh in the memory of the 
public, and the proprietor of the exhibition was turning the 
circumstance to some commercial account There lay a 
horrible presentment in wax of Matilda Turner, the first 
victim, as well as one of Mary Ann Nichols, whose body was 
found in Buck’s Row. The heads were represented as being 
nearly severed from the bodies, and in each case there were 
shown, in red paint, three terrible gashes reaching from the 
abdomen to the ribs. 

One of the attractions of the place was a couple of athletes, 
who, at the end of their contortions and feats of strength, put 
on boxing-gloves and announced their readiness to have a 
round with any one—a challenge that was conveyed to the 
outer world, through a speaking-trumpet, by the gentleman 
whose chin rested on the tips of the Pandean pipes. Nor 
were these individuals the only exponents of the art of self- 
defence. Among the company was a lady boxer and weight- 
lifter, who announced that she was the strongest woman on 
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earth, and offered to fight any male creature of less than ten 
stone. This “female Samson,” who did not appear to be 
more than sixteen years of age, wore fleshings, to which cir¬ 
cumstance, no doubt, must be attributed much of the interest 
which, while standing outside the building in company with 
the barrel-organist, she excited among the passers-by. 

After the curious and prurient had been allowed sufficient 
time to examine the waxworks, this young woman came inside 
to go through her part of the programme, and was introduced 
to the audience as Miss Juanita. Behind the small platform 
on which she took her stand, a roll of canvas was suddenly 
let down, and on it were depicted coloured representations of 
her feats of strength. In one picture she was shown swinging, 
with the greatest ease, heavy Indian clubs ; in another, sup¬ 
porting on her chest six fifty-six-pound weights; and in a third, 
lifting by her hair four hundredweight. In the centre of the 
canvas she was represented holding in her teeth a table on 
which was perched a fat Jew of about twelve stone; and 
underneath was written “ The Lifting of Bacchus.” 

The audience consisted of some hundred persons. Just 
as Miss Juanita was about to commence her performance, 
there was a sudden movement in the crowd behind me, and, 
on turning round, I witnessed an informal set-to between two 
of the ladies of the Whitechapel Road. They had been 
imbibing very freely, and it was clear that the pugilistic air of 
the place had proved infectious. 

The combatants having been summarily ejected, Miss Juanita 
went through her part of the programme. Her hair, which was 
very abundant, was let down her back and plaited, a rope 
was tied to the coils, and an article closely resembling a meat- 
hook was attached to the rope. Two weights were then pro¬ 
duced, and submitted to the close scrutiny of the spectators. 
One was represented to be ninety pounds, and the other fifty 
pounds. Miss Juanita bent backwards, attached the rings of 
the weights to the hook, and then, slowly returning to an 
upright position, raised the great pieces of metal about a foot 
from the ground. It was a sickening sight. So great was the 
strain that, when the performance was over, every nerve in 
the poor creature’s body seemed to be quivering. She drank 
something from an old cracked mug, and, after a short in¬ 
terval, put on the boxing-gloves for a spar with one of the 
athletes, The lady came off victorious, and was hailed with 
shouts of approval by the spectators. 
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Pugilism obviously was high in favour with the manage- 
ment, for the audience was privileged to see yet another per¬ 
sonal encounter. "Daniel the Dutchman” took the field 
against the “ Welshman," and worked the spectators up to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm by the masterly way in which he dealt 
with his antagonist. The victorious Daniel received a most 
flattering ovation; and with that the entertainment came to an 
end. 

On returning home I determined to make enquiries con¬ 
cerning this place. I learnt, among other things, that there 
were four or five establishments of a similar character in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and that the existence of such 
places constituted an old grievance among the more respect¬ 
able portion of the community. I was told that in every 
case the proprietors were literally coining money, and I could 
easily believe it. 

It was not long before I had personally visited and closely 
inspected all these premises, ' and anything more degrading 
and debasing than the performances that went on there I 
never saw. Nor was the evil confined within doors. I was 
informed by the police that the pavement outside these places 
was a favourite spot with the Whitechapel pickpocket for the 
exercise of his calling. Watch robberies, it appeared, were 
of almost hourly occurrence there; and my informants slated 
that in many cases there was a working agreement between 
the thieves and the proprietor of the show, the latter receiving 
within the articles that had been stolen without. 

I have no space to describe these establishments in detail. 
Besides fat women, dwarfs, "living skeletons,” and giants, 
they contained a number of monstrosities, including “ a man 
with no neck,” and a creature which purported to be a five- 
legged pig. One attraction, which was alleged to have been 
brought to this country by Buffalo Bill, was described as “ half 
gorilla and half human being," and was certainly a most 
disgusting-looking object. The Whitechapel murders were 
favourite subjects for representation; and while several show¬ 
men merely dabbled in these crimes, so to speak, one enter¬ 
prising member of the fraternity dealt exhaustively with the 
whole series by means of illuminated coloured views, which 
his patrons inspected through peep-holes Jack Sheppard, 
Charles Peace, and a host of other similar celebrities lived 
again on the canvas screens, and there repeated, before an 
audience of awe-stricken and admiring East End youths, some 
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of the more daring acts of their graceless lives. Outside one 
show stood a coloured man scowling over a representation of 
the murder of Maria Martin in the Red Barn. 

To those who had the misfortune to live near these places, 
the noise they occasioned must have been a great curse. 
Organs were played, drums were beaten, bells were rung, and 
it was in stentorian tones that the public was invited to enter. 
It occurred to me, when pondering over what I had seen, 
that such a state of affairs could not be allowed to continue. 
One thing, I must confess, caused me much surprise. Why 
had no steps been taken at the initiative of the suffering 
neighbours, to put down the nuisance ? Take the case of the 
London Hospital, for instance. The patients must have 
undergone agonies from the constant din, and I marvelled 
why the authorities of the institution had not ended it by 
proceeding against the proprietors of the show. What more 
easy than to prosecute them for causing an obstruction of the 
public thoroughfare ? 

As I have shown, the premises opposite the London 
Hospital had had a very chequered existence, and, as if to 
confirm their reputation for ill-luck, the “ penny gaff” estab¬ 
lished there.was the first to be informed against by the police. 
The authorities, however, lost little lime in dealing wiih the 
others; and quite a crop of the cases came before me within 
a very short period. In applying for summonses against 
the proprietors, the police placed me in possession of further 
details respecting these places. The principal lime for the 
performances, it appeared, was from eight in the evening until 
half-past eleven, though in the case ot some fat women and 
performing Zulus the entertainment was open during the day 
as well. Subsequently an inspector stated what he saw on 
the occasion of a visit he paid to one of the shows for the 
purpose of serving a summons on the proprietor. He said he 
witnessed an exhibition of female boxers, and a woman “ mit 
nodings on” swimming in a lank—features of the programme 
that were announced us “novelty attractions.” Outside the 
show, he said, a man was standing on some steps, shouting to 
the public to enter, and calling attention to the nature of the 
entertainment by striking a canvas with a stick. Another 
man was standing by wtio alternately played an organ and 
beat a drum. 

It appeared from the evidence that it was impossible to 
find the actual owners of the premises, who, it would seem, 
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kept in the background so as to avoid the service of 
process. 

The authorities of the London Hospital and a number of 
tradesmen of the locality testified to the nature and extent 
of the nuisance, and proved that it had been in existence for 
years. One witness stated that he had visited the show at 
the corner of Thomas Street, and had found that the pro¬ 
prietor was doing a roaring trade. He stated that while the 
crowd stood gazing at the blood-stained pictures that blocked 
up the pavement, the pickpockets were making the best of 
their opportunities. This gentleman, speaking from an 
intimate knowledge of the locality, declared that no idea 
could be formed of the extent to which young men and 
women were morally corrupted by witnessing the exhibitions 
that were on view at those places. He said it was terrible to 
hear the jesting remarks that fell from the lips of young girls 
concerning the murders and other horrors that were illustrated 
inside and outside the shows. 

Counsel appeared for the defence, and urged that the 
defendants were merely the hired servants of the proprietor, 
and, consequently, not the responsible parties. One of the 
defendants stated that he did not even know the address of 
his employer; all he knew concerning him was that his name 
was John. As a matter of course, this would not do for me. 
I saw at once that the only way to put a stop to the nuisance 
was to deal with it with a strong hand. I fined the defen¬ 
dants forty shillings for each performance, and as that meant, 
in the aggregate, a good deal of money, they left the court in 
the prison van. 

Subsequently other summonses were applied for by the 
police and granted by me. 

In one case, the defendant, Thomas Baker, of the White¬ 
chapel Road, said that his employer was a man named Alfred 
Eaton, and that he resided in Warner Street, Euston. 

“Whatis Mr, Eaton by trade?" I enquired. 

“ A novelty dealer," was the reply. 

Upon my observing that I had heard of many trades in 
my life, but never before of the one referred to, my informant 
said: 

“ He is an importer of things the public has never seen. 
He travels all over the world in search of them.” 

I could not help remarking that he evidently travelled so 
much, and in such distant climes, that it was impossible for 
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the law to get hold of him; and, as before, I fined the defen¬ 
dant forty shillings for every performance that had been 
proved. The money not being forthcoming, he also went to 
gaol. 

This wholesale correction had the desired effect, and the 
proprietors of other establishments of a similar character, find¬ 
ing the law too strong for them, shut up shop and decamped; 
and these horrible dens, at any rate so far as the Whitechapel 
Hoad is concerned, have become things of the past. 

This amount of good has been effected—it has been 
definitely established that private houses cannot be put to this 
vile use; and the proprietors of these exhibitions have been 
driven from the public thoroughfares, and compelled to take 
refuge on plots of ground and other places where the law 
cannot reach them. It is indeed a matter for surprise that, 
in a civilised and an enlightened country, possessing so exten¬ 
sive a system of local government, it should have been possible 
for such a state of things to have continued so long; and one 
cannot help deploring the pernicious irAlienees wh<rh these 
places must have exorcised in the past over rite poor and 
ignorant. 
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East End match manufactories—Great improvement since 1880—Ways 
before the strike—Bryant and May's—Bell's—The Salvation Army — 
Phosphorus poisoning, termed “ phosav jaw ” — Wages since the 
strike — Matchbox-makers — Their sufferings — “Twopence three- 
farthings a gross, because they are big ones"—Match girls—Their 
fashions—Early marriages—Their sympathy in time of trouble— 
Clifden House Institute—Why not a dozen such ? 

It is very difficult to make those who have always lived in a 
cheerful and comfortable home—and who have never had the 
opportunity or inclination to contrast their own happiness with 
the misery of the poorer classes—understand how an empty 
cupboard, starving children, and a sick wife can make life so 
hideous as to be almost intolerable; how night can be robbed 
of the blessing of sleep through the whole family being 
huddled together in one miserable little room; and how damp 
walls and a leaky roof can make the best-tempered person 
uncomfortable, peevish, and finally ill. 

In these papers on life in the East End I shall place before 
the reader truthful pictures of some of the places I have 
visited, and some of the industries I have investigated, in that 
quarter of London. 

There are six or seven match manufactories in the East 
End, and they give employment to some thousands of women 
and girls. Until within a few years ago this industry was 
associated with a system of slavery of the very worst descrip¬ 
tion; but I am happy to say that since the great strike at 
Bryant and May’s in 1880, matters have considerably improved. 

This firm, or, rather, company, is the largest of the kind 
in London, and, in the busy seasons, employs about twelve 
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hundred hands. In 1S77 the business paid a dividend at the 
rate of twenty-five per cent., and at that time the hours of 
work were from six a.m. to six p.m. in the summer, and from 
eight a.m. to six p.m. in the winter, an hour being allowed for 
dinner and half an hour for breakfast. The earnings of the 
great majority of the girls were from four shillings to eight 
shillings a week. Strict discipline was maintained, and penal¬ 
ties were inflicted for the slightest breach of the regulations. 
If, for instance, a girl arrived at the factory five minutes 
behind time, she was frequently shut out for half a day ; and 
for any little act of untidiness, such as omitting to clear away 
the litter from under the bench, a fine was imposed. 

The business is now much more humanely managed, and 
the labour of the workers has been considerably lightened by 
the introduction of improved machinery. 

Next to Bryant and May’s comes Bell’s, where some five 
hundred girls and women are engaged; and the Salvation 
Army have a match manufactory which gives employment to 
about sixty persons. On visiting these establishments, you 
will find that the women are very contented and cheerful. 
They work with great rapidity—which is but natural, for they 
are paid by results. Men are employed in mixing the 
materials into which the matches are dipped; the girls prepare 
the wood and make the boxes. 

Speaking generally, the factory hands are a healthy class. 
One woman who was interviewed had worked continuously in 
the same establishment for twenty years, and she was as robust 
as could be wished. Nevertheless, it is a mistake to suppose 
that phosphorus poisoning is a thing of the past. There is 
still a terrible amount of the disease, which is termed " phossy 
jaw.” The first sign of the disorder is toothache, accompanied 
by swollen cheeks. As soon as these symptoms appear the 
sufferer has several teeth removed, in order, if possible, to save 
the entire jaw. 

The factories are fairly well ventilated, and I am bound to 
say that, to all appearances, the comfort of the girls and 
women is studied by their employers. I speak, of course, 
only of those factories which I myself inspected; whether or 
no there is equal consideration shown in other establishments 
of the same class I cannot say. 

I have already described what wages were paid before the 
strike, and I will now explain what wages have been paid since 
that event. The younger girls, that is to say, the novices 
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fresh from school, are allowed, while they are learning their 
trade, four shillings and sixpence a week standing wages j 
though I understand that in some of the smaller firms they 
receive no remuneration at all. The ordinary hands now 
make from seven to ten shillings a week, which is a great 
advance on former figures. 

I understand that the Salvation Array have a slightly higher 
scale of payment than the purely business firms, but it must 
be remembered that they make only one kind of matches, 
the “safety”; and I was informed by the manager of one of 
the other establishments that, if his firm had the same demand 
for those matches as the Salvation Army, they could pay the 
same rate of wages. 

It should be understood that box-making is a very im¬ 
portant branch of the industry, and is largely carried on by 
the girls and their parents in their own homes. During the 
few years that I was at Worship Street and Thames Police 
Courts, many cases of matchbox-makers in distress came 
before me, and I was consequently enabled to obtain exact 
information with reference to their earnings. The payment is 
at the rate of twopence farthing, twopence halfpenny, and 
twopence three-farthings per gross, the workers finding not 
only their own paste, but also the twine used for tying up the 
bundles of boxes. 

Matchbox-makers are to be found in nearly every house— 
and, indeed, in nearly every room—in all the courts and alleys 
in the immediate vicinity of Pereira Street. The materials 
are generally supplied by middle men, or “ sweaters,” whose 
existence as connecting links between employer and employed 
it is very hard to justify. The children of the matchbox- 
makers are set to work with knife and paste the moment they 
return from the Board School. They have no play, and— 
Heaven help them !—very little time for rest. At early dawn 
the “ skillets,” as the bundles of wood are called, are brought 
out, and the whole family is soon at work. 

In order to illustrate the sufferings of these poor creatures, 
I will give a few particulars of cases which came before me 
at Worship Street. 

A thin, pale woman with sunken eyes, applied, in a 
trembling voice, for some slight assistance from my poor- 
box. I caused enquiries to be made at the address she 
gave, and a piteous state of things was at once brought to 
light. The applicant and her daughter, who were alone in 
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the world, had in the past earned a precarious livelihood by 
making match-boxes; but the young girl had fallen into a 
decline, and was then on her death-bed, and the poor mother, 
prostrated by anxiety, privation, and ill-health, had found her¬ 
self quite unable to toil on single-handed. 

In another case a man was summoned by the School 
Board for not sending his boy to school. In this case also I 
caused enquiries to be made. The man, it appeared, was a 
dock labourer, but could only get an occasional day’s work; 
there were four children, two of whom were under three years 
of age; and a rental of six and sixpence a week had to be 
paid for the one room. When the missionary called there, 
the father was away trying to obtain work, and the mother 
had gone out to beg or borrow a loaf of bread. One of the 
children was away at school, the other three were at home 
crying with hunger. There was no food in the cupboard, and, 
though it was bitterly cold, no fire in the grate. The children 
were very poorly clothed, and one of the boys had nothing on 
his shivering body save an old vest. The most deplorable 
object of all, however, was his brother, an imbecile, who was 
partly paralysed and unable to walk. The poor crippled, 
half-witted lad was endeavouring to help his sister in the 
manufacture of some large match-boxes. In answer to the 
missionary, the girl explained: “ We are paid twopence three- 
farthings a gross for these, because they are big ones." We 
subsequently learnt that one person, by working very hard, 
could make seven gross of this size in a day. That would 
bring in one and sixpence farthing, after deducting a penny 
for twine and paste. Before my emissary left both parents 
returned home, the errand of each having proved a futile one. 

I gave the family such assistance from the poor-box as 
was in my power, taking care that the money was spent upon 
food, coal, and a blanket or two. As the man had broken 
the law by not sending his child to school, and as he had 
been previously convicted by another magistrate for the same 
offence, I could not tax the poor-box to pay the fine I was 
compelled to impose. Suffice it to say the money was forth¬ 
coming, and I presume justice was satisfied. 

With regard to the match girls who, to use a vulgar 
expression, are on their own hook—that is to say, who have 
detached themselves from their families, if they have any—I 
am bound to confess they arc not the very best of girls. But 
what can be expected, seeing the way in which they are com- 
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pelled to live? I am sorry to say that there is a considerable 
amount of drunkenness among them, though they are not 
often brought up on that charge before the magistrates pre¬ 
siding at the East End Courts. On looking over the statistics 
of my cases at Worship Street, I find that there were only 
about half-a-dozen charges of the kind over a period of several 
months. 

I only remember one occasion on which match girls were 
brought before me on a charge of theft. Two sisters, while 
very much the worse for liquor, had stolen three glass 
tumblers from the Paragon Music Hall. They were very 
young, and as it was their first offence, I was able to take a 
lenient view of the case and discharge them. 

Every now and then one of these girls is charged with 
disorderly conduct, and I am bound to admit that their ideas 
of law and order are very lax; but how can you wonder at 
this when you think of the conditions under which they live ? 
Think of their squalid and wretched homes, without air, with¬ 
out the most ordinary arrangements for preserving decency, 
and often without a ray of sunlight even in the midst of 
glorious summer. 

Taking the class as a whole, I think the good preponderate 
over the bad. Most of them have an exuberancy of spirits 
truly astonishing. You can do nothing with them by hard 
words or angry looks, but a great deal by kindness. As to 
their drunkenness, that is mainly attributable to the fact that 
the male hands take them into the public-houses and “ treat ” 
them. 

Match girls come out very strong on a Saturday night, 
when any number of them may be found at the Paragon 
Music Hall, in the Mile End Road; the Foresters’ Music 
Hall, in Cambridge Road; and the Sebright, at Hackney. 
The Eagle, in the City Road, used to be a favourite resort of 
these girls, and in bygone summers dancing on the crystal 
platform was their nightly amusement. They continue to be 
very fond of dancing, but they are even more attached to 
singing. They seem to know by heart the words of all the 
popular music hall songs of the day, and their homeward 
journey on Bank holidays from Hampstead Heath and Ching- 
ford, though musical, is decidedly noisy. 

The police are as a rule extremely good to the match girls, 
and a constable will rarely interfere with them unless positively 
compelled to do so. It must be admitted, however, that to 
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have half-a-dozen of these girls marching down the Bow Road 
singing at the top of their voices the chorus of “ Ta-ra-ra- 
Boom-de-ay,” or “ Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road ”— 
these are at the present moment their favourites—is a little 
irritating to quiet-loving citizens. 

Dress is a very important consideration with these young 
women. They have fashions of their own; they delight in a 
quantity of colour; and they can no more live without their 
large hats and huge feathers than ’Arrjr can live without his 
bell-bottom trousers. They all sport high-heeled bools, and 
consider a fringe an absolute essential. As a class they are 
not attractive in looks; still, there are some very pretty faces 
among the feather-headed, brown-fringed factory girls of the 
East End. 

So much for their outdoor existence. Their home life is 
not so bright, and the cause for this is not far to seek. They 
can sing a good song, or dance a break-down with any one; 
but can they wash clothes, or cook a dinner ? Alas ! neither 
the one nor the other. 

They are eager to marry, and do so very young. Many a 
match girl of sixteen marries a dock labourer or factory hand 
who is no older. Their happiness is of short duration. Very 
often one of these poor creatures, a month or two after 
marriage, has applied to me for protection against her hus¬ 
band ; and frequently, when I have heard the case, I could 
not help admitting that the latter had a good deal to complain 
of. He has very likely worked hard, and never failed to take 
his earnings home to his “missis/’ as he calls her; and yet, 
night after night, he has returned to a dirty and neglected 
fireside, and found no dinner and no wife awaiting him. 
However, the marriages of the match girls do sometimes turn 
out well, and I think that such a result is somewhat surprising. 
With so many temptations around them, with so much vice in 
their midst, and with so many troubles in their lives, it is 
really astonishing to see the great affection these young people 
entertain towards one another. 

There is a good deal of downright sympathy among the 
match girls. Quite lately one of the hands in a match factory 
had a succession of domestic troubles—sickness and other 
visitations—and her fellows collected between them as much 
as thirteen pounds, which, freely, and with the brightest of 
faces, they banded over to their sister in distress. 

1 am informed by the missionaries, who are far better 

c 
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acquainted with the inner lives of these girls than I am, that 
there is not nearly the amount of immorality among them 
that one would imagine. They will, I am assured, in this 
respect, compare very favourably with other classes. Their 
language certainly is sometimes very bad, but I am sure they 
do not think from one moment to the other what they are 
saying. It is scarcely surprising that they should repeat the 
oaths and vile language they hear almost every day of their 
lives in public-houses, music halls, and dancing rooms, not to 
mention the so-called East End “ clubs," which I propose to 
describe in a later chapter. 

In order to counteract the bad influences in the lives of 
the match girls, there has been formed a Factory Labourers’ 
Union, having its head-quarters at Clifden House Institute, 
which was founded a few years ago by Lady Clifden. Miss 
Rawson is the secretary and Miss Nash the superintendent. 

The Institute, which is composed of three cottages knocked 
into one, is a very unassuming-looking building, situated imme¬ 
diately opposite Bryant and May’s factory at Bow. There is a 
very large, comfortable apartment, containing chairs, tables, and 
other furniture, which serves as the girls’ sitting-room, aud as 
many as like can avail themselves of it every evening. At the 
rear of the premises is a commodious dining-room capable of 
seating about one hundred and fifty girls. Good hot dinners, 
consisting of meat and two kinds of vegetables, are supplied at 
the extremely small charge of threepence per head. Last year 
as many as twenty-five thousand of these dinners were served 
to the girls. The number of teas supplied during the same 
period was nine thousand. On Saturdays, not only arc these 
two meals provided, but every one who chooses can have a 
breakfast. 

Before the Institute was established there was much more 
drunkenness among the girls than has since been the case, 
and this is not extraordinary, for in former days many of them 
were in the habit of bringing their food from home and 
consuming it in the public-house—an arrangement that 
naturally led to a good deal of intoxication, attributable not so 
much to the quantity of beer consumed, as to the filthy 
maddening stuff put into it after it had left the brewer’s dray. 
In those days, moreover, there was a good deal of fighting 
among the young women, but this happily is now almost 
unknown. 

Of course it is impossible to sleep any number of these 
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Kills in such small premises, but some ten or twelve can be 
taken in for the night. Even this limited accommodation 
proves of great usefulness, for it often happens that these poor 
creatures are temporarily without any home of their own. 

Last year there were some six thousand attendances at the 
singing, sewing, drawing, and reading classes held at' the 
Institute. One very excellent arrangement is deserving of 
mention. The girls are allowed to make clothes among them¬ 
selves, and afterwards buy them at a very cheap rate. As 
many as six hundred and fifty-two garments were made and 
disposed of in this way during the last twelve months. There 
is a savings bank in connection with the Institute, and at the 
present time the names of two hundred depositors are on its 
books. Not the least useful feature of this institution is the 
medical aid which it places at the disposal of the girls. There 
is, moreover, an excellent library, Sunday services, Bible 
clas«es, and what are known as “pleasant evenings." 

A girl is able to participate in all the privileges of the 
Institute by paying the modest sum of two shillings per month; 
and who shall say that, at all events in some cases, the poor 
do not try to help themselves ? 

The establishment of Clifden House has done enormous 
good, and the condition of the match girls to-day is in sharp 
contrast with their condition a few years ago, when, if English 
slavery could be said to exist anywhere, it certainly existed in 
this industry. The wages of the poor creatures have to a 
certain extent improved, and they lead cleaner and, therefore, 
happier lives; but there still remains much to be done to 
ameliorate their condition. 

How is it that there is only one Clifden House? Why 
are there not a do^eu? 
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“Thank God for Sunday”—Fisher, of Eton—Summer Sunday morning 
in Hyde Park — Commeicial Street, Shoreditch — Sclalei Street— 
Kemaiks uverheaid — Singing matches — Love in humble life! — 
“Julks”—Winning a “gate"—Sunday morning muikeling—Michael 
Angelo Taylor’s Act. 

I AM veiy fond of bed, and always have been. How delight¬ 
ful it is to enter one’s sleeping apartment on a Saturday night, 
after a long week of hard work, and to catch sight of the 
brass or iron resting-place, with the sheets and blankets neatly 
folded backl Often on such occasions I have exclaimed: 
“ Thank God there is such a thing as bed, and, to-morrow, 
that glorious institution called Sunday 1 ” 

One particular Saturday night is especially imprinted on 
my memory. After returning from the club, where I had 
dined, I had sat smoking alone for several hours in my sitting- 
room. My thoughts had been running at large on the subject 
of birds, to which, from my earliest youth, I have always been 
much attached. Seldom have I been without some winged 
pet or another. 

While at Eton I was a constant visitor to Fisher’s shop, in 
the High Street, where one could purchase almost every sort 
of animal, from an armadillo to a dormouse. Now that I am 
older, the parrot-house at the Zoo, and the cages of those 
cruel divers who annihilate so rapidly the dace and minnows, 
possess for me a strong fascination. 

But it was not of divers, vultures, eagles, macaws, or 'othei 
varieties from abroad to be met with at the before-mentioned 
establishment that I had been musing] my thoughts had 
been occupied with our birds—our little English birds—and 
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I had been mentally comparing their condition when in 
captivity with their habits when at liberty. 

The explanation of this train of thought is a very simple 
one. I had often heard of the East End bird-fanciers, and, 
as most of their business is transacted on a Sunday morning, 
I had resolved to set off, immediately after breakfast on the 
following day, to visit their haunts, namely, Sclater Street, 
Shoreditch, and the neighbouring courts and alleys. 

It will be observed that I was not going to spend my 
Sunday in the most orthodox way. I never have been ortho¬ 
dox, and I am afraid I never shall be. 

The date of which I am writing was in the eighties, at the 
beginning of the leafy month of June. The weather was very 
sultry, and though I did not retire to rest until the small 
hours, I got very little sleep. At about eight o’clock in the 
morning I was wandering with my dog in Hyde Park, which is 
a stone’s throw from my door. 

The morning was a glorious one. This was an ideal 
summer Sunday, and the church bells seemed to say, as they 
chimed, “Thank God for lifel thank God for life! thank 
God for life! ” There was scarcely a foot passenger to be 
seen in Park Lane, and no vehicles save an omnibus or two, 
almost passengerless, journeying from Victoria to Kilburn, 
Edgware, or some other remote suburb. Within the Park all 
was solitude, the gravel walks and green sward being alike 
deserted. It was a good season for vegetation, and the beds 
and borders were bright with blossoms and full of fragrance. 
Those croakers who say you cannot grow flowers in towns 
can never have seen Hyde Park in June. Who could desire 
better geraniums, fuchsias, marguerites, and calceolarias than 
are to be found there? 

Sitting down on one of the Park seats, I could not help 
comparing the beautiful scene around me with the hideous, 
squalid locality I was shortly to visit. There were no song¬ 
birds about, though there were many self-asserting, impudent, 
well-to-do West End sparrows. 

I took my dog home, and set forth on my journey. On 
looking at my watch I found that I had plenty of lime to 
spare. The hours I wished to spend in Shoreditch were from 
half-past ten to one. Hailing a hansom, I drove to Baker 
Street Station, and took a ticket to Aldgate. On my arrival 
there, I strolled leisurely up Commercial Street by Spitalfields 
Market, crossing the streets that intersect the main thoroughfare. 
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Here on this Sunday morning, every kind of marketing, 
huckstering, and bargaining was going briskly on. The pave¬ 
ment was crowded, and the roadway almost impassable. I 
saw an endless array of costers’ barrows, loaded with meat, 
fish, vegetables, and other articles of food. Jews and Jewesses, 
in charge of truck-loads of old clothes, boots, hats, and other 
wearing apparel, swore themselves hoarse in praise of their 
wares. The din was awful, and the stench sickening. 

I stopped, leant on my stick, and pondered. How dif¬ 
ferent to the peaceful and beautiful scene I had quitted a 
few short hours before! There was no sunshine, there were 
no birds, and there were no church bells. Pulling myself 
together, I walked on briskly towards Shoreditch. 

Sclater Street was soon reached, and at once I felt that 
the interest of the place had been in no way overstated. 
Here was to be seen the East End bird-fancier in all bis glory, 
surrounded by his pets and his pals. This little street in 
Shoreditch forms the common meeting-ground for buyer and 
seller, chopper and changer, and I can safely say that nowhere 
in London is there to be seen so interesting a concourse of 
people. They are all absorbed in birds and bird-life. If you 
stand at one end of the narrow street and cast your eyes 
towards the other extremity, the scene presented is one long 
line of commotion and bustle. You hear remarks such as 
these: “Don’t desert the old firm, guvnor;” “Come, now, 
that’s a dealand “Wet the bargain, Bill." 

One side of the crowded thoroughfare is entirely taken up 
with shops, in the windows of which are to be seen all manner 
of wicker and fancy cages—from the largest “breeder” to the 
tiniest “carrying cage’’—and birds of every description dear 
to the fancy—linnets, mules, canaries, chaffinches, bullfinches, 
starlings, and “furriners.” The cages are ranged in rows all 
round the wall. 

Each vendor is busy shouting out invitations to the crowd 
to come and buy or “ do a deal,” which, in most cases, means 
a “swop,” with a bit thrown in on one side or the other just 
to balance the bargain. The wares are not confined to the 
inside and outside of the shops. In the gutter and roadway 
are crates and boxes tenanted by fowls, pigeons, guinea-pigs, 
and hedgehogs. 

An incessant chatter goes on. Jews and Gentiles squabble 
and bandy words over the respective merits of their posses¬ 
sions. Nearly every one In the crowd has something undet 
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his arm, tied up in a handkerchief—his own dinner, some 
dainty provender for his dickies, or what not. While Jack is 
showing to his intimates and admirers the linnet he has 
matched to sing against Tom Cooper’s at the Well and 
Fountain, Jim is vehemently, and in no very choice language, 
exclaiming against his bird for losing his last match “ by a 
note.” 

There are all sorts and conditions of men here—the rough, 
the coster, the Seven Dials fancier, and the “bricky” from 
Edgware or Tottenham, with his Sunday shaved chin and his 
best bright moleskins. The last-named is very busy arranging 
a trial with a greengrocer from the Hornsey Road. Hard by 
stands a well-dressed mechanic who is enquiring for a cock 
linnet of a docker, whose reply is that he is looking for a 
“chop.” 

Time runs on, and so dense does the crowd become that 
one can scarcely elbow one’s way through it. 

Jack D——- is a well-known dealer, and as I went up to 
his shop I discovered him leaning against the doorway, with 
a straw in his mouth and his arms crossed. He stood about 
five feet ten, was tough and lissom, wore cords and gaiters, 
appeared happy and well-to-do, and had, fastened somewhat 
tightly about his windpipe, a red handkerchief. And what a 
handkerchief 1 What colour, and what a pattern! 

Jack’s next-door neighbour suddenly appeared upon the 
scene in his shirt-sleeves and with a pipe in his mouth. The 
new-comer enquired laconically: 

“ ’Ow’s trade?” 

“Oh, very rough,” was the reply; “no people about. 
Always the same at this part of the year, and things don't 
improve as lime goes on." 

The two neighbours wagged their heads and exchanged a 
few friendly grunts. Jack resumed: 

“They haven’t got any mopusses, Jim; that’s what’s the 
matter. They’re all stone broke.” 

“ Got any monkeys ? ” asked Jim inconsequentially. 

“ No; the monkeys is sold out Have plenty of ’em in 
next week—more than I want.” 

“Any novelties?” 

“ Well, a couple of piebald squirrels. 'Ad a third, but he’s 
gone to Manchester. Got a good price for ’im.” 

Looking up at a row of cages over Jim’s door, the speaker 
continued: 
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« That’s a nice canary on the off-side. What’s the figure 
for him ? ’’ 

“Oh, ’im?” pointing backwards with his thumb. “Six 
bob, and dirt cheap. He’s a real genuine Yorkshire, and no 
mistake. Got some first-class Germans cheap, and blow me 
if they ain’t swine to sing." 

« You'll do a stroke or two this morning yet, Jim.” 

“ No ; there ain’t what you may call any competition, Jack. 
Maybe we’ll 'ave a rush for 'arf an hour or so presently, but 
then trade ’ll clean take its hook and ewaperate again.” 

Leaving these two worthies to further deliberation and 
discussion, I pushed onwards, and the next minute came into 
collision with a girl of about ten, with long, fair hair and a 
dirty face, and having a dainty little shawl neatly twined round 
her slim body. 

“ Scrapers, sir, scrapers ? ” she cried in my ear. 

I told her I didn’t want any scrapers. Of course I 
didn’t, for I hadn’t the remotest idea what they were. 

The public-houses were closed, but there was a temperance 
bar open. Men kept passing in and out, and several stood 
gossiping in the doorway. I overheard an interesting con¬ 
versation there. 

"Good morning, Boxer.” 

“ Good morning, old Raspberry Nose.” 

“ What do you want for that collie of yourn?” 

“ Oh, I’ll make it a gift to you—that is, nexL door to it.” 

“ None of your hanky panky with me. You just tell me 
what you want for him, and if he’s cheap and it’s on the 
square, the dawg’s mine.” 

"Well, he cost me thirty bob, and there's tuppence a week 
for his grub for ten weeks. Let me see,” after a pause, 
“ seeing it's you, you shall have him for half a quid.” 

" All right,” said the other with a complacent smile ; “ but 
I must see my customer first, you know.” 

“Raspberry Nose” took his departure, and Boxer re¬ 
mained lolling against the door of the shop, quite uncon¬ 
cerned. He was a knowing-looking card, for all his sang-froid, 
and he wore an ugly leer on his newly-shaven face. 

I walked on, and the next thing that arrested my attention 
was an article that hung on the wall outside a shop. It 
looked like a cross between a doll’s house and a bird-cage. 
In the centre was a linnet standing on a perch, to which he 
was attached by a tiny chain fastened to his leg. On the 
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right-hand side, separated from the bird by a door, was a 
string suspending a water-glass, and working on little pulleys. 
The linnet had to exercise a good deal of ingenuity in order 
to slake his thirst. He had to hop forward, push open the 
door, pull up the string with his bill, and, when the water 
vessel came within reach, steady it with his claws while he drank. 

Further on I came to a very large establishment where 
hundreds of cages and birds were exhibited for sale. I was 
informed that the proprietor, one Brown, designed all his 
cages himself, and certainly he was to be complimented on 
his handiwork. As I was passing by, Mr. Brown said: 

“Can I do anything for you to-day?” 

“ No.” 

“ All right,” he answered, with a grin; “ belter luck next 
time.” 

Strange to say, three of the largest bird-dealers in “the 
Row” are teetotalers, and have been so for many years. 
They bear excellent characters, and are liberal and fair in all 
their dealings with the other fanciers. Naturally they are not 
very polished in their manner or choice in their language. 
They could not sign their names if you paid them fifty pounds, 
yet when they receive a telegram in Spanish or French—a not 
infrequent occurrence—they can usually interpret its meaning. 
When the words completely fog them, they get their message 
translated at the free school in Bell Lane. 

Upon the day of my visit the trafficking continued until 
one o’clock, and then the crowd rapidly melted away. This 
is the usual hour for the market to close. 

Where do all the fanciers go to? it may be asked. To 
no locality in particular; they come from all parts of the 
metropolis. 

During the week a considerable portion of the fancier’s 
time is.spent in listening to the birds that are matched to 
•warble against one another. The places of venue for these 
contests are various coffee-shops and public-houses. Very 
often a large concourse of people will assemble to listen to 
the competitions. 

A word or two about these singing matches may be of 
interest. A long course of preparatory training is essential. 
To induce a young bird to sing, he is brought into the pre¬ 
sence of a tried songster, the cages being placed side by side. 
In the case of some beershops in Shoreditch, Westminster, 
and Seven Dials, the bar-parlour is used so frequently for 
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matches that it wears all the appearance of a bird-dealer’s 
shop, being crowded with cages and other paraphernalia of 
the fancier. 

But I shall have more to say in reference to these contests 
further on. In the meantime I will describe a further incident 
that occurred on the occasion of my visit to Sclatcr Street. 

I was about to take my departure from the neighbourhood 
when I perceived a number of peisons entering a public-house 
which had just thrown open its doors. I could not resist the 
temptation to follow them. There were a number of people 
in the bar. They were not bird-fanciers, but loafers who had 
either been playing pitch and toss and banco on the waste 
ground adjoining the railway, or otherwise whiling away their 
time until the welcome hour when the “ public ” could legally 
open its doors. The language I heard was fearful. 

Among the crowd stood a young girl of about sixteen years 
of age. Her face was terrible to behold. Both eyes were 
blackened, and her cheeks resembled swollen pulp. 

" Why, Poll,” said one of her pals, “ how the -- did 

you get in that state? What cheer, lass? Why, who did that 
for you ? Have a drink, my gal,” and he handed her a pint 
pot half full of porter. 

The girl, after taking a pretty long pull at the pewter, 
replied carelessly: 

“Why, my young man, of course. He couldn’t have done 
much more if he’d becu my ’usband, could he ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t call ’irn much of a young man,” rejoined her 
companion. 

“ Ah, well," she said, “ if you loves 'em, Jim, you know, 
you can take anything from ’em.” 

And this, thought I, is love in humble life! 

At the other end of the bar stood several coarse, bloated, 
blear-eyed women who had apparently not yet quite recovered 
from their Saturday night’s debauch. One of them turned to 
a man who stood close by, and said: 

“Pay for a pot for me, Jack, for I'm stony broke.” 

I turned my eyes towards the gentleman addressed, and 
saw that he was a slim specimen of the London prig. He 
was eating a hot sausage which had just been served him from 
a hissing utensil standing on the counter. 

“You be -he replied; “I’m nothing more than 

blooming bankrupt myself. Go and tout young Bill there,” 
pointing to a man who stood hard by. “He has got the 
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pieces to-day. He and Darky did a bust* last night, and he 
is flush of coin.” 

She crossed over to Bill, but I did not wait to see the 
result. I thought I had heard quite enough. 

But to return to the birds. 

The fancier’s love for his pets is truly astonishing. He 
will sit for hours in his favourite “ public ” listening to their 
trills and encouraging them to further effort. Birds are 
trained not only by the example of other birds but by the 
whistle of the fancier himself. Some birds can warble as 
many as seven or eight “ julks,” as each change of trill is 
called. At a singing match the victory goes to that bird 
which, in a given time, trills the greater number of “julks.” 
The cages containing the little competitors are hung on the 
wall, and needless to say no other birds are permitted to 
remain in the room while the “ race ” is going on. It some¬ 
times happens that one of the competitors will refuse to utter 
a note. It is against the rules, and a most serious offence, 
to coax a bird to sing. Absolute silence, indeed, has to be 
maintained by all present. 

The way in which the scores are kept is most interesting. 
As a bird calls off with a trill, he is scored “ 1 ” on the table 
with a piece of chalk, and a fresh mark is put down for each 
change of trill. When five chalks stand to the credit of a 
bird he is said to have won a “gate.” The origin of this 
term is at once apparent, for the fifth mark is made to run 
transversely across the preceding four—thus: CHI. 

A match will sometimes fail owing to one of the com¬ 
petitors being out of sorts, or because they have been matched 
together betore and know one another, in which case it is no un¬ 
common thing for the little creatures to sulk and remain dumb. 

The language which the fanciers use to denote the different 
“julks” sounds very strange to unfamiliar ears. Such expres¬ 
sions as these are used: “Tollick-tollick,” “tug-whizzy,” and 
“ tollick, tollick ikkt qua." So far as orthography is concerned, 
I have rendered these words about as correctly as is possible; 
but where it becomes a matter of pronunciation, I can assure 
my readers that only a genuine bird-fancier can properly in¬ 
terpret the language of his pets. 

In the neighbourhood to which I am referring hundreds 
of costers with their barrows are to be seen every Sunday 
morning. If they are an evil, I am convinced they are a 

* A slang expression signifying a burglary. 
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necessary one. It is practically impossible for a great many 
of the East End poor to do all their marketing on a Saturday 
night. Many a toiler does not leave the workshop of the 
sweater until after the shops have closed, and of course the 
wages are not paid until the last stitch has been put in. 
Again, those who do their work at home are frequently unable 
to deliver it until the last thing at night. Then it must not 
be forgotten that the barrow-men, having no rent or taxes to 
pay, can sell their meat, fish, vegetables, and other com¬ 
modities at a lower price than the shopkeepers. Moreover, 
the costers, with their wives and families, form no small 
portion of the community, and if their occupation were gone, 
they would go to still further flood the already overflooded 
labour market. 

I am aware that, according to the strict letter of the law, 
this trading is illegal. It was made so by an Act (known as 
Mmhael Angelo Taylor’s Act) passed in the reign of George 
the Third. The sixth section empowers the local authorities 
and their street keepers, utterly irrespective of the police, to 
summarily, and, if necessary, forcibly remove the barrows and 
their contents after notice has been given; to confiscate the 
latter and impound the former; and to take police-court 
proceedings against the offenders. 

Shortly after my visit to Sclater Street, proceedings were 
taken before me against a number of barrow-men who traded in 
that locality; but I am happy to say that an amicable arrange¬ 
ment was come to. I paid a special visit to the locality—on 
the 9th of March, 1889—to ascertain how far it was correct to 
say that these costermongers caused an obstruction. I found 
them quiet and ordetly, and it seemed to me that there was 
very little ground for complaint. 

When the cases came on for hearing, I ordered each 
defendant to pay the cost of his summons—two shillings—and 
I informed those who appeared for the prosecution, of the 
results of the personal inspection I bad made in the locality. 
The Vestry and the street inspector behaved with great for¬ 
bearance. They sulfered the law to fall practically into 
abeyance, and up to last March not more than a dozen more 
summonses had been taken out. 

Thus the East End poor are still able to purchase their 
necessaries cheaply, and the East End coster is still permitted 
to ply his trade, and maintain his wife and ofttimes numerous 
family. 



CHAPTER IV 

MY DEP6T 

Poverty in the East End not exaggerated—Preparing for winter—My 
letter to The Times ami The Daily News —Generous response thereto 
—My depot opened—Iied-clothing the most pressing want—Messrs. 
Jeremiah Kotherham and Company, High Street, Shoreditch — I 
interview the partners — Their liberal spirit—I have the articles 
stamped—No grey blankets—A valuable stock—How we distributed 
our collection of clothing—A few noteworthy cases—Mr. Massey and 
his wife. 

Sum-E weeks ago, whsie scanning & wdJ-known morning paper, 
I came across a remarkable statement in the columns that are 
devoted day by day to metropolitan fashionable and other 
intelligence. The precise words I do not remember, but they 
were to the effect that the poverty and misery in the East End 
had been very much exaggerated. 

Were I acquainted with the writer of the paragraph, I 
would invite him to accompany me on a stroll through Bethnal 
Green, Shoreditch, and some adjoining localities, and I do not 
for one moment doubt that, without my bringing any pressure 
to bear, he would hasten to publish a correction of his former 
assertion. 

When I left Worship Street Police Court in the autumn of 
last year, a number of grateful creatures tendered me their 
thanks for what, after all, were the very small services I had 
been able to render them, and with their thanks they mingled 
expressions of regret at my approaching departure. I told 
them that, although circumstances over which I had no control 
caused me to migrate to another court, I had become so in¬ 
terested in their welfare, and in the institutions of their 
neighbourhood, that, so far as my health would permit, I 
should continue to do all in my power on behalf of both, I 
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had not foi gotten, I added, and never should forget, the 
terrible suffenngs they underwent eveiy winter. 

As we had scarcely any summer in 1891, it is a little 
difficult to say when the winter began. However, my pre¬ 
parations for its advent were made some time in advance. 
Long before I decided to leave the East End, a plan to meet 
the distress had been maturing in my mind, and my removal 
to Marylebone in no way prevented my putting it into execu¬ 
tion. I proposed to open a dep6t of my own for the relief of 
distress in the Thames and Worship Street districts. I dis¬ 
cussed the matter at some length with Mr. Massey, the leading 
missionary at the latter court, and we came to a complete 
understanding as to what should be done. 

On November 2rsl I sent the following letter to The 2 ’imes 
and The Daily Nem: 

"A Plea for the East End. 

“ Sir, —Winter troubles are now coming thickly upon us, 
and from what I can learn of my late district at the East End 
of London, the trials and miseries of the last two years aic not 
likely to be mitigated. I no longer preside as one of the 
magistrates over the neighbouihood, but I think I have hit 
upon an expedient by which, with the help of the public, I may 
still be of some use to the suffering poor with whom I have 
officially parted. Last year I found I was enabled to do much 
good by distributing, throughout the severely cold months, 
blankets and warm clothing. I have therefore taken some 
premises in the immediate neighbourhood as a sort of clothes 
depot; and I invite all those who are in a position to do so to 
send me blankets and old clothing, especially warm under¬ 
garments for women and children, together with shawls and 
cloaks. The London Police Court Mission have kindly given 
me the aid of the missionaries of the Thames and Worship 
Street police courts, who will be of the greatest use to me in 
my venture. I need hardly add that I have the hearty 
assistance and co-operation of my brother magistrates who 
preside over the courts to which I have alluded. Parcels 
should be addressed to John Massey, police court missionary, 
7, Coombs Street, Haverstock Street, City Road. 

"Your obedient servant, 
“Montagu Williams. 

“ 9, Aldford Street, Park Lane, 

"Nov. a 1st, 1891," 
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As will be seen, I only asked for blankets and clothes, but, 
besides those articles, I received, from private friends and 
others, various sums of money to assist in purchasing a stock 
for my depot. Among other interesting letters, I received the 
following: 

“Dear Sir, 

“ I have been a parsimonious man all my life, and so 
I have no old clothes to give you. I myself wear out every¬ 
thing that I have, and perhaps this is the reason that I am 
able to send you the enclosed cheque to buy blankets for the 
poor creatures whose cause you are espousing.” 

My appeal met with a generous response, and my depdt 
was opened in the first week of November. We did not close 
it till the 24th of March in the present year. 

I have always thought, and recent experiences have con¬ 
firmed the belief, that, in endeavouring to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor in the East End, the first want one 
should supply is warmth. Nobody who is not intimately 
acquainted with that quarter of London can form any idea of 
the misery that young and old, sick and healthy, endure, 
during the winter months, through their lack of adequate bed¬ 
clothing. 

In starting the depot, therefore, my first thought was 
blankets; and for several weeks I really think I had blankets 
on the brain. Not being a family man, I know very little 
about these articles, their price, relative qualities, and so on; 
but a kind-hearted creature, a tradesman living not a hundred 
miles from my late court, was the means of relieving me from 
much embarrassment under this head. When sending me a 
most liberal cheque, he wrote: “ I quite agree with you as to 
the necessity for blankets, and if you want to know where to 
buy them, I should recommend you to go to Rotherham’s, 
High Street, Shoreditch. Of course, they will know you; but 
if you like to present my card, you will, I am sure, find yourself 
most liberally treated.” 

After I had finished my day’s work I took a hansom and 
journeyed to High Street, Shoreditch. Proceeding down that 
thoroughfare, after passing the railway station, the cabman 
drew up outside a modest-looking draper’s shop. At first I 
thought there must be some mistake. Could these be the 
premises of Messrs. Jeremiah Rotherham and Company, who, 
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1 knew, employed on their establishment nearly five hundred 
persons ? On alighting from the cab my doubts were set at 
rest, for I perceived that the shop was only a small section of 
the premises, the frontage of which extended down the High 
Street for about one hundred and eighty feet. 

I entered the establishment, and five minutes later was 
shown into the counting-house, and introduced to Mr. Robert 
Dummett and Mr. Frederick Snowden, who were almost 
immediately joined by their fellow-partners, Mr. William Ellis 
and Mr. George Gotelee. After briefly telling them the object 
of my visit, I said: 

“ I hope to be able to spend a considerable sum of money 
with you, in the purchase not only of blankets but also of 
flannel and knitted petticoats for women and children, and as 
1 am only a trustee for money entrusted to me for charitable 
purposes, I hope you will meet me on reasonable terms. Of 
course, I cannot ask you to supply me with goods at cost price, 
'but 1 do beg and entreat you, considering the cause for which 
I am endeavouring to enlist your sympathy, to let me have the 
goods at the smallest margin of profit." 

I am bound to say that they met me in the most liberal 
spirit, anil I there and then gave them a very large order. 

In revolving in my mind the details of my project, I had 
not lost sight of the temptations, associated with drink and the 
pawnbroker’s shop, which beset the poor creatures I was 
desirous of assisting. In this direction a very great difficulty 
presented itself ; but I had at last hit upon a plan which 
seemed to promise a satisfactory solution. 

“We have,” I said, “agreed upon the price of the goods, 
and I want you now to tell me what it will cost to have such 
articles stamped in the centre, so that to cut out the piece 
bearing the impression would be to destroy the value of the 
entire blanket or petticoat." 

“ I don’t quite understand," one of the partners replied. 

“What I mean is this," said I; “I intend them all to be 
stamped in the centre with the words in blue, ‘Montagu 
Williams’ Relief Fund.’ I propose to let this fact be known to 
the police in my late districts, and to cause them to keep it in 
mind on the occasion of their periodic visits to all the pawn¬ 
shops. The result, I think, will be that the articles of clothing 
we distribute will not be turned into drink.” 

It was at once decided that the blankets and petticoats 
should all be stamped in the manner I had suggested. 
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Perhaps I ought to mention that the blankets I ordered 
were not grey ones. 

“ Of course, sir,” said the shopman, as lie spread out before 
me a large white blanket with a blue border, “ we have a great 
number of grey ones in stock at a much lower price.” 

“Thank you,” I replied emphatically, “but I have no in¬ 
tention of purchasing them.” 

As I knew perfectly well, the poor do not like grey blankets. 
" Not like them, indeed! ” I fancy I hear some one exclaim. 
“ Not like them! Then they don’t deserve any at all. Let 
them go without.” But this is not my view. Human nature is 
human nature. 

There are few more interesting places of business than a 
large wholesale and retail draper’s. At Messrs. Rotherham's 
you see one department stacked with carpets; another, with 
merinoes and dress goods; a third, with rich and beautiful 
silks; a fourth—resembling a gigantic and well-stocked con¬ 
servatory—with artificial flowers, the pick of the Tans and 
London markets; a fifth, with thousands of rolls of ribbon, 
representing every colour known to the dyer; a sixth, with 
great heaps of straw hats, and so on. As one looks around, it 
is impossible to help wondering what must be the value of the 
entire stock. Mr. Dummett was good enough to throw some 
light on this point. 

“ Sometimes,” he said, “ we have a greater quantity of the 
more costly goods than at others, but at the present time the 
value of the stock is something not far short of two hundred 
thousand pounds. Our insurance is distributed among all 
the English companies, and some American and Continental 
ones.” 

Messrs. Rotherham and Company devote one entire house 
to the making and storing of boxes in which to despatch their 
goods. To the right of this house are the stables, which are 
models of what stables should be, being roomy, light, and 
scrupulously clean. Let into the wall, at the back of each 
stall, is a plate bearing the name of its occupant—“Jess,” 
“Spot,” “ Vic,” “Dolly,” “Punch,” and so forth. 

Would that the human beings living hard by were as com¬ 
fortably housed as those horses! The back of Messrs. 
Rotherham and Company’s premises overlooks the infamous 
Boundary Street area, which I am thankful to say the London 
County Council has scheduled for demolition. At one ex¬ 
tremity of the firm’s establishment, the High Street is connected 

D 
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with Boundary Street by Hare Court, which in days gone by 
enjoyed the unenviable notoriety of being the scene of number¬ 
less robberies. 

But to get back to my dep6t. 

Among those who assisted me in my scheme were, as I 
have already said, many of my personal friends; and I herewith 
tender them my warmest thanks. But how can I find words 
to express my gratitude to my other supporters, many of 
whom were perfect strangers to me? I hope some of them 
will read these pages, as they will thereby learn the results 
of our collaborative efforts. Let me add that little, if any, 
good could have been effected without the co-operation of 
Mr. Massey. 

I find that we were able to help, within the period I have 
indicated, over four hundred families, representing considerably 
over that number of adults and as many as sixteen hundred 
children. We have assisted fifty families in one day. Besides 
over a thousand blankets, we distributed about four thousand 
articles of clothing — coats, vests, trousers, boots, shoes, 
stockings, hats, caps, shirts, overcoats, undervests, and mufflers 
for men and boys; shawls, dresses, and every other conceivable 
article of warmth for women and girls; and an enormous 
quantity of baby-linen. The balance of the money—and it 
was not a large one—we expended on coal. 

One woman was so delighted when some blankets were 
given her that she exclaimed, with a face never to be forgotten: 

" Oh, sir, I’ve not had a blanket in my house for twenty 
years.” 

It was pleasant, though very pathetic, to see the delight 
with which many poor creatures huddled round the fires our 
coals had provided. In a number of instances, to our certain 
knowledge, the grate had been empty during several preceding 
weeks, and even months. And yet, forsooth, some one writes, 
amid the fashionable intelligence of a morning paper, that the 
winter sufferings of the East End poor have been greatly 
exaggerated 1 

I cannot, of course, give an account of all the cases that 
were relieved by us; but I propose to briefly deal with a few 
that struck me at the time as being worthy of notice. 

One bitterly cold Sunday night a visit was paid to Mrs. F., 
who lived—or rather endeavoured to live—in Hoxton. The 
family consisted of the father, mother, and five children. They 
had a single room, for which they paid five shillings and nine- 
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I vine a week. On the occasion of the missionary’s visit they 
were all huddled about a small fire, made with some wood 
which had been given them by neighbours who were almost as 
poor as themselves. The only food in the room was a small 
piece of fried fish. Mr. F., a tailor, who had been out of work 
for months, was busily engaged in trying to make a pair of 
trousers out of an old piece of cloth he happened to have by 
him. He was going to try to sell them next day, he said, to 
help pay the rent. 

tiere are my entries of another case visited on the same 

evening: “Mrs. G.,- Street, Hoxton; husband, wife, and 

six children. Husband had been a printer; out ot work for 
months; eyesight failing him. Wife near her confinement. All 
the children without hoots and clothes. No firing.” 

Next door to Mrs. G. lived a man, his wife, and their five 
children. A few days before they were visited the woman had 
been confined. They owned neither bedstead nor bed; but a 
neighbour had lent the poor mother a mattress and a sheet. 
The children were all on the point of starvation. We lost no 
time in sending them coals, blankets, baby-linen, and other 
necessaries. 

Here are some further notes that were made at the time: 

“Mrs. S,, No. — in the same street. Four children. The 
woman has been a widow for two years. They live in one 
small room, paying two shillings and ninepence rent. She 
makes hair-brushes, for which she is paid one shilling and 
ninepence per dozen. Has lived on six shillings a week for 
two years. Her wedding ring sold to pay rent and buy food. 
Next-door neighbour equally badly off. Makes paper bags at 
tourpence halfpenny per thousand.” 

Several cases came before us that illustrated the misery 
often brought about by strikes. Here are the details of two of 
them: 

“At-Street, Cambridge Heath, husband, wife, and 

seven children huddled together in small back room (rent two 
shillings and sixpence per week). Husband out of work owing 
to dispute in the boot trade. Absolutely and literally starving. 
Children on an old mattress; no bed-covering. One child very 
ill, suffering from pneumonia." 

“ Family in-Buildings, Shoreditch. Husband out for 

the same reason. Wife goes into the streets to sell oranges. 
Her face terribly thin and pinched. No fire. Two children; 
no food to-day. The woman has no under-garments, not even 

D 3 
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a chemise. Covered by an old bodice and skirt. No boots. 
Children also nearly naked.” 

The next case in point of date was rather a peculiar one. 
I dare say some of my readers will think that the persons con¬ 
cerned were not entitled to much consideration; but have we 
not been taught that, as we are ourselves to be judged, we 
should not judge others too harshly ? 

At Worship Street a man named S. was charged with 
stealing a coat, and was remanded for enquiries. It transpired 
that he was in receipt of a small sum (army reserve pay), and 
that this was his first offence. There was a girl in question, 
and he said he would marry her if he got out of his present 
trouble. The cause of his fall, he said, had been drink, and 
upon his promising to give it up, my excellent brother magis¬ 
trate remanded the case for four weeks to see if he would keep 
his word. The stolen property, it should be mentioned, had 
been returned. 

The man did not abuse the kindness shown him. He 
married the girl, my missionary seeing the banns put up and 
being present at the ceremony. We gave them some clothing, 
and set them up with a small sum of money; and I am happy 
to be able to add that the pair arc now living prosperous, 
respectable, and happy lives. 

The distress in Bethnal Green was terrible in the extreme. 
We did what we could, but of course our means were limited. 
Here are some of the cases; 

“Mrs. M-, husband and three children. Hasband a 
labourer. Rent, four shillings and sixpence per week. Wife 
and one child ill. Average income for months past, eight 
shillings a week. No bed; no bed-covering.” 

“ Mrs. P., a widow ; three children. Just buried a fourth. 
One room; rent, two shillings. Paper bag-maker ; fivepence 
per thousand. One old blanket to cover them all.” 

“Mrs. C, widow; three children. Matchbox-maker; 
twopence farthing per gross. One child ill; mother in very 
weak state. No bed or covering. Desperate state of poverty.” 

The case of Mrs. B., of Mile End, was a very sad one. 
There were three children, and the husband was out of work. 
A pitiful sight met our eyes when we called at the room. 
One child was in the last stages of consumption, and another 
lay in extremis with spinal disease. The poor woman was 
nearly worn to a skeleton from watching and tending her dying 
boys. 
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On calling al the room a second time, I had touching 
evidence of the sympathy the poor feel for one another. The 
woman had gone to try and get an hour’s sleep at the room of 
a neighbour, who, though very ill herself, was now taking charge 
of the children. 

Here are the particulars of another case: 

“ Mrs. G., her husband (who was out of work), and their 
six children, lived at the top of a house in a little room which 
contained neither chairs nor table. In a comer of the room, 
on a straw mattress, lay the woman, dangerously ill. The 
children—white little creatures, almost naked—were crouched 
around her. There was no food in the cupboard. A doctor, 
it appeared, had called in that morning out of pity. IVe at onto 
procured further medical aid, and supplied the family with food, 
coals, blankets, and warm clothing. 

There was almost as bad a case in the same house. 

Mrs. D., who was near her confinement, lived in a room 
with her one child and her husband, who had been out of wuik 
for over a month. The rent was three shillings and sixpence a 
week. That same morning a neighbour (very poor and ill 
herself) had given them threepence, which the woman had 
kid out as follows: Coal, three-halfpence; bread, halfpenny; 
tea, halfpenny; dripping, halfpenny. 

We kept a diary at the depot in which we recorded, for 
future reference, full details of all the cases relieved; and from 
this source I have drawn the foregoing particulars, which con¬ 
clusively prove, I think, what a terrible amount of destitution 
exists, and what good service can be done, in the direction oi 
meeting it, by private enterprise. 

It will, I am sure, be a great satisfaction to my coadjutors 
to learn that their assistance has been the means of driving 
misery and death from the home of many a starving iamily in, 
as I believe, the poorest district in the world. 

The services of the Worship Street missionary and his good 
wife were invaluable to me, and I hope, with their assistance, 
with a renewal of public liberality, and with the experience I 
have gained, to be able to help my poor East End friends, in 
their winter troubles, on a far more extensive scale in the 
future, 



CHAPTER V 


GRIDDLERS, OR STREET SINGERS 

Common lodging-houses in Deptford—I visit one of them—Their occu¬ 
pants— "What is a giidd'oi?”—Ilis haunts—"The Wumleiing 
Roy”—Episode in the notlh of London—Musical repertoire—Police 
regulation. 


My first real introduction to a common lodging-house occurred 
shortly after I took my magisteiial seat at Greenwich. The 
establishment in question was in Mill Lane, Deptford. 

I was, at the lime, already toleiably well acquainted with 
the predatory habits of the poor and criminal (though do not 
let me be understood as bracketing the two together, for to do 
so would be grossly unjust), but I was completely ignorant of 
the sort of life that was led in “ kips ” or “ doss-houses.” I 
had, it is true, visited such places before, but my observation 
had never proceeded fuitlier than a superficial glance, ac¬ 
companied, it may be, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

The courts and alleys of Deptford abound with rotten 
houses and tumble-down tenements that are the abodes of 
thieves and unfortunates. It is hardly necessary to enter these 
places in order to understand their true character; what you 
see from the outside tells its own tale of poverty, vice, misery, 
and crime. 

Here and there, written in legible characters on the outside 
of a building, are the words, “ Registered lodging-house.” As 
I have elsewhere remarked of these establishments, there is no 
adequate supervision over them, nor, let me frankly admit, do 
I see how matters can be mended without fresh legislation in 
the direction of further restraint. At present the authorities 
have absolutely no power over the owner of a common lodging- 
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bouse. The business is sufficiently profitable to enable him 
to laugh at the law. For conducting his house improperly, he 
should, in my opinion, be liable to a fine of, say, one hundred 
pounds. I do not doubt that the enforcement of such a 
penalty would have a very salutary effect. 

You get a tolerably good clue to the character of these 
dens even from an external scrutiny. At the windows you see 
some hideous human heads, male and female, with blotched, 
bloated, and bestial faces, matted and tangled hair, and hungry, 
desperate eyes. 

Some lodging-houses are for one sex only, and others for 
both men and women. 

On entering one of these establishments for the first time, 
even if you have never been astonished before, I can guarantee 
that you will experience the sensation. 

The visit I am about to describe was paid one foggy 
morning in February, on a day when I was off duty. The 
place was warmed by coke stoves, which are to be met with in 
every lodging-house. From the bent and broken gas brackets 
a sickly light was shed on a number of wan, pinched faces and 
emaciated forms that were but scantily clothed in rags. 

The gathering included many disciples of Bung, as was 
proved by red and pimply noses, beery breath, and sour skins. 
Obviously the East End brewers and publicans are thoroughly 
appreciated by the “ dossers.” 

A sergeant of police accompanied me, and what struck me 
as extremely ludicrous was the way in which the poor wretches 
watched him. There was an unmistakeable look on their 
faces—a look that assumed a speaking form, and was inter¬ 
rogative—“What do you want me for?” And then, as the 
officer passed, it was equally amusing to note the look of 
delight—the gleam of sunshine. “ I’m still free ! It isn’t me 
after all;” these were the words you could read in their 
grateful eyes. 

I don’t believe any of them knew me at all; but I was 
regarded with the closest suspicion. They were civil, almost 
servile, to the sergeant; but there was a curious, puzzled look 
at me, accompanied by an enquiring glance Irom one to the 
other—a glance to which, so far as I could see, there was no 
response. 

I was at the time unused to these places, and I confess 
that, though it was in the daytime, I should not have felt very 
comfortable had I been by myself. 
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“ Now, what are these fellows ? ” said I to the sergeant, 
when we had returned into the street. 

He replied: 

"Tramps of both sexes—mat-sellers, griddlers, hawkers of 
lace, makers of fire-screens and fly-papers, brush-makers, street 
flower sellers, and so on.” 

“ What on earth are griddlers ? ” said I. 

“ Well, sir,” he replied, “ if you’ve had enough of this 
place, I’ll tell you all you want to know while we are walking 
on to another.” 

But I had not had enough of that place. I don't know 
what possessed me, but I was seized with a strange desire to 
go back to the lodging-house. We did so, and proceeded to 
inspect several rooms that we had omitted to enter previously. 
These rooms were in total darkness, save for a ray or two of 
light shed from the coke stove. 

“ Now then, light up here,” shouted the sergeant, and the 
"deputy” lost no time in obeying the injunction. 

Among the poor wretches huddled together in these rooms 
were several shabby-genteel men in dreadfully old black clothes. 
There were also a few little children. 

The conversation carried on between the sergeant and the 
deputy was very amusing. 

“Where’s Billy Goff?” asked the officer, 

“ Left here on Saturday, sergeant.” 

“ Where’s he gone ? ” 

“Well, I think if you were to look for him at Notting Hill 
you wouldn’t be far wrong.” 

“Where’s Mog Sullivan ?” 

“Not up yet. She’s in that room,” pointing to a door 
along the passage. 

“ Rout her out, then ! Time she was up 1 It’s eleven 
o’clock!” and Mog’s slumbers were disturbed without more 
ado. 

I watched the dinner being cooked with considerable 
interest. The favourite article appeared to be what they 
termed “’addicks.” The sergeant informed me that the 
principal meal in the common lodging-house is supper, of 
which all the inmates partake. He added that chops and 
steaks often figure at this meal, and that many a toothsome 
morsel is yielded by the “scran bag” of the professional 
beggar. That individual, it appears, distributes his dainties 
for a consideration among his comrades of the night. 
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On our regaining the street, and proceeding on our journey, 
I again enquired what was a “ griddler.” 

“ A griddler ? ” said the sergeant. “ Don’t you know that, 
sir? Why, he’s a chaunter—one of them as gets a living by 
singing in the streets. They never have any fixed home. 
They go about all day and sleep together in gangs—that’s my 
experience. The doss-house ain’t got no better customer than 
the griddler.” 

It must always have struck the ordinary observer as difficult 
to understand—it certainly has so struck me, and I consider 
myself an ordinary observer—how any man or woman (a child, 
of course, has no option) can adopt street singing as a regular 
business. There are so many adverse circumstances to be 
taken into account—for example, the variations in our climate; 
the physical exhaustion and mental depression resulting from 
singing in the open air for any considerable time; and the 
degradation of such a vocation. 

Chaunting has become an actual profession, and it is fol¬ 
lowed in London alone by hundreds, not to say thousands, of 
individuals. Of course in some instances street singing is 
adopted as a temporary expedient, to tide a man over a slack 
period; but with such unfortunate persons I have nothing to 
do in this article. The real "griddlers” are men who have 
never worked laboriously in their lives. They form a large 
section of the vast army of human parasites who suck away 
the substance of the industrious. 

Why these people are called “ griddlers,” again I say I do 
not know. I have made every enquiry on the point, but have 
hitherto failed to learn the origin of the expression. A great 
many “ griddlers" come from Birmingham, and the word 
seems to have a Brummagem ring about it. 

Addressing my companion, I said : 

“ I suppose these people have sunk about as low as they 
possibly can ? ” 

“No, sir,” he replied, “that is wrong. The ordinary 
working man,” he proceeded, “ never sticks to it long. There 
is such a dreadful sense of shame about it that few really 
honest men can bear it. I may tell you, sir, that it is very 
easy for any one experienced in the ways of the griddler to 
tell a new hand. It’s as easy, sir, as to tell a ha’penny from 
a penny. Any one not used to the game drops the thing as 
soon as he or she has got enough coppers to get food and a 
bed. With the regular hand, however, it isn’t bo muon board 
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and lodging that they think about as drink, and they often 
sing on and on until they’ve got enough money to get drunk 
on. Added to chaunting, the griddler often goes in lor patter. 
The other day I came across a strong, able-bodied chap, a 
loafer every inch of him, and his hands as white as a woman’s, 
and he pitched a fine yarn, I can tell you j ” and the sergeant 
indulged in a chuckle over the reminiscence. “ The fellow,” 
continued the officer, “ stopped in front of a lot of people and 
said: ‘ My dear friends, it is no doubt very degrading for a 
strong young man like me to be standing singing in the street, 
but it’s only the want of food for my dear wife and children 
which compels me to do so. Not long ago, when I was earn¬ 
ing good money, it was my greatest pleasure to sit at home of 
an evening with my wife and children, and the thought of 
this compels me to do what I am doing for them.’ Then he 
went on with his psalm, and several coppers were thrown to 
him by some old ladies, who carried on about him being a 
‘ poor dear man,’ and I don’t know what all.” 

“ And you knew as a fact, I suppose, that the fellow was 
an old stager?” 

“Lor’ bless you, sir, I’ve seen that same man on the 
streets, off and on, for six or eight years past. That sort of 
patter I was just speaking of is the thing to get the posh, 
they’ll tell you. By the way, the griddlers don’t often appear 
at tire police court, as you must have noticed, sir.” 

Yes ; on thinking it over I decided that the sergeant was 
right. I can remember only a very few cases of street singers 
being brought before me. 

The lodging-house i3 the common meeting-place of the 
“griddlers.” There they sit after the “labours "of the day, 
smoking any amount of tobacco, drinking pot after put of 
beer, and debating as to what neighbourhoods are, and what 
neighbourhoods are not, “ good for money.” 

Spitalfields, Whitechapel, Holloway, the Borough, West¬ 
minster, and Notting HiU are the haunts of these gentry, who, 
however, occasionally vary their movements by a run out to 
the suburbs. 

By the virtue, or rather vice, of his calling, the “ griddler ” 
is no respecter of weather. The full glare of an August sun, 
the fogs of November, the snows of January—it is all one to 
him. In the winter people do not often ask him why he does 
not get work; but the question is frequently put in the 
summer. He has his answer pat—“ I’ve just come up from 
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the country, please, sir, and I’ve been travelling all day looking 
for work. I haven’t had the luck to find any yet, and so I’m 
just trying to get a few coppers to buy food, for I haven’t 
touched a bit of anything all day, if you’ll believe me, sir.” 

As a rule the “ griddler ” journeys alone, but occasionally 
he picks up a female companion, and the two walk and sing in 
company. 

The sergeant told me that at one time it was the daily 
custom of two old stagers to proceed to Highgate Ponds, kick 
the white dust all over themselves, and then sing their way 
back to the East End, looking for all the world as if they had 
just come off the road. 

A man who was once a “griddler” relates the following 
experience. He was singing “The Wandering Boy ” in a very 
disconsolate condition one day, when a butchei’s wife, calling 
to him, said: 

“ Are you * the wandering boy ’ ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” was the answer. 

“Well,” she returned, “it’s time ‘the wandering boy’ was 
in bed.” 

"Yes, ma’am,” moaned the “griddler”; “but ‘the wander¬ 
ing boy ’ hasn’t got the price of a bed; ” and thereupon the 
good woman gave him a substantial sum of money. 

It is not an uncommon thing for a trio to sing the streets, 
and in such cases the “swag ” is shared equally, that is, if the 
collector can be trusted to “brass up” all the earnings. 

I gained a good deal of information about these people 
from the missionary of one of the courts; and he told me a 
story about three of these gentry who were chaunting in a 
fairly respectable road in the north of London. They pre¬ 
sented a lather ludicrous appearance. One was very tall and 
remarkably thin, while his companions were short and thick¬ 
set. As trade was dull that day, they were very depressed, 
and so much out of heart that their joint mutterings were only 
just audible to the passers-by. 

While they were favouring the public with “ I will Guide 
Thee with Mine Eye,” a lady appeared at the door of one of 
the villas and spoke to them. She said: 

“You men sing so nicely that I want you to come and 
stand on the pavement here and go on with that hymn. 
There’s an invalid lady upstairs, and she wants soothing. 
When you’ve finished you shall come into the house, and I’ll 
give you something to eat and some money.” 
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At this the “ griddlers’ ” spirits rose, for they were hungry 
and thirsty. They came forward eagerly, stationed themselves 
immediately in front of the house, and went on with their 
dirge. They continued singing for about a quarter of an hour, 
and then, thinking they had imparted sufficient comfort to the 
poor invalid, they knocked at the door. 

The lady who had previously spoken to them answered the 
summons, and bade them follow her downstairs. 

The three vocalists, with their caps in their hands, and a 
happy, greedy look in their eyes, were making their way to 
the basement, when there suddenly emerged from the back 
parlour a stern, powerfully built man, who carried a large 
whip. 

“Get out of this, and look sharp about it,” he exclaimed, 
standing in their path, and pointing to the open door with his 
whip. 

They protested, remonstrated, and swore; he repeated his 
injunction, got very angry, and threatened to thrash them. 
They refused to budge, and there appeared to be every 
prospect of an animated quarter of ail hour; but at length, 
perceiving that bullying would not do, the man with the whip 
condescended to explain. 

" There's no invalid in the house," said he, “ and the lady 
who spoke to you is suffering from a fit of D.T.s. I’m in 
here to look after her while her husband is away at business. 
If you want to know anything more you had better call when 
he is at home, though I shouldn’t advise you to.” 

The wandering singers grasped the situation, turned on 
their heels, and, as soon as they had reached the pavement 
outside, burst into noisy laughter. The next minute a voice 
called to them from the house, and, on looking round, Lliey 
perceived that the lady had again come to the door. She 
beckoned them, and one of the three, with some trepidation, 
retraced his steps. 

“ There,” she said, handing him a great pyramid of fresh- 
cut bread and batter, “ demolish this, and, when you’ve done 
so, just you come back and polish off my old man. Give him 
a good hiding, and I'll pay you for it.” 

The trio polished off the bread and butter, but, as my 
informant added, they took a little time to think about the 
rest of their instructions. 

The “griddler,” where he is refused money, does not 
hesitate to substitute a request for clothes or underlinen, for 
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all is grist that comes to his mill. He will resort to any artifice 
to obtain his ends. 

One of the fraternity, who had been a compositor, prided 
himself on being the gentleman of the profession. He was 
always very clean and respectable-looking, and, being rather a 
handsome fellow, he succeeded in making a very fair living. 
He had a great weakness for wearing white shirts, perfectly got 
up and scrupulously clean. 

It is very amusing to hear a discussion among members of 
the brotherhood as to the relative drawing powers of the 
various items in their musical rdpertoire. “ There is a Home 
Eternal,” “Brightly Gleams," “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 
“Shun Evil Companions," and the perennial “Wandering 
Boy” all have their measured value, and where one fails 
another is tried'. 

Saturday night sometimes brings in five or six shillings, 
and Sunday morning in the slums often yields a couple from 
seven to fifteen shillings. It must not, however, be supposed 
that money can be coined at this rate all the week. Monday 
generally finishes the “ griddler’s ” earning week, and he does 
not try again until the following Friday evening, save and 
except for an occasional turn to get the “ price of a pot.” 

Two or three years ago street singers came out in such 
amazing force that a stringent police regulation was issued 
regarding them. The force were directed to call upon every 
person found singing in the street to desist, and if he refused 
to do so, they were empowered to arrest him on a charge of 
begging. Very seldom were “griddlers” interfered with by 
the police anterior to this. It must be remembered that in 
many instances they went about in large numbers singing 
“ We’ve got no work to do," and it would, of course, have been 
rather a ticklish thing even for three or four constables to 
tackle these gangs. 

I remember once seeing a number of these gentry carrying 
about a labourer’s shovel, on which were chalked the words 
“Rusty through idleness.” Notting Hill used to be invaded 
by a large gang of Lancashire men, very strong and strapping 
fellows, who went about with a piano organ. After spending 
an extremely profitable year in the metropolis, they betook 
themselves to pastures new. 

At some period of his life the “griddler” has, in all pro¬ 
bability, worked at some trade. A love of idleness and the 
want of self-respect have caused him to take up with gutter 
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singing. If he has children he apprentices them to the 
business and thereby permanently doubles and trehles our 
vagrant population, for in only a very few instances, un¬ 
fortunately, have the young people sufficient strength of 
character to raise themselves to a nobler calling. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE LONDON HOSPITAL 


Its position—Tts staff—The nurses—Admission—The district served— 
Wards for Jews—Scenes therein—StrengLh requited liy nurses—Out¬ 
patients—Daily routine in the wards—Dietary—Hospital experiences 
of a friend of mine—Terrible sights—Humorous incident. 

Having resolved to include among my sketches some descrip¬ 
tion of a leading metropolitan hospital, I was not long in 
deciding to which one I should direct my attention. I chose 
the London Hospital, and I will give my reasons—I always 
like to do so—for my selection. 

There is a greater variety of people admitted into this 
hospital than into any other in London. Moreover, its district 
contains my old Courts of Thames and Worship Street. The 
magistrates presiding there hear of no other hospital, and from 
time to time they have occasion to visit it to take a dying 
deposition. 

I would preface my remarks by saying that I do not believe 
there is another institution of the kind conducted so admirably 
in the whole of England—not to say the whole of the civilised 
world. 

The hospital consists of a large building facing the White¬ 
chapel Road, from which it is divided by a courtyard, which 
serves as a carriage way. The main entrance leads into the 
receiving-room, which, if I am not much mistaken, was opened 
as recently as last June. One side of the building runs down 
Turner Street, and the other down East Mount Street, while 
the rear looks out into Oxford Street and Philpott Street. 

The institution was founded in 1740, and greatly enlarged 
in 1859. The Alexandra wing was added in 1866, and the 
Grocers’ Company’s wing was opened by the Queen in 1876. 
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His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge is the presi¬ 
dent, and the establishment is conducted by a house committee, 
of which Mr. Edward Murray Ind is the present chairman. A 
quarterly court of governors is held on the first Wednesdays in 
March, June, September, and December. There is a matron; 
and there are nearly thirty sisters, and over two hundred nurses. 
Some ten physicians, and an equal number of surgeons,, are 
aided by a large staff of junior surgeons and dressers. 

Four separate rooms constitute a ward, and each room 
contains either fifty-two or fifty-six beds. On an emergency 
seven hundred and seventy-six beds can be made up. As a 
rule between six and seven hundred are occupied. On each 
floor there are some thirteen or fifteen nurses and one sister. 

There is an entire building, practically detached, set apart 
for the use of the nurses. It contains a large dining-hall for 
all, and each nurse has a separate bedroom, with her name and 
a number written on the door. The nurses are allowed two 
hours’ leisure every day, and they have one day’s rest every 
month. They all have to serve two years as probationers, and 
if, at the end of that period, they decide to remain on, and the 
authorities are willing, they are permitted to take a month’s 
vacation before resuming their duties. From that time 
forward they have three weeks’ holiday every year. These 
rules, I believe, are similar to those in force in other large 
hospitals. 

The modus operand! of the admission of patients is very 
simple. In the receiving-room a porter is stationed night and 
day, and when patients are brought in by the police or others, 
he promptly admits them, and hands them over to the nurses. 
To the right and left are two rooms, one for the reception of 
•women, and the other for the reception of men. I-Icre the 
patients are examined by the nurses, with a view to seeing 
whether the cases are medical or surgical, and whether they 
are of a pressing nature. The nurses of course afterwards 
report to the surgeons and physicians. 

That the hospital is by far the most important in the metro¬ 
polis is proved by the extent and character of the district it 
serves. This district comprises Bethnal Green, Spitalfields, 
Whitechapel, Shadwell, Mile End, Commercial Road, Com¬ 
mercial Street, Liraehouse, and all the surrounding neighbour¬ 
hoods, including the Docks. A heterogeneous mass of 
humanity, representing nearly every nationality on earth, is 
brought together within its walls. 
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Communications between the doctors and nurses on the 
one hand, and the patients on the other, have very largely to 
be conducted by signs and symbols, and having regard to the 
sufferings of many of the patients, it is marvellous that they 
succeed so well in making themselves understood. 

A great many foreign Jews enter the hospital, and this is not 
to be wondered at considering the number living in this part of 
London. 

Two of the wards are specially endowed by the Rothschild 
family for the use of Jews. They are in every way distinct 
from the rest of the establishment, and have their own kitchens 
and cooks. In these wards the Jewish Sabbath is kept, the 
Passover is celebrated with the greatest solemnity, and all the 
fasts and feasts of this ancient race are duly observed. 

To judge by the accounts given me, the occupants of these 
wards are not for the most part very courageous. They 
frequently make a considerable uproar when asked to uncover 
and show their wounds, the noise of their bellowing being, I 
am assured, in inverse proportion to the severity of their 
injuries. They are always very loth to leave the hospital, and 
many of them would, I am sure, like to remain there to the end 
ot their days. 

These Hebrew patients are, as a rule, very well-conducted 
people. Though the race to which they belong is notoriously 
slow to part with money, it invariably happens that, when 
anybody is dying in these wards, some one is found to defray 
the cost of a “watcher.” This individual remains by the 
bedside until death takes place, and performs the necessary 
offices afterwards. Christian nurses are not permitted to touch 
the body; everything is left to the “ watcher.” 

Another peculiarity of this most peculiar people is that 
they will not eat from a plate that has been previously used by 
Christians. What is more, it is insisted that no plate from 
which a Jew has eaten shall leave the ward until it has been 
washed. The strangest part of the business is that the nurses 
themselves are Christians. The patients would not on any 
account permit one of their own race to give them their draughts 
and otherwise minister to them. 

The inmates of these wards are allowed to receive visitors 
on Tuesday and Friday from four till five, and on Saturday 
(their Sabbath) from three to five. The friends of those who 
are on the dangerous list, however, have a right of entry at all 
hours. 
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As they speak nothing but “Yiddish,” they find it very 
difficult to make themselves understood, but by hook or by 
crook they manage to express the grateful feelings they almost 
invariably entertain towards their nurses. Sometimes very 
singular scenes result from the patients’ ignorance of the 
language that is being spoken around them. 

Once there was a little boy in one of these wards suficring 
from a serious complaint, and suddenly he died. A fatal 
termination to the illness had not been anticipated, and u 
happened that neither a “watcher” nor any of the family were 
present when the end came. The mother was sent for, and 
promptly arrived. She would not believe that her little one 
was dead, and proceeded to blow into his mouth. While she 
was thus engaged, the father put in an appearance and called 
upon his wife to desist. She took no heed, whereupon he 
endeavoured to force her from the bedside, and there ensued a 
most unseemly scuflle between them. A nurse tried to quell 
the disturbance, but this only led to further friction, and 
matters were beginning to assume a very serious aspect when 
the “ watcher ” fortunately arrived, and succeeded in throwing 
oil on the troubled waters. 

When a Hebrew who is known in the neighbourhood dies 
in the hospital, all his or her friends and relatives — men, 
women, and children—flock into the institution and congregate 
and wail around the bed, with the result that the medical and 
nursing staff are greatly inconvenienced and hindered in their 
work. 

On Saturday nights and Bank holidays there are so many 
applicants for admission into all parts of the hospital that the 
resources of the institution are taxed to the utmost. 

If any one has any doubts as to the brutalities practised on 
women by men, let him visit the London Hospital on a Saturday 
night. Very terrible sights will meet his eye. Sometimes as 
many as twelve or fourteen women may be seen seated in the 
receiving-room, waiting for their bruised and bleeding faces and 
bodies to be attended to. In nine cases out of ten the injuries 
have been inflicted by brutal and perhaps drunken husbands. 
The nurses tell me, however, that any remarks they may make 
reflecting on the aggressors are received with great indignation 
by the wretched sufferers. They positively will not hear a single 
word against the cowardly ruffians. 

“Sometimes," said a nurse to me, “when I have told a 
woman that her husband is a brute, she has drawn herself uo 
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and replied: ‘You mind your own business, miss. We find 
the lates and taxes, and the likes of you are paid out of ’em to 
wait on us.’ ” 

One day a German woman, who could not have been moie 
than twenty years of age, was introduced into the geneial ward 
to be treated for a broken jaw. On the following day several 
friends came to see her, and among them her reputed husband, 
who had inflicted the injury. As soon as she saw him she 
burst into tears, and begged the nurse to allow her to return 
home with him at once. Upon being told that her removal 
from the hospital would be attended with danger, she re¬ 
luctantly consented to remain there for the time being; but 
she left two days afterwards. As she was taking her departure, 
the nurse warned her that the slightest additional violence on 
her husband’s part must be fatal, whereupon she exclaimed 
impatiently: 

“Ah, ma’am, you don’t know anything about it. You see, 
I love him with all my heart.” 

And at this time the jaw had not even been set. 

The nurses as a body possess great amiability, patience, and 
gentleness; but it is often useful if to these qualities is added 
that of muscular strength. It sometimes happens, indeed, that 
the nurses have to combine the functions of ministering angels 
with those of police constables, as the following experience of 
one of them will show. 

“ One day,” she said, “ a woman who had been very much 
maltreated by her husband was brought into the hospital. She 
was too tipsy for the doctors to examine her, and so she was 
sent up to the general ward, where she refused to undress, and 
began to scream and utter the most fiendish noises. I and 
another nurse tried to lake her in hand, but it was of no use. 
She wrenched off my apron, and tore my dress terribly. It 
was, in fact, impossible to do anything with her, and so, after 
we had, with a lot of trouble, removed her skirt and bodice, we 
let her go to sleep. Two hours afterwards, when we awoke 
her, it took three of us to remove her things. She was a 
foreign Jewess—a Pole, I think.” 

Every afternoon some five or six hundred out-patients are 
treated at the London Hospital. When they arrive, if the 
inspector is satisfied, they are passed through at once j if he is 
not satisfied, enquiries are made. On passing the barrier, they 
are presented with numbered books for the prescriptions, and 
they then proceed to interview the physician or surgeon. 

E 2 
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There are separate departments for the different classes of 
disease, one entire ward being devoted to ophthalmic cases. 
The out-patients, most of whom attend between the hours of 
nine a.m. and six-thirty p.m,, are for the most part wretchedly 
poor. 

The daily routine in each ward may be briefly described. 
The majority of the patients arc called by the night nurse at a 
quarter to six in the morning. Those who are able to wash 
themselves do so ; the nurse washes the others. Between six 
and half-past breakfast is served. Everything is then made 
ready for the day nurse, who enters the ward punctually at 
seven. The beds are then made, and the floors swept. The 
probationary nurse does the dusting, while the regular nurse 
cleans the tables, etc. At nine the patients have bread and 
milk, and after that the day nurse makes ready for the doctois. 
They usually appear a little after ten, and remain with the 
patients till about twelve. 

Then comes the patients’ dinner, which—save of course in 
special cases—consists of meat from the joint, vegetables, and 
pudding, the different quantities of each being carefully weighed 
out by the nurse. After dinner the ward is kept very quiet, 
unless a visiting physician or surgeon comes in. If one makes 
his appearance he is accompanied by a whole army of students. 
The beds are all visited in turn, and he lectures on those cases 
that are worthy of remark. Sometimes his harangue will occupy 
twenty minutes or half an hour. One would imagine that the 
patients themselves would find this very galling and obnoxious. 
The very reverse, however, is the case. There is a great deal 
of jealousy on the subject, and if A’s case is lectured on and 
B’s is not, B passes the rest of the day in the highest possible 
dudgeon. 

Tea is served at four, and when this has been cleared away, 
the day nurse makes the beds for the second time, does the 
evening dressing, and tidies up the ward for the night. At 
seven the saucepans are put on for the soup and beef-tea, and 
soon afterwards supper is served. At eight the lights are 
turned down, and a cup of milk is placed by the bedside of 
every patient. Between eight and ten the doctors come round 
again, and at twenty minutes past nine the day nurse is relieved 
by the night nurse. 

Before concluding this paper, I think I may appropriately 
describe the experience of a fiiend of mine. 

On leaving my court one morning I repaiirrl to one of iny 
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clubs, as is my custom, for luncheon. On enquiring for a 
friend who usually sat at the same table as myself, I was 

informed that he had met with an accident and was in- 

Hospital. 

Though very anxious to learn the nature of his injuries, 1 
had no leisure to make any enquiries that day. Subsequently 
I learnt that my friend, while outside Ludgate Hill Station, 
slipped on a piece of orange peel and fell to the ground, 
fracturing his thigh. He was picked up, put into a four- 

wheeler, and taken to-, where he arrived at about one 

o’clock in the afternoon. He was placed in the-ward, 

where some eleven other patients were being treated. 

As soon as I learnt what had taken place, I was all 
anxiety to go and see my friend, and on the day following that 
on which I had first heard the news, I took a cab from Worship 
Street for the purpose of doing so. I had no order of admission, 
and knew nothing about the visiting regulations. 

In the gateway stood a good-looking old pensioner, and as 
I was hunying past him, he exclaimed: 

“Hullo! where are you going?” 

“Well,” I replied, stopping short and confronting him, 
“ I’m not quite sure. Perhaps you can assist me. I under¬ 
stand that there’s a friend of mine in the hospital, and I’m 

going to see him. Mr.-, fractured thigh. Perhaps you 

can direct me.” 

“ Oh,” said he good-naturedly, “ we don’t do things in that 
sort of way here. I know the case; but you haven’t come at 
the right time ; besides, he’s seen one visitor already to-day.” 

“Well,” I replied, “that’s awkward, though I don’t see any 
just cause or impediment why he shouldn’t see another.” 

“No," he replied with composure; “only that it’s agin the 
rules.” 

“Is the principal in, or any one I can refer to?” 

“ Well, you see, it's just about dinner-time.’’ 

This was true enough, for I had driven round immediately 
after adjourning the court for luncheon. The gate-keeper’s 
remark served to remind me that I had no time to spare, so I 
observed: 

“ Come, come, you can make a difference with me. Don’t 
you know me ? I’m your magistrate." 

“ Lor bless me! ” he exclaimed; “ why, it’s Mr. Montagu! 
Oh, sir, of course you can go in when you like. Go through 
that door, sir.” 
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I entered, and two minutes later was standing by the bed¬ 
side of my friend. He was very cheery, and, as he explained, 
wonderfully comfortable considering the circumstances. He 
spoke with enthusiasm and gratitude of the way in which he was 
being treated. 

I visited him several times, and was greatly impressed by 
the quiet and order that prevailed in the hospital, and by the 
excellence of the arrangements generally. 

Pleasant as it was to see my triend from time to lime, I was 
anything but happy while in the hospital. Terrible sights 
necessarily meet the eye there. For example, in the bed next 
that of my friend lay a little boy who was deaf and dumb, and, 
as if these afflictions were not sufficient in themselves, he was 
suffering and dying from a contraction of the limbs. One day 
I saw the nurse dressing him for bed-sores, and never before in 
my life had I set eyes on so pitiable an object As I was 
taking leave of my friend on this occasion, I said: 

“ You will be out, the doctor tells me, in a fortnight. For¬ 
give me if I don’t come again. I can’t bear these terrible 
sights.” 

When the fortnight had elapsed, and he was once more out 
and about, we talked over his hospital experiences. 

“A night or two after I was taken in,” he said, “a man was 
admitted who had fallen off the flies at the Britannia Theatre. 
What with this poor fellow on one side of me and the little 
dumb boy on the other, the experience was one I am never 
likely to forget. The Britannia man died next day, and the 
lad was suffering still when I came out. But,” added my 
friend, with a smile, “ things, even in a place like that, some¬ 
times have their comic side,” and he went on to describe an 
incident that greatly amused me. 

It appeared that, during the last week of his stay in the 
hospital, two new patients were introduced into the ward, and 
placed in opposite beds. By a remarkable coincidence both 
were suffering from the same malady —delirium tremens. They 
were of different social status, they came from different districts, 
and they were—as was most conclusively established—uttei 
strangers to one another. 

When admitted—the one at nine o’clock in the evening, 
and the other at half-past ten—they were hot then drunk, but 
recovering from the effects of drink. Each fell sound asleep 
immediately he was put to bed. 

The night passed, and the morning found them somewhat 
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restless. All that day they took very little food, and, of course, 
no stimulants. Night again came on, the candles were put out, 
the patients for the most part fell asleep, and quiet and stillness 
reigned—for a little while. 

Suddenly a bed creaked, and the next moment a terrible 
oath was uttered in a guttural whisper. One of the men was 
sitting up in bed; my friend could just descry him in the semi¬ 
darkness. 

“ Now,” said the man, leaning forward and speaking in the 
direction of his fellow-sufferer, “ we ain’t going to stand this 
sort of thing any longer. We’ll make our escape from this 
-place, and I’ll tell yer ’ow we'll do it.” 

My iriend turned his head, and, behold 1 the other man 
was sitting up in bed. He, too, muttered a fearful oath. Then 
he said : 

“Right you are. The Home Secretary is the boy for us. 
We’ll make these minions tremble. Not one single drop all 
day 1 ” 

The two spectral forms in night-shirts proceeded with one 
accord to scramble out of bed. 

My friend had a slick beside him, and with it he drummed 
on the floor as hard as he could. The nurse ran in from the 
adjoining ward, assistance was procured, and the two de¬ 
linquents were removed and placed in separate parts of the 
building. 



CHAPTER VII 

MEDLAND HALL 


Opened by the London Congiegationnl Union—The proprietors summoned 
for permitting overcrowding—I propose an arrangement—It is ac¬ 
cepted—A conference—Resolutions—Speakers’ experiences of casual 
wards—Various classes of casuals—A “stiff*’’ or hawker’s license— 
Why Mcdland Hall was founded—Encouraging results. 

There are many charitable institutions in London about which 
the general public know little or nothing, and among the 
number may be reckoned Medland Hall. 

Opened at the beginning of last year by Mr. Sydney 
Halifax, situated near the Stepney railway station, and owned 
by the London Congregational Union, Medland Hall is to all 
intents and purposes a casual ward for men run on an im¬ 
proved method. 

On the first night of its existence the Hall had twenty 
inmates, and on the day the census was taken the number was 
six hundred and eighty-three, including four hundred under 
fifty years of age. Thousands of persons have benefited by 
the institution since its establishment. 

The shelter opens its doors at eleven o’clock at night, and 
the inmates are allowed to remain there until six in the 
morning. It sometimes happens that a man will leave before 
that time, in which case there will always be several poor 
outcasts anxious to take his place. One or two hours’ rest 
and shelter are very welcome to those who have passed the 
night wandering about the streets or crouching in a doorway. 
During the winter nights a number of men are usually to be 
seen waiting outside the building on the chance of being 
admitted. 

Last September Medland Hall came before my notice 
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officially at the Thames Police Court. The proprietors of the 
place were summoned by the Limehouse Board of Works, 
under the Nuisances Removal Act, for permitting overcrowd¬ 
ing, and thereby endangering the health of the inmates. The 
sanitary inspector, at whose instance the proceedings were 
taken, stated that, when he visited the premises, which con¬ 
sisted of four floors, they contained three hundred and eighty- 
four persons, whereas they were only capable of properly 
accommodating two hundred. After explaining that he had 
found the house similarly overcrowded on other occasions, he 
said that the inmates had nothing to lie on but the bare 
boards, and that, in his opinion, such a condition of things was 
not conducive to health. 

Mr. Gates, the superintendent of the Hall, next gave 
evidence. He explained that the premises the Union then 
occupied were of a temporary character, the original building 
having been destroyed by fire, and a new one being in course 
of erection. He went on to say that their lease would expire 
on the twenty-fourth of October, and that they would then 
be able to move into their new quarters. 

It occurred to me that if I made a peremptory order for 
the closing of the premises, I should be depriving hundreds 
of poor fellows of a shelter. I therefore proposed that an 
arrangement should be come to between the authorities and 
the London Congregational Union, suggesting that the former 
might withdraw from the prosecution on the latter undertaking 
to limit the number of inmates to two hundred. This pro¬ 
position was accepted and acted upon. 

On Tuesday, the fifth of April in the present year, a 
conference was held at Mcdland Hall, respecting the con¬ 
dition of casual wards in the metropolis. Mr. Sydney Halifax 
presided, and was supported by Mr. Gates, Mr. Stapley (of 
the London County Council), and other gentlemen. There 
were also present over four hundred men, most of whom had 
been inmates of casual wards. 

The resolutions proposed and passed were: 

“i. That the casual ward accommodation of the metro¬ 
polis should be largely increased, so that neither men nor 
women need be turned upon the streets because the wards are 
full. 

“ 2. That casuals be admitted to the wards up till midnight 
on any night, and that they be at liberty to leave at five 
o’clock in the morning. 
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“3. That no task should be required of those casuals 
who only need shelter and medical attendance, but that when 
they need food, whether supper or breakfast, or both, the 
labour performed should be in proportion to the meals con¬ 
sumed. 

“4. That the dietary be improved, and the scope of the 
tasks so arranged as to give to casuals the opportunity of 
doing that class of work for which they are best adapted, and 
that the plank bed be prohibited. 

“ 5. That the property qualification for election to Boards 
of Guardians be abolished, and the method of electing theta 
be so reformed as to admit of working men taking a direct 
part in the administration of the casual wards. 

“ 6 . That no limits be placed upon the number of visits by 
men or women to the casual wards, provided that they are 
destitute at the time of application.” 

Several casuals were called upon to state their views, and 
the speeches they made were so amusing and interesting that 
1 propose to give some quotations from them. 

Mr. E. ascended to the platform, and addressed the con¬ 
ference as follows: 

"Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen—my comrades —1 
shall never forget my first experience of casual wards. I am 
speaking of about fifteen years’ experience. I didn't know 
what sort of a thing the inside of a casual ward was; but I had 
been fifteen nights in the streets, and I had got to that pitch 
that I thought I would go to the casual ward, and X went to 
the best I could find—Shoreditch. A tall gent about six feet 
high came to the door and looked down on me. ‘ What do 
you want ? ’ says he. ‘ I want a night’s lodging, if you please,’ 
says I. ' Oh, come in, young gentleman,’ says he. ‘ We arc 
here for that purpose; come in. I’ll give you ycr supper in 
a minute.’ In I went, and down I sat, quite comfortable 
like. Presently I heard a voice through a little wicket window 
say: ‘ Come here. What’s yer name ? ’ I told ’im. ‘ What 
are yon?’ says he. I told ’im. ‘What’s ycr age?’ says he. 
‘Well,’ thinks I to myself, ‘you’ll know enough presently.’ 
Howsoever, I told ’im, and then he looks me up and down, 
and says: ‘ You ain’t partic’lar strong, are you ? I shall talk 
to you in the morning.’ ‘Well,’ says I to myself, ‘that cove’s 
all right.’ Next morning they gave me my breakfast, and the 
same cove opens the door, and says, with a grin: ‘ D’yer see 
those stones?’ Should think I did see ’em—great lumps of 
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granite. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘you’ve got to break ’em before you 
go out of here.’ Thinks I to myself, ‘if they wait till I 
break ’em they’ll have to wait a long time.’ There were two 
hammers lying there, and I took the biggest and struck at 
the stones. The hammer flew up to the ceiling and I didn’t 
know where I was. I did no good with those stones. The 
cove came back in about an hour, and said: ‘ Can’t you do 
no better than that?’ My hands were all bleeding, and I 
says: ‘No; I can’t do ’em.’ Then he brings me four or five 
pieces of oakum, and I started to pick ’em. When I had 
got through about five ounces he comes back, and says: 
‘ Why, you’re no good at anything. I've a good mind to run 
you in.’ ‘What for?’ says I. “Cause you ain’t done your 
task,’ says he, and he goes on to say as how there’s an old 
chap in the next cell what had done his little lot by four 
o’clock. ‘ Don’t you come here again,’ says he to me. I’ve 
’eard say that a Cabinet Minister in the ’Ouse of Commons 
said there wasn’t any poverty in London, and that it was 
greatly exaggerated, and that the casual wards weren't ’air 
full. Well, now the very same night I went to four casual 
wards and I couldn’t get in ’cause they said as how they was 
all full. Something has been said about Mile End. Well, 
I’ve been there, and the bloke has come to the door, and 
said: ‘How many of yer?’ ‘Ten,’ says we. ‘Well,’ says 
he, ‘I can only take in five. The others must go away.’ 
And would you believe it, when I got inside I found there 
was eight cells empty I If any gent calls what’s a-lnoking 
after ’em, they go and fill up all the cells pretty quick. That’s 
’ow they work it, and I think it’s about time some one did 
look into it. Well, I think I’ll leave this now in better hands. 
This is my maiden speech." 

Mr. E. was loudly applauded, and was complimented upon 
his speech by the chairman. 

A Mr. B. next addressed the meeting. He said: 

“ This is the first time I have ever occupied this platform; 
perhaps it will not be the last. I think it an honour to stand 
up here. I wish to relate to you in a few simple words my 
experience. One of my experiences was in 1889, when I 
entered Whitechapel ward. I was perished with cold. They 
gave me a small portion of bread and some skilly. I was 
told to wash my face in water which resembled broth, and I 
wiped my face on a towel that would disgrace a rag-shop. 
Then I was told to go to bed, and after wrapping myself in 
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a blanket you could see to read a newspaper through, I got 
to sleep. In the morning I had four pounds of oakum to 
pick in an ill-lighted and ill-ventilated room. I tried to pick 
it, but got nervous because I thought I should get run in. 
At five o’clock they took my oakum away from me and 
booked the quantity. They then gave me a pint of skilly 
resembling bill-stickers’ paste, and a small portion of bread. 
I was put back with others, as I thought, to go to bed, but 
the fates had ordained that I was not to go to bed, but to 
prison. After waiting for some time the casual master came 
in with a list of seven names, and I was among them. We 
had to stand out in a line, and after we were all assembled, 
three policemen took us into custody and we were marched 
round to the police station, taken before the magistrate and 
sentenced, three of us to fouiteen days and the others to 
eighteen days. I was better treated in prison, and had better 
food, and was altogether much more comfortable than when I 
was in the casual ward. I fought shy of casual wards after 
that, and went on into the country and got a little work. Eut 
it soon failed, and then I had to go back to casual wards. 
The next experience I had was in 1890, when I went into 
Rolhcrhithe. I dare say you know what sort of a shop that 
is. I was received more like Bill Sikes and his dawg than 
anything else. They gave me ten hundredweight of stones 
to bieak. I knew no more of breaking stones than tfie whale 
did of the inside of St. Paul. I had a poisoned ankle when 
I went in, and I was afraid of hitting it. After knocking the 
stones about till five o’clock in the afternoon, the master looks 
in and he says: ‘Young gentleman, I don’t wish to hurry 
yon, but if you haven’t done I shall have to charge you.’ I 
didn’t finish my task, and I was taken to the Greenwich 
Police Court next day and received fourteen days. Why 
should we have our hands bleeding because we haven’t got 
fourpence? Why should we have our hearts bleeding because 
we are set to tasks which no convicted criminal has to per¬ 
form ? I ask you who are assembled here to-night, bond fide 
working men, some of you fellows like me—I ask all of you 
to do your best. If you never spoke before in your lives, 
open your mouths and let these gentlemen know what we 
have to suffer at the hands of the casual masters. I say to 
these ladies and gentlemen, if they do their best to help us, 
and to alleviate our sufferings in our daily march thiough this 
life, I am sure they will not only have the plaudits of thou- 
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sands like me, but the approbation of the Divine Mediator 
and Friend who is always willing and who is always quick 
to reward those who give even a cup of cold water in His 
name.” 

Another casual gave an account of his experiences. His 
story was similar to that of the others. He was ordered to 
break ten hundredweight of stones—a task, he declared, that 
no novice could perform if he were offered a thousand pounds 
as his reward—and because, by the end of the day, he had 
only got through about half the quantity, he was taken into 
court and sentenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment. 

A magistrate sees a good many frequenters of casual wards. 
For the most part they are brought before him charged with 
.neglecting their allotted tasks. In some cases they are poor, 
miserable-looking creatures, weak physically and without any 
moral backbone. Another class are the sturdy, impudent 
beggars, who, I verily believe, abstain from work on principle. 
Again, it sometimes happens that the delinquent is an 
apparently honest man, who, having lost his means of liveli¬ 
hood, through no fault of his own, has been forced to resort 
to the casual ward. 

It is, of course, impossible to generalise with regard to 
this class of prisoners. Each case must be judged on its own 
merits. Obviously, if a man is quite capable of performing 
his work, but wilfully abstains from doing so, he must be sent 
to prison. On the other hand, if he is unable, either through 
physical weakness or want of knowledge, to accomplish his 
task, it would be grossly unjust to punish him; but there is 
always a doctor in attendance, I believe, and he certifies 
whether or no the person is able-bodied. 

The question of the capacity of the casuals to do the 
particular kind of work that is set before them is one that 
apparently needs to be looked into. 

“ They gave me a lot of oakum to pick,” said a casual in 
describing his experiences, “ and as I had never done such a 
job before, and) didn’t know how to do it, of course I hadn’t 
finished in time. Now, I’m a basket-maker, and what would 
be the good to put a man to make a lot of baskets when he 
had never done work of that kind before? And where’s the 
difference, I should like to know!” 

Among the tramps, who constitute a large proportion of 
the inmates of casual wards, are many men who have been 
navvies. They also include a number of soldiers—some of 
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whom are pensioners—and a sprinkling of broken-down pro¬ 
fessional men. Oddly enough, you seldom or never find an 
old sailor in the ragged army of tramps. 

The crafty, indolent individual who begs his way from 
door to door, and from street to street, has several ways of 
evading the law. His principal expedient is to procure a 
hawker’s license, which is known among the brotherhood as 
a “ stiff.” It is the easiest thing imaginable to do tliis. All 
a man has to do is to go to the police station, pay five shillings, 
give his name, and ask for a hawker’s “ brief.” 

The license confers upon the holder legal authority to call 
at any house, provided he has something to sell. Two or 
three pencils, one or two sticks, half-a-dozen boot-laces — 
these, or any other equally trifling goods, are sufficient for 
the purpose. Under cover of this pretence, for it is no better, 
begging is carried on all over the country. When confronted 
by a constable, all the delinquent has to do is to produce his 
license and declare that he is merely pursuing the legal calling 
of a hawker—an explanation he not infrequently conveys in 
language that is none of the choicest. 

I cannot forbear to describe a police inspector’s experience 
of one of these individuals. 

The officer found the fellow, to all intents and purposes, 
begging, though he carried, ostensibly for sale, a packet of 
cards on which scriptural texts were inscribed. 

“ Do you know," said the former, “ that you want a license 
to do this sort of thing ? ” 

“ No, I don’t want a license,” was the reply. 

“ But you do,” retorted the inspector, “ and if I catch you 
at this game again, I shall have you locked up.” 

“You will, will you? Well, we’ll see about that;” and 
the mendicant bade him farewell in terms both flippant and 
filthy. 

Later in the day the police inspector met the same man, 
as he was skulking out of the gateway of a gentleman's 
mansion. 

“ Hullo, there! ” said the officer, “ now, you know I’ve 
warned you that you want a license for this business.” 

The fellow retorted : 

“I suppose you know best, but I know better. I don’t 
want a license—because I’ve got one; ” and as he spoke he 
drew his “brief" from his pocket and laughed in the officer’s 
face. “Take me to the station, my friend,” he continued, 
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‘'and see wliat your superior will say”—an invitation, it is 
needless to say, that was not accepted. 

It sometimes happens that men of this stamp will enter 
the casual ward with money successfully concealed about their 
persons. A tall fellow of twenty, who, though as strong as a 
horse, had never done a proper day’s work in his life, was 
heard to boast that he once went into a casual ward with 
fourteen shillings in his pocket, did his task without perspiring, 
and left the establishment next day as rich as he entered it. 

What with pots of four ale, plenty of fresh air, and the 
constant meeting with old friends, the tramp’s life, though it 
has its intervals of imprisonment, is a tolerably merry one. 
The philosophy of the thing appears to be that it is easier to 
idle, and eat and drink, than to work hard and only do the 
same. 

It would seem that nothing can be done to put down our 
vagrant population, which increases year by year, the children 
inheriting the lazy and roving proclivities of their parents. 

Mcdland Hall was founded, in the first place, because it 
was felt that the casual wards are not able to accommodate 
all who desire to enter them, and, in the second place, because 
there was a desire to try the experiment of letting out the 
inmates sufficiently early in the morning to admit of their 
obtaining work. A man has to stay in the casual ward the 
greater part of the day, breaking stones, picking oakum, or 
doing some other work as a set-off against his food and night’s 
lodging; and as, when he is set at liberty, it is much too late 
to find a job anywhere, he is unable to get the money to pay 
for a bed. Unless, therefore, he has the luck to secure the 
loan of a few pence, he is driven back at night to the casual 
ward, with the same consequences as before, and in the end, 
it may very likely be, he is sucked down into the vortex of 
chronic pauperism. How easy to sink ! How difficult to rise 
again 1 

As I say, Medland Hall, in which I take a very great 
interest, was established on lines intended to enable its in¬ 
mates to regain an independent footing in the world. The 
experiment, I am delighted to think, has been attended with 
very encouraging results. Undoubtedly our Local Govern¬ 
ment Board and Boards of Guardians can learn some very 
useful lessons from Medland Hall. 
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‘ Xliclvs’c! Hall”—Celebialed names—My first appearance—Sir William 
Bodkin—The granting of licenses—The Argyll Rooms—Cremume 
Gardens — A ludicrous incident—Wietched accommodation—The 
poor juryman 1 — How service was once evaded—The “Slaughter 
House”—Lockyer—Mrs. Ilowe—Changes in the Sessions. 


Old names cling to old places, or else, why Clerkenwell 
Green ? There is nothing verdant about the spot so designated. 
It is a small open space surrounded by dingy-looking houses, 
and situated in one of the most crowded districts in London. 

Clerkenwell itself is peopled by small tradesmen. Several 
nationalities are represented there, including Germans and 
Trench, who for the most part are engaged in the manufacture 
of watches, clocks, and jewellery. 

Between Clerkenwell and Holborn is to be found a very 
large Italian colony, consisting of organ-grinders, image-sellers, 
ice-cream vendors, and the like. 

The principal building of the neighbourhood stands on 
Clerkenwell Green itself, and is known as the Middlesex 
Sessions House. It was originally called “Hicks’s Ilall,” 
though who Hicks was I really do not know, nor is it my 
intention to pause to enquire. It may be that Hicks erected 
the building; possibly he merely lived in it; or did the name 
originate by reason of so commanding a structure evoking 
the exclamation, “ Bravo Hicks ! ” ? Again I say I do not 
know. 

When I was called to the Bar, there were, besides the 
Central Criminal Court, two buildings used for sessional 
purposes—the Middlesex Sessions House, on Clerkenwell 
Green, and the Surrey Sessions House, at Newington. A 
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barrister was not allowed to practise at both Courts. If he 
were a member of the Home Circuit, he could choose between 
the two; if not, the Court on the north of the Thames was 
the only one open to him. As an inevitable consequence, 
the Bar of the latter tribunal was always an exceedingly large 
one. 

Many celebrated men have commenced their career at 
Clerkenwell, notably the late Lord Chancellor, Serjeants Bal 
lantine and Parry, Mr. Poland, Q.C., and Serjeant Sleigh. 
On special occasions, too, the wails have echoed the eloquence 
of Lord Chief Justice Holker, Sir Henry James, Sir Charles 
Russell, and other men of like eminence. 

It was at Clerkenwell that I made my first appearance as a 
criminal advocate, and here it was that I laboured, day in and 
day out, during a long series of years. The sessions were 
nearly always held twice a month, and they usually lasted from 
Monday till Friday. 

There were two Courts at Clerkenwell—one presided over 
by the Assistant-Judge to the bench of magistrates, and the 
other by the Deputy Assistant-Judge, with whom sat the 
justices themselves. The Assistant-Judge was appointed by 
the Home Office, and received a salary of fifteen hundred 
pounds a year. He enjoyed the privilege of appointing hU 
deputy, who was remunerated at the rate of five guineas per 
diem while the Sessions lasted. The Assistant-Judge alsn 
presided in the Court of Quarter Sessions for hearing appeals 
from the decisions of the magistrates in the Courts below; 
but the justices who sat with him had equal voting power 
with himself. 

When I joined the Sessions, a new and very excellent 
Judge had just been appointed. This was Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William) Bodkin. His deputy was Mr. Payne, part editor of 
Carrington and Payne’s Reports. 

The two Judges had nothing to do with granting either 
public-house or music and dancing licenses. This was left to 
the justices themselves. Within the last few years the power 
of granting music and dancing licenses has been vested in the 
London County Council. I scarcely feel justified in criticising 
a method of which I have had no direct personal experience, 
but I may say with reference to the. old system—and I had a 
large licensing practice—that I regarded it as very far from 
satisfactory. It has always struck me that, in default of a 
system of local option, the best persons in the London district 
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to have the power of granting or refusing licenses would be 
the stipendiary magistrates. Each one knows his own district 
and its requirements, and—what is of still greater importance 
—he is familiar with the character of all the licensed premises 
it contains, having them brought constantly under his notice. 
If the present number of licenses is to be reduced—and the 
interests of the community certainly demand that it should be 
—surely the best way to effect the reduction would be by 
cancelling those attached to disreputable houses. If a con¬ 
firmation committee were found to be desirable, one could be 
composed of, say, ten of the metropolitan magistrates presided 
over by the chief. The amount of extra work that would thus 
be thrown upon them would not be very considerable. 

In times gone by, some of the greatest field days at 
Clerkenwell were those upon which the applications for music 
and dancing licenses were heard. I am speaking of the 
time when the Argyll Rooms and Cremorne were in existence. 

For many years the license for the Argyll Rooms was 
granted on the application of counsel as a matter of course. 
The inspector of police was asked the usual question by the 
chairman : “ Any complaints, inspector ? ” His invariable 
reply was: “No, sir.” The chairman then put the question 
to his brother magistrates : “ Those in favour of renewing the 
license hold up the right hand. On the contrary.” There 
were few, if any, votes in opposition, and the application was 
duly granted. 

But a change suddenly came over the spirit of these pro¬ 
ceedings. Whether the public became better, or the places 
became worse, or both, I do not know; but one thing is 
certain, year by year the license of the Argyll Rooms met 
with determined opposition, and year by year Mr. Bignell, the 
proprietor, was represented by the most eminent counsel that 
wealth could procure. There was usually a magisterial “whip,” 
and the bench was crowded. The attendance of justices was 
sometimes, indeed, so large that several of them had to be 
relegated to the jury-box. 

Of course each justice had a vote, and the result was there¬ 
fore always in doubt until the hands were counted. The license 
of the Argyll Rooms was ultimately refused, I believe, in con¬ 
sequence of a kind of riot that occurred one night in Windmill 
Street, just as the Casino was closing. 

For yeais the license of Cremorne Gardens was held by Mr, 
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Simpson, who was also the proprietor of Simpson’s Restaurant 
in the Strand. Subsequently Cremorne passed into the hands of 
Mr. E. T. Smith, the lessee of Drury Lane, a most popular and 
genial man, who had, I should think, seen more of life, with 
its ups and downs, than any other individual then living. He 
was a great favourite with every one, not excluding the Middle¬ 
sex magistrates, who always granted his license without a 
murmur. In the course of time this admirable caterer for the 
entertainment of the public died, and Cremorne Gardens passed 
into new hands. 

I think I was one of the counsel who appeared on behalf of 
the applicant on the occasion when the license was refused. 
Sir John Holker (the Attorney-General) led. The opposition, 
which was instituted by Canon Cromwell and petitioners in the 
district, was represented by the late Mr. Bottomley Firth, 
afterwards Deputy Chairman of the London County Council. 

On the same day a rather ludicrous incident arose out of 
the application for the renewal of the license of a well-known 
music hall in the West End. The applicant appeared before 
the bench in the usual way, and the license was about to be 
granted without any opposition being raised when up jumped 

Major -, a magistrate, who had an unfortunate habit of 

objecting to everything and everybody on the very smallest 
provocation. 

The Major said he desired to put some questions to the 
applicant, who straightway went first white and then red, and 
began to tremble visibly. 

"Now, sir,” said the Major, “attend to me. Is it true that 
on one occasion, some few weeks back, two private soldiers of 
the Guards were refused admission to your ball because they 
were in uniform ? ” 

“ No, sir," replied the wretched man, " not because they 
were in uniform, but because we thought they were a little in— 
a little in-” 

“In what?” retorted the Major angrily; “a little in what, 
sir ? ” 

“ Well, sir,” faltered the applicant, “ not quite the better for 
drink." 

“You thought, did you I" shouted the Major, growing 
purple in the face with rage. “ You ventured—you actually 
ventured-! I move that this license be refused." 

* There was an awkward pause, during which the miserable 

f 2 
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applicant murmured something about meaning no harm. 
Almost going down on his knees, he proceeded to stammer out 
this unfortunate observation: 

“I assure you, Major—believe me, Major—I should be the 
last to cast a slur upon any member of the British army. I’m 
the son of an officer myself.’’ 

This was too much for the Major. 

“You, sir!” he shouted, almost jumping out of his seat 
with indignation. “You! I call upon the chairman to put 
the question to the vote.” 

The applicant had a narrow escape, for though the bench 
was extremely full, the license was granted only by a majority 
of two. I don’t suppose the applicant ever alluded to his 
military connections in public again. 

In the Clcrkenwell Sessions House, as in most criminal 
courts, there is very poor accommodation for the public. I 
always felt exceedingly sorry for the witnesses. Day alter day 
they had to be in attendance, and until their services were 
actually required they had to kill time as best they could by 
loitering about outside the building or lolling in the neighbour¬ 
ing public-house. When at last their case came on they had 
to stand outside the door of the Court—huddled together with 
pickpockets, housebreakers, and Other depraved characters who 
come under the general head of “prisoners’ friends"—waiting 
until their names were called out. 

Considering what discomforts and hardships had to be 
endured at the Sessions House, I often marvelled that any 
persons could be found to come forward as witnesses and 
prosecutors. 

Then, too, how hard is the lot of that long-suffering in¬ 
dividual, the British juryman. I have always had the greatest 
pity and admiration for him, probably for the same reason as 
that given by Jo in “ Bleak House ”: “ 'E was wery good to 
me, ’e was.” 

There is, I believe, no Court in the world where the juryman 
has suffered more than at the Clerkenwell Sessions House. He, 
too, while in waiting, has no place of rest and shelter. He had, 
and no doubt still has, to attend from ten in the morning till 
five in the afternoon every day during the Sessions. It is true 
that, while in waiting, the juryman can sit in Court, that is, 
if he is able to find a vacant seat ; but it is not a very gre^t 
privilege to be permitted to spend many hours in a viiiitecl 
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atmosphere, with, very likely, some specimens of tin tubbed 
humanity as next-door neighbours. 

One hears of a proposal to pay Members of Parliament, but 
surely jurymen should be first considered. A Member of 
Parliament has many privileges. He may like to write “ M.P.” 
after his name ; he may enjoy belonging to “the best club in 
the world ”; he may even not be averse to seeing his name in 
the papers; and have there not been known politicians who 
were not wholly displeased to hear the sound of their own 
voices ? A Member of Parliament has, I admit, anxious and 
laborious duties to perform, but no one would deny that there 
is a credit as well as a debit side to the account. What, 
however, of Lhe poor juryman? Where are his privileges? 
To be fined by the Judge if he arrives in Court a minute 
late; to be censured if, worn out by the verbosity of counsel, 
he allows his eye to rest upon the newspaper he has surrep¬ 
titiously abstracted from his pocket ; and to have withering 
glances shot at him if he ventures to return a verdict not 
quite in accordance with the views of the bench—these are 
his rewards. 

While upon the subject of jurymen, I cannot resist describ¬ 
ing a whimsical incident that occurred many years ago. It was 
a Monday morning, in the middle of July, and I remember, as 
I journeyed to Clerkenwell, remarking how lovely was the 
weather. The Judge was a little late, the grand jury was being 
charged, and we—that is, the Bar—had either robed or were 
robing, and stood chatting together in our room. While we 
were thus engaged my clerk ushered in the well-known form of 
a celebrated journalist, who was an old friend of mine. He 
was very smart, in his snow-white waistcoat, and looked like a 
visitor at a garden-party. 

Shaking hands with him, I exclaimed : 

“What on earth brings you here? " 

“I’m on the jury,” he replied; “that is to say, I’ve been 
summoned. For goodness’ sake get me off. I never was so 
busy in my life, and from what they tell me I should be kept 
here for a week or a fortnight. You go down and say a word 
for me to the Clerk of the Peace before they begin calling over 
the names.” 

I need hardly say that I did so at once, but returned in a 
few minutes only to report a failure in my mission. The clerk 
had informed me that he dared not erase the name without 
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the permission of Sir William Bodkin, who, on being appealed 
to, had turned a deaf ear to our prayer. 

On hearing of the result of my efforts, a blank expression 
came over my friend’s face. It did trot, however, remain there 
long; and the next minute a smile lit up the features of this 
most genial of men. It was clear that he had bethought him 
of an expedient, and I awaited the developement of events with 
interest. 

The usher came and announced that the grand jury were 
charged, whereupon we all proceeded into Court. On entering 
that chamber, my friend, without waiting for his name to be 
called, made straight for the jury-box, as if only loo anxious to 
discharge the onerous duties his country had imposed upon 
him. I observed that he took the seat usually allotted to the 
foreman of the twelve gentlemen who are called upon “ to true 
verdict give,” etc. 

The other eleven in due course entered the box. Whether 
they recognised the eminent journalist or not, or whether the 
attraction of the white waistcoat and genial face proved irre¬ 
sistible, I cannot say; but while preliminaries, such as taking 
the picas, were engaging the attention of the Court, my friend 
in the box became the centre around which all his fellow- 
jurymen gathered, like (lies about a jam-pot. He appeared 
to be in excellent form, and as he chatted his hearers a'l 
wore smiling and delighted faces. It was a very happy family. 

In due course the jury were called upon to elect one of 
their number as foreman, and when my friend rose, apparently 
with a view to quitting his seat, I was not surprised to see him 
at once thrust back by his comrades, who appeared to be quite 
unanimous in their desire to appoint him their spokesman. 
After a very pretty show of hesitation, he consented to act, and 
was duly sworn as foreman. 

The first case was called on. It was, if I remember aright, 
a very simple one of robbery from the person. The evidence, 
which seemed pretty clear, was given, the prisoner grew more 
and more dejected, the Judge summed up in a manner not too 
favourable to that individual, and the jury were directed to 
consider their verdict. 

The white waistcoat turned round, there was a whispered 
colloquy, during which my friend seemed to be shaking his 
head a good deal, and finally the white waistcoat faced about 
again. 
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The officer of the Court put the usual question: “How 
say you, do you find the prisoner at the bar guilty or not 
guilty?” 

With the blandest of smiles, the foreman replied: 

“ Not guilty.” 

The prisoner gave a start, and the Judge looked down as 
though considerably surprised. 

Another prisoner was given in charge of the jury, the triav 
was gone through, and the result was the same. 

When the second verdict was returned, the Judge turned 
very red, and, addressing the foreman, said: 

“ Peihap , gentlemen, in the next case I had better read the 
whole of the evidence over to you." 

The sarcasm, I need hardly say, had not the slightest 
effect. 

A third case was tried, and again, though the evidence 
seemed at least open to another interpretation, the prisoner was 
pronouuced to be “ not guilty.” 

This was too much for the Judge. 

“Runibelow,” he said, addressing the usher, “call a fresh 
jury.” Then, turning to the occupants of the box, his lord- 
ship added, in a voice not quite under control: “ Genilemen, 
your httendance w.ll not be required any more during the 
Session." 

I sha 1 never forget the face of the foreman as he stepped 
from the box. As he passed me, on his way to the door, 
I fancied I detected the faintest contraction about his left 
eye. 

There were usually from a hundred to a hundred and thirty 
prisoners tried every fortnight at Clerkenwell. The cases were 
of all kinds, from prosecutions of sharpers for indulging in the 
three-card trick, to those raising the question of the legality of 
baccarat as played at a West End club. Occasionally trials of 
considerable public interest took place there. 

Criminals had a wholesome dread of the Sessions House, 
and the magistrates in the Courts below were constantly asked 
to send cases to the Central Criminal Court rather than to 
Clerkenwell. In criminal circles the Sessions House was known 
as the “ Slaughter House," and certain it is that very few male- 
lactors escaped who came before Sir William Bodkin, who had 
a most successful way of handling a jury. 

Lockyer, the Sessions officer, was a very remarkable man. 
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He had been more or less connected with criminals all his life, 
and knew the history of half the prisoners brought into Couit. 
As the reader is probably aware, unless the accused himselt 
opens up the question of his character, that issue cannot be 
raised until the verdict has been returned. 

It was very amusing to watch the countenanre of a prisoner 
who had been found guilty, when Lockyer entered the witness- 
box, book in hand, to give an account of the culprit’s life. He 
performed the task in the most business-like way, totting up the 
convictions with as great a rapidity as the waiter reckons up a 
customer’s score in a City restaurant. His statement was 
usually something like this : 

“ Known him all my life, my lord, ever since he was sent 
away as a lad to the Reformatory. Twenty-five convictions 
and two tickets in thirty-seven years.” 

Then there was Mrs. Howe, the female prison officer, who 
had an extensive knowledge of malefactors of her own sex. 
She had been, I should say, not a bad-looking woman in her 
youth; but she always seemed to press the more heavily upon 
a culprit if that unfortunate creature were of a comely 
appearance. 

I remember on one occasion unsuccessfully defending a 
well-known female omnibus thief, with reference to whom Mrs. 
Howe, after reading a long list of previous convictions, said, 
addressing me rather than the Judge: 

“She’s as bad in prison, sir, as she is put.” 

Not quite seeing how this could be, I ventured to ask the 
witness what she meant. 

“Why, sir,” was the reply, "she corrupts everybody she 
comes across.” 

It immediately struck me that, under certain circumstances, 
ignorance is bliss; and I asked no further questions. 

With the creation of the London County Council, con¬ 
siderable changes were brought about in reference to the 
metropolitan criminal courts. The Surrey Sessions and the 
Middlesex Sessions have, in name, ceased to exist. The two 
areas have been thrown into one, and their Sessions are known, 
as those of the County of London. They are presided over by 
one Judge, Sir Peter Edlin, who now has to do the work of 
both sides of the river; and when one considers the additional 
duties that this involves, and the number of assessment appeals 
he has to hear, it is obvious that his must be a very laborious 
life. ' 
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It was at one time suggested that the whole of the criminal 
work of the metropolis should be transferred to the Old Bailey, 
that additional Judges should be appointed, and that the 
Courts there should sit continuously. It would, in my opinion, 
have been of advantage to the public had this arrangement 
been adopted. 
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RATCLIFF HIGHWAY 


Its si'uation—Its condition twenty-five years ago—Poor Jack in the hands 
of the Philistines—A modern Babel—The Thames Tunnel—“The 
Forty Thieves"—“Paddy's Loose"—I visit the neighbourhood—An 
opium den—“Amok 1 Amok 1"—We conceal ouiselves—Scene in the 
street—Its cause—Strange manner of taking an oath—Watney Street 
—Thames Police Court—An interesting case—Its termination—A 
revengeful design frustrated by accident—A curious batch of sum¬ 
monses—Ratcliff Highway improved—Its causes—Further improve¬ 
ment required. 

The condition of Ratcliff Highway some five-and-twenty or 
thirty years ago was a terrible disgrace to London. Matters 
have vastly improved since that time, though even now the 
thoroughfare is very far indeed from being a model one. 

Ratcliff Highway, running parallel with the river, extends 
from Little Tower Hill to Shad well, and is in close proximity 
with the London, the Wapping, the Regent’s Canal, and other 
docks, which at the period I have alluded to were continu¬ 
ously crowded with shipping. In those days the Highway 
was the scene of riots, debaucheries, robberies, and all con¬ 
ceivable deeds of darkness. Such, indeed, was the character 
of the place that it would have been madness for any respect¬ 
able woman, or, for the matter of that, for any well-dressed 
man, to proceed thither alone. The police themselves seldom 
ventured there save in twos and threes, and brutal assaults 
upon them were of frequent occurrence. 

The inhabitants of Ratcliff Highway lived upon the sailors. 
There were a great many lodging-houses there j still more 
clothiers and outfitters •, and any number of public-houses and 
beershops, nearly every one of which had a dancing saloon at 
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the back of the bar. Jack came ashore with his pockets full 
of money, but they quickly emptied. He was ready enough 
to spend his pay, but there were other persons still more ready 
to despoil him of it. In those days there were no Govern¬ 
ment officials to board the vessels and arrange for the safe 
despatch of Jack’s money, and Jack himself, to his home. 
No sooner did a vessel reach her moorings than she was 
swarming with boarding-house touts, crimps, outfitters, runners, 
and other rapacious beasts of prey. Poor Jack was soon in 
the hands of the Philistines. 

From the public-houses in Ratcliff Highway there con¬ 
stantly issued the sound of loud laughter, mingled with 
shouting and fearful imprecations. Far into the night the 
women and the drunken sailors danced and sang to the 
accompaniment of screeching fiddles. For the most part the 
women wore white dresses and white shoes. If the sailors 
were not entirely fleeced inside the saloons, the process was 
completed by bullies and fighting men when they staggered 
out into the street. The poor fellows were frequently drugged, 
and sometimes half murdered. 

Sailors of every nationality were to be met in this thorough¬ 
fare, including a great many Portuguese, Spaniards, Italians, 
Greeks, Norwegians, and Scandinavians. The Highway was 
indeed a veritable modern Babel. Among the disreputable 
characters to be met there were men dressed as sailors who 
sold parrots and pairakeets, many of which could blaspheme 
almost as naturally as their owners. 

The Thames Tunnel was open in its original form at the 
time of which I am writing. As my readers are aware, it is 
now used by a railway. Previously, besides a roadway, there 
was on one side a pavement set apart for the use of pedes¬ 
trians. The charge for admission was a penny for each 
person. One of the features of the place was a bazaar, where 
a variety of goods were exposed for sale. Several times 
during the year a regular fair was held in the tunnel, among 
its attractions being swings and donkey-riding. Those fairs 
certainly ranked among the curious sights of old London. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Ratcliff Highway was 
as bad as the thoroughfare itself. In Albert Street half the 
houses were of the vilest description, and very much the same 
may be said of Albert Square, Victoria Street, Chancery Lane, 
and Baroda Place. These places were frequented by a band 
of robbers, who openly called themselves “ The Forty Thieves,’ 
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and who plied their nefarious calling by day as well as by 
night. Sometimes these ruffians went the length of attacking 
and robbing pedestrians in Devonshire Street and Commeicial 
Road. 

One of the vilest houses in the Highway was the “ White 
Swan,” better known as “Paddy’s Goose”; oddly enough, 
its site is now occupied by the Wesleyan Methodist Home 
Mission Hall. This excellent institution has done much to 
purify the neighbourhood. 

My last visit to Ratcliff Highway, which was paid early in 
the seventies, very nearly resulted in serious consequences to 
myself. The adventure is worth describing, as it throws some 
light on the horrors of the district. 

If any one in those days desired to visit Ratcliff Highway 
and its environments, it was usual, and indeed necessary, to 
get permission from the authorities at Scotland Yard for either 
a lodging-house inspector or a police officer to act as an 
escort. 

One day I and some friends, after dining at the “Ship 
and Turtle,” proceeded to the Leman Street police station, 
where, as had been arranged, we picked up two officers who 
were to act as our East End guides. From Leman Street we 
proceeded at once to Bluegate Fields and Ratcliff Highway. 

Going the round of the drinking and dancing houses, we 
witnessed some curious sights. The women, thieves, and 
other bad characters appeared to be on the best of terms with 
our companions, who were repeatedly offered drink, and once 
or twice invited to join in a dance. Of my friends and myself 
no notice whatever was taken. 

During the evening we went to the Chinese quarter, where 
are to be found the opium dens, into one of which we 
penetrated. Ascending a ladder, we entered a loft where 
about a dozen men were sitting or reclining on wooden 
benches, smoking opium. Our guides shook hands with the 
man who “bossed” the premises, and whose manner was the 
pink of politeness. His language, of course, none of us 
understood. Motioning us to seat ourselves in this most 
rudely constructed and uncomfortable of divans, he pro¬ 
ceeded to offer each of us the calumet of peace. 

The officers had told us what to do. We were to accept 
the pipes, take one or two whiffs, and then put them down 
again. That, we were assured, would suffice to satisfy the 
laws of hospitality. 
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When the man offered me a pipe, I made certain signs to 
indicate that I should prefer a cigarette. Being extremely 
intelligent, he understood my meaning in a moment, and at 
once folded a little opium in paper and handed it to me. I 
proceeded very gingerly to smoke it, not without grave mis¬ 
givings ; but, I am happy to add, no unpleasant consequences 
resulted. The cigarette had a very soothing effect, but it 
neither drugged me nor made me ill. 

After tipping the courteous Chinaman we took our leave, 
and wended our way back to the Highway, where we proposed 
to wait a short time preparatory to visiting the "Bridge of 
Sighs," and the night refuge in its immediate vicinity. It 
must have been very nearly one in the morning. 

Now it was that the serious occurrence to which I have 
alluded took place. 

We had just emerged from a narrow passage, and had 
proceeded a few yards down the main thoroughfare, when oui 
attention was suddenly arrested by the shrieking and shouting 
of a number of persons evidently running helter-skelter in 
our direction. The next minute above the din we heard the 
cry “ Amok I amok! ” at which the police officers were 
evidently very much alarmed. 

“ This way, gentlemen, and be quick, for God's sake 1 ” 
they exclaimed, as they unceremoniously hurried us through 
the nearest doorway. When I looked around me I found we 
were in one of those East End shows which I have described 
in a former paper. Having fastened the door, the two officers 
consulted together in an undertone. We heard the sound ot 
fleeing footsteps outside, mingled with human screams, groans, 
and oaths. My friends and I stood stock still and listened. 
The sounds gradually passed away in the distance. In a 
little while one of the officers opened the door and slipped 
out. The other remained behind, and in answer to our 
enquiries said he was afraid it was an ugly business, and that 
his comrade had gone out to see how the land lay, and to 
render any assistance in his power. Pending the other’s 
return, he perempeorily forbade us to stir from where we 
were. 

In a little while the other officer came back and said it 
would now be safe for us to quit the premises. On our 
emerging into the street an extraordinary sight met our eyes. 
There were pools and trails of blood on the pavement and 
in the roadway; here and there was the prostrate form of a 
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human being surrounded by men and women half distraught 
with grief and fear; a couple of four-wheeled cabs had just 
arrived crowded with policemen, and, in the distance, men 
carrying stretchers were to be seen rapidly approaching. 

We soon learnt what had occurred. A number of China¬ 
men had been drinking with some women in a public-house, 
and just as the premises were about to close, a dispute had 
taken place. The foreigners alleged that they had been 
robbed; this was indignantly denied by the women; some 
Englishmen came forward and had their say in the matter, 
and, in the end, a serious disturbance took place. Finding 
that the affair was becoming one of blows as well as words, 
the Chinamen ranged themselves in a body, drew their knives 
from their pockets, and, shouting “Amok! amok I” fought 
their way into the road and rushed upon all whom they met, 
stabbing and cutting men, women, and children indiscrimi¬ 
nately. The knives of these people are peculiarly adapted 
for ripping flesh, and thus the wounds inflicted were for the 
most part of a very serious nature. 

A body of police arrived upon the scene, and the murderous 
ruffians were all arrested and removed to Leman Street. It 
only remained to convey the wounded to the London 
Hospital, and this was done with commendable despatch. 

Subsequently I had the satisfaction of seeing the culprits 
tried and convicted. For the defence there were several 
Chinese witnesses, each of whom, on being sworn, went 
through the extraordinary process of taking up a plate and 
breaking it—a fate which, if I am not much mistaken, in some 
instances overtook the oath itself. 

As I have said, Ratcliff Highway‘has greatly improved in 
recent years. The same cannot, however, be said of its 
immediate neighbourhood. Certain streets in Shadwell could 
never have been in a worse condition than they are at present. 

While acting as one of the magistrates of the Worship 
Street district it was a part of my duty to sit on certain days 
at the Thames Police Court. I found that the most con¬ 
venient way to reach it from the West End was to go by the 
underground railway from Baker Street to Shadwell and 
proceed thence on foot. The distance from the railway 
station to the Court is an inconsiderable one, but the shortest 
route is through Watney Street, which is the most disgraceful 
thoroughfare I was ever doomed to traverse. 

On either side of the way are poor, squalid shops. Through- 
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nut the day the road and the pavement are crowded with 
barrows laden with fish, vegetables, and other articles of food, 
cheap second-hand furniture, old iron, rabbit skins, and many 
articles besides. So great is the throng of dirty and ragged 
human beings that it is very difficult to make one’s way through 
the street. There is a good deal of unceremonious shoving 
in the crowd, but to remonstrate thereat would be to run a 
very good chance of being sent rolling in the gutter. A few 
policemen pick their way through the street, but I think they 
would be slow to incur the displeasure of such an evil-looking 
crowd. 

The stench in Watney Street is sickening. It arises for the 
most part from the greasy mash formed underfoot by the mis¬ 
cellaneous refuse from the barrows. 

Needless to say, this pandemonium contains a number of 
thriving public-houses. The women who infest the place are 
of a lower order than those to be met with in the Ratcliff 
Highway of to-day. When you gaze on their brutal and vicious 
faces, soddened with drink, you have a difficulty in believing 
that such beings are fellow human creatures. 

While I was discharging temporary duty at the Thames 
Police Court, several interesting cases from Ratcliff Highway 
came before me. One was that of a sailor who was charged 
with stealing a watch. The prosecutrix, who it was evident 
from her brogue hailed from the Emerald Isle, entered the box 
and told her story. She said that she kept a lodging-house for 
sailors, and that the prisoner always stayed there when he was 
on shore. The good woman proceeded to expatiate upon her 
own virtues, which, as I had a tolerably extensive knowledge 
of the class to which she belonged, made me follow her narrative 
with some suspicion. 

“I have been,” she declared with emotion, “more than a 
mother to the boy” (the “ boy” being, I should say, over thirty, 
and standing six feet high). “ When he got with bad people 
and lost all his money some time ago, I took him in, sir, just 
the same, and gave him clothes and food, and, as if that wasn't 
enough, I got him a kit when he went to sea again, because he 
hadn’t a farthing in the world to buy one.” 

While she said this, the alleged culprit, standing bolt upright 
in the dock, simply smiled. 

Stopping the prosecutrix, I begged her to come at once to 
the subject matter of her complaint. 

“Well, sir,” she continued, “I had two watches, which I 
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kept in a drawer in the kitchen. They were safe enough there 
yesterday, because I saw them, and I went out shopping, sir, 
leaving the prisoner in the kitchen, and when I came back he 
was gone and so was one of the watches. I went and told the 
police, sir, and they’ve found the watch in a pawnshop, and the 
assistant what serves there has seen this man, and he is sure it 
was him as pawned the watch.” 

Witnesses were called who bore out the prosecutrix’s story, 
and the prisoner declined to put any questions to them. Thus 
the case against him seemed tolerably clear, and I was about 
to have the depositions read over, preparatory to committing 
him for trial, when, not feeling quite satisfied, I said to him ! 

“You will have an opportunity presently of saying what 
you like in your defence •, but before the witnesses leave the 
Court, are you sure you would not care to put any questions to 
them?” 

“Quite sure,” he replied j “but if you wouldn’t mind, sir, I 
should like to put a question to you.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ it’s a little irregular, but if it will do you 
any good, I have no objection.” 

“ Thank you,” he returned. “ What I want to ask you, sir, 
is this. Can a man be guilty of stealing his own property ? ” 

“Certainly not," I replied, “But what on earth do you 
mean ?” 


“ Well, sir,” said he, “ it's just this way. I did take the 
watch, and I did pawn it, but I had a perfect right to do so, for 
it is my property. It was given to me by my uncle nine years 
ago. Before I went my last voyage I gave it to the old woman 
to keep, and when I returned I asked her for it, but she always 
put me oft’ with excuses. Yesterday I found out where it was, 
and after she went out I took it, and thought it would be far 
safer if I pawned it.” 

I called the woman back into the box, and asked her what 
she had to say to the man’s explanation. Without changing 
colour or moving a muscle of her face, she gave an emphatic 
denial to his statement, which she characterised as a pack of lies 
from beginning to end. 

This did not by any means satisfy me, and, turning to the 
prisoner, I asked him if he knew the number of his watch. 


“Yes, sir,” he replied. “Seventeen hundred and ninety- 

four. My uncle, whose name was -, bought the watch at 

Sir John Bennett’s two days before Christmas Day in the year 
18— 
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This detailed statement, I confess, was rather more than I 
had expected. It made my course of action very simple. 
Ordering the case to be put back, I despatched an officer to 
Sir John Bennett’s to make enquiries, and, if necessary, request 
Sir John to send any assistant who might possibly be able to 
throw light upon the case. 

Later in the day the sailor was put back into the dock. An 
assistant from the watchmaker's entered the box and explained 
to me that it was the custom at their establishment to enter in 
a book the name of every purchaser of a watch, together with 
its number. This book he had brought with him and pro¬ 
duced. There, sure enough, under the date in question, was 
the name of the prisoner’s uncle, bracketed with the number 
“ I794-” 

I told the prosecutrix what was my opinion of her, and at 
once discharged the prisoner. 

For a specimen of villainy and perjury this was bad enough; 
but the matter did not rest here. 

My usual days for sitting at this Court were Monday and 
Tuesday, but it so happened that, in the following week, I chose 
the Thursday instead of the Tuesday. 

Among the night charges there appeared, to my great 
surprise, my friend the sailor. Referring to my register, wnich 
lay before me, I found that he was charged with stealing a 
razor from a barber’s shop. The barber himself was the first 
witness. He deposed that the prisoner came to his establish¬ 
ment for a shave, and that soon afterwards a razor was missing 
from a shelf. It appeared that while he was shaving the sailor, 
he was called away to another part of the shop to serve a 
customer, and that, according to his statement, the theft 
occurred while his b ick was turned. 

I asked the witness whether he had any other evidence to 
call. 

“Yes,” he replied, “a woman is here who was looking 
through the window and who saw the prisoner take the razor 
from the shelf and hand it to another man.” 

Hereupon with the greatest effrontery in the world, the 
lodging-house keeper who had prosecuted in the other case 
stepped into the box. A few questions sufficed to smash her 
testimony to pieces, and the sailor was once more discharged. 
This vile woman had either tricked the barber, or by some 
means had induced him to enter into the plot, and I doubt 
not that she craftily arranged for the case to come into Court 
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on a day when I was not likely to be sitting. Happily an 
accidental circumstance was the means of frustrating her 
revengeful design, 

A batch of summonses of rather a curious character came 
before me one morning. For years a number of women had, 
in Ratcliff Highway and the vicinity, kept shops which were 
ostensibly for the sale of ginger-beer, cigars, and matches, but 
which were in reality for the sale, without a license and during 
prohibited hours, of spirits and malt liquors. 

The evil grew to such an extent that representations were at 
length made to the authorities, who decided to take strong 
measures to put an end to it. It was arranged that two police 
officers, dressed as sailors, should go the round of the cigar and 
ginger-beer shops to obtain incriminating evidence against the 
women who were carrying on this lawless traffic. 

Two detectives from the West End were selected for the 
purpose, as it was felt lhat there was a likelihood of local 
members of the force being recognised. 

The ruse answered admirably, and a number of convictions 
were secured. It was curious to watch the faces of the female 
defendants while the officers were giving their evidence. One 
old woman shook with fury as the detective recalled the 
incidents of his visit—how she had said, “ Yours ain’t much 
like the hands of a sailor”; how he had replied, “No, of 
course not, because I’m a purser’s clerk"; and how the two 
had laughed over the ease with which the accused were being 
hoodwinked. I never, before or since, heard such venomous 
abuse as that which poured from the lips of this old woman. 
There cannot be much doubt that if the two detectives had 
shown their faces in Ratcliff Highway within a year of that 
date, they would have been somewhat roughly handled. 

After the great strikes the maritime prosperity of London 
began to wane, and one result was that the character of Ratclilf 
Highway somewhat improved. Other circumstances have 
assisted to purify that region. New docks drew the shipping 
lower down the Thames; the great liners are manned by a 
better class of men than were the sailing vessels of thirty years 
ago; and I am not sure that the changes brought about in the 
shipping world by the construction of the Suez Canal had noi 
something to do with the transformation alluded to. 

Much good has no doubt been effected by the appointment 
of certain Board of Trade officials. A sailor is nuw shipped in 
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proper form. Articles are no longer signed in some dis¬ 
reputable little public-house, and Jack is no longer sent oil 
on a long voyage with a kit barely adequate for a trip to 
Ireland. 

But though it gives me great satisfaction to record that 
Ratcliff Highway is better than it was, I confess I could wish 
to see it better than it is. 



CHAPTER X 

SUNDAY AT THE EAST END 


Open spaces wanted—Cricket reminiscences—Cricket in Bethnal Green— 
Bat, ball, and stumps—A remarkable suit—Cricket technicalities— 
The game is suddenly stopped—Half-penny rides in Shoreditch—An 
extiaord nary public-house--Brick Lane — hevolting scenes—Long 
list of night charges on Monday morning—Sunday closing — Parallel 
between England and Scotland—East End clubs. 

Although several plots of land, and notably some disused 
burial-places, have of late years been added to the open spaces 
of the East End of London, that quarter is still lamentably 
deficient in recreation grounds. Thus, most of the children 
who live there have to amuse themselves in the crowded, 
squalid streets, with what results all who read the reports of 
coroners’ inquests are only too well aware. 

In other parts of the metropolis ample opportunities are 
afforded for outdoor pastimes. Throughout the warmer months 
the youths of North, West, and South London may be seen, in 
all the glory of flannels, taking their full of cricket, boating, 
lawn tennis, and a dozen other sports, and thereby developing 
their muscles, chests, and bones, and physically equipping 
themselves for life’s toils and struggles. 

Has it not been said that the battles of Alma, Inkermann, 
and Balaclava were won in anticipation on the Upper Shooting 
Fields at Eton ? It was my privilege as a boy to see, on these 
very fields, the bowling of Alfred Mynn, playing against the 
school team, I think tor Kent, the wicket-keeping of Cbitty, 
the batting of the elder Sir Frederick Bathurst, and the prowess 
of other great athletes. I witnessed Yardley’s celebrated hit at 
Lord’s in the Oxford and Cambridge match, and even now I 
never miss an opportunity of being present at a good game. 
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What has all this to do, you may ask, with “ Sunday at the 
East End”? Well, these reminiscences will serve to remind 
the reader how the youths of the more favoured classes occupy 
themselves; and I will now invite him to accompany me m 
imagination on a visit I paid one Sunday morning to a tiny 
piece of waste ground in Bethnal Green. 

Look at yon ragged, half-starved little fellow; watch him at 
his game of cricket amid these squalid surroundings; see how 
he makes his runs, and handles his bat. Why, that attenuated 
little form hits out with as much heartiness as if he were playing 
at Lord’s or the Oval. A brick wall forms one boundary of the 
pitch, and another brick wall the other. If the ground falls 
short of the regulation number of yards, it is at any rate 
tolerably level. Three chalk lines on the wall do splendidly 
for stumps, and this arrangement renders a wicket-keeper and 
a long-stop wholly unnecessary. 

The mind of the East End “nipper” is equal to most 
emeigencies. That bat, you will have observed, is not of the 
most approved type, but see how well the little fellow drives 
with it. I fancy its component parts are halt a broomstick and 
a piece of an old butter-tub. Then the ball is worth noting. 
Some cricket-balls are made of leather, but this one isn't. It 
is formed of a boy’s cloth cap, which has been crushed together 
and tied round with sundry pieces of string. It hasn’t got 
much bounce, perhaps, but how the batsman makes it fly 1 

Single-wicket is the form of the game being played. Owing 
to the limited area of the ground there is no necessity for a 
wide field. The bowling is of the kind known as under-arm. 
These circumstances might perhaps be expected to militate 
against the enjoyment of the players ; but not a bit of it—both 
sides are engaging in the contest with as much enthusiasm as 
characterises a team from the Antipodes. 

Our thin little friend has been run out, and an older lad is 
now wielding the bat. His costume has some points that are 
worth noting. The left leg of his trousers is split all the way 
down, and at odd moments naked flesh is exposed. On one 
foot is a dilapidated button-boot, while its fellow is of the lace- 
up order. The latter is three or four sizes too large for the 
wearer, and sadly in need of repair. The front of the sole has 
become unstitched from the upper, so that at every step the 
lad takes the two paits of the boot part and meet like an 
animal’s jaws, showing toes by way of teeth. The youngster 
wears a coat which is a remarkable illustration of maternal 
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ingenuity, the original material having been almost entirely 
superseded by patches. At the upper part of one of the arms 
there is an extensive rent, through which at almost every sweep 
of the bat there appears the shoulder of the lad, who promptly 
readjusts the rag by a dexterous hitch. He wears no waistcoat, 
and, his shirt being deficient in buttons, his chest is partially 
exposed to public view. As is the case with many East End 
gamins, his head is bare. 

The new batsman is even a more vigorous player than his 
predecessor. He would make many a four, did not the brick 
walls arrest the progress of his ball. 

Heaven knows where these youngsters learnt the game, hut 
they have learnt it well. Their running comments, often uttered 
at the top ol their voices, prove them to be well versed even in 
its technicalities. 

“Now then,” shouts the bowler, “see me take ’is off stump 
with a shooter.” 

“Like to see yer,” jeers the batsman. “Yer can’t give 
nothing but wides, Jimmy Porter. There y’are! ” 

Wide or no wide, the ball is struck high into the air. Yells 
of excitement aiise, and a ragamuffin in his shirt-sleeves rushes 
forward with hands outstretched, amid cries of “ ’ave it, Bill I 
’ave it 1 ” 

But the ball slips through his hands, whereat there are howls 
of “ Bloomin’ butter-fingers 1 ” followed by derisive laughter from 
the enemy. 

The bowler sends another ball. 

“ Leg afore 1 leg afore 1 ’’ screams one of the field, rushing 
up to the wicket. 

“’Twarn’t 1 ” protests the batsman. “My leg was’ere. You 
’old yer row, Charlie Fisher, can’t yer." 

But the majority decide against him, and the next “man” 
goes in. 

And so the game proceeds, the youngsters being all the 
while oblivious to the absence of green sward and iresh air. 
What rare enjoyment it is to one and all 1 Two of the lads 
had been sent out in charge of baby sisters, whom they have 
deposited on a neighbouring doorstep, towards which, while 
snaichiug the fearful joy of an innings, they direct an occasional 
glance, to assure themselves that no narm has befallen the little 
creatures. Manifestly this is in both cases a contravention of 
parental authority. 
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In a little while the game is brought to a sudden termination. 
A powerful man of threatening mien scrambles over the wall 
Irom one of the back-yards, and at once spreads a panic among 
the urchins, who for the most part, gathering up their coats and 
the implements of the game, flee precipitately, a few of the 
bolder spirits, as they disappear round the nearest corner, giving 
vent to “ Yah-boo! ” and other derisive exclamations. 

One lad lingers 011 the spot, and the man steps up and 
soundly cuffs him, remarking as he does so : 

“ Kicking up such a row” (whack I). “You’re the worst of 
the lot” (whack!), “with yer mother lying in bed so ill, and 
wanting quiet, and you go a-screaming under her very window ” 
(whack !). “ Now git along 'ome pretty quick.” 

Sorry as I felt for the young cricketers, I could not help 
admitting that no invalid should be subjected to the annoyance 
of their clamour. 

The moral to be drawn from the incident manifestly was 
that proper places of recreation should be provided for the 
youth of the East End. 

Let us pass from Bethnal Green to some of the quieter lanes 
of Shoreditch. Many a poor lad has a half penny or a penny 
put by for Sunday morning, and it will be interesting to see 
how he spends it. It is hardly conceivable that any one, even 
a Jew, would set himself to make a business out of the children 
of the slums; but this has been done. 

Look at that brake standing in the road, and laden with 
about forty children. “To Chingford” is painted on a board 
fixed to the vehicle’s side; but this announcement roust not be 
literally interpreted, but taken rather as a figure of speech. The 
brake has not been to Chingford, nor is it going there. 

There is a licensed driver on the box, and on a step at the 
back stands a burly son of Jacob. 

“ Now then,” shouts the latter, " this way for a long and 
lovely drive. Only a ha'penny. Just a-going to start. Come 
along, Johnny; hurry up.” 

The last words are addressed to a breathless ragamuffin, 
from whom, after hoisting him up, he demands and receives a 
half-penny; for this Hebrew gives no credit. 

“This way. ’Ere you are 1 ” shouts the man, on catching 
sight of two more ragamuffins hunying towards the brake. 
*• You’re just in time, young ’uns. Come along, don’t miss the 
treat.” 
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The new arrivals are hoisted in, and, the brake being now 
tightly jammed with passengers, the driver cracks his whip and 
sets the horses in motion. 

The vehicle passes through several streets and then comes 
back to its starting-point, where it discharges its living cargo 
and promptly secures another. “To Chingford” indeed I 
However, 1 must say that the lads are treated with every care 
and kindness, and they really seem to extract enjoyment out of 
the little excursion. 

Christians are not averse to take a lesson in money-making 
from Jews. See that jolly-looking coster over there; he is 
doing the same kind of business, only on a more humble 
scale, he having a donkey and cart instead of a horse and 
brake, and his complement of passengers being six instead of 
over forty. 

Further on we find yet another form of the same enterprise. 
Behold that little donkey-cart that is being drawn by a man, a 
rough-looking customer, from whose face the perspiration is 
streaming. He can only take four youths at a time. In con¬ 
sideration of the absence of a quadruped, he carries his 
passengers a good deal further for the half-penny than do either 
of his rivals. Poor fellow! he will hardly make a fortune at 
such a vocation. 

These Sunday drives have become quite an institution in 
the East End. The vehicles remain on the road throughout 
the day, or until the little ones have spent all their half¬ 
pennies. 

Leaving the children, we will turn our attention to some 
of the recreations of the adult portion of the East End popula¬ 
tion. 

I must now introduce the reader to an ordinary, or rather 
very extraordinary, public-house, situated not a hundred miles 
from Artillery Lane. You will probably say, What can there 
be extraordinary about a public-house? Well, I will describe 
the place. 

Some public-houses are palaces, light and glittering, while 
others are shanties, dark and dirty. In outward appearance the 
one I am reterring to represents a pleasant mean between the 
two extremes. While there is nothing very attractive, there is 
nothing very repellent about it. In a word, it is like a hundred 
and one of these places of entertainment for man and beast 
that are to be seen in the streets of London. 
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One thing particularly struck me as I stood looking at this 
establishment, from the opposite side of the street, after opening 
hours on a certain Sunday morning. I refer to the number of 
customers who passed in and out. I wondered wherein lay the 
peculiar attraction of the place; and in order to probe the 
mystery I crossed the road and boldly entered. 

The bar proved a very remarkable one. It was crowded, but 
no one was smoking, no one ordered a second glass, and no one 
was usiug improper language, All was as quiet and orderly as 
a Sunday school. And this was in the heart of the East End I 
I confess I was thunderstruck. 

As I stood staring about me, I caught sight of a card, headed 
“Rules,” and printed in bold type, which hung upon the wall. 
I read as follows: 

“(1.) No smoking on the premises is permitted. 

“ (2.) No loud talking or obscene language is tolerated. 

“ (3.) No customer is supplied with more than one drink 
until lie or she has been off the premises for half an hour, at the 
end of which period only one more drink is supplied. 

“ (4.) No refreshment is served to any one who appears to 
be under the influence of drink, and if one of a company of 
friends is in this state, none of them will be served.” 

At the bottom of the card was a note stating that the fore¬ 
going rules would be rigidly enforced, and that the proprietor 
requested all persons who did not care to conform to them, to 
take their custom elsewhere. 

The mystery was solved, and I took my departure with a 
deep sense of gratitude to the man or woman who had con¬ 
ceived and created this purified public-house. As I wended 
my way up the street I could not help thinking what an ex¬ 
cellent thing it would be if these rules were adopted in all the 
other public-houses in London. Why should not “ the trade ” 
thus join hands with the teetotallers and endeavour to stamp 
out drunkenness ? 

I subsequently learnt that the remarkable establishment I 
had visited is very widely known and esteemed, and does a very 
substantial business. 

Before, however, I pass from this subject, it is only fair that 
I should mention a doubt that has entered my mind as to 
whether, in the present state of the licensing law, the enforce¬ 
ment of such rules as I have mentioned would be strictly 
legal. 
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It is now night, and we are in the neighbourhood of Erick 
Lane. 

Let us look .at the public-houses hereabouts, and observe 
what is going on within and without their walls. They are 
frequented by the depraved, the dissolute, and the drunken. 
The male habituds are very bad, but the female habitudes are 
even worse. Drunkard after drunkard staggers in at the door¬ 
way, and is freely supplied with drink. Outside, the scenes are 
revolting in the extreme. Men, in a ferocious stage of intoxica¬ 
tion, quarrel, fight, and kick, and frenzied women fall upon one 
another, tearing out hair, scratching, spitting, and even inflicting 
wounds with their teeth. Verily this is a land flowing with 
beer and blood. 

These public-houses account for the long list of night 
charges that the magistrate has to deal with on Monday 
mornings at the Thames and Worship Street Police Courts. 
"Whereas on ordinary mornings the number is about twenty or 
thirty, on Mondays it is from sixty to eighty. They are all of 
one description in so far as the offences arise from drink. 

While I know there is a good deal to be said for Sunday 
closing, I cannot help admitting that there is also a good deal 
to be said against it. To begin with, would it not inflict a 
great injustice on innocent people? Why should a poor man 
who conducts himself properly be deprived of his glass of ale 
or spirits on the S ibbath ? Do not forget that it is the only 
day in the week that he has for rest and such recreation and 
enjoyment as his means will permit. Suppose he has saved 
enough money to take his wife and children to Hampton Court 
or Greenwich, or even no further than that extremely pretty, 
but little known place, Battersea Park—is he to be denied a 
glass of ale on the journey, or on arriving at his destination, 
because of the offences of others ? 

Again, why should the poor man be placed at a disadvantage 
as compared with the rich man ? The latter has his casks and 
bottles in his cellar, and no power can prevent him consuming 
their contents on a Sunday; moreover, in many cases he has 
his club. 

Recent statistics, I believe, show that, for offences com¬ 
mitted on Sunday in England and Wales, the proportion ot 
convictions for drunkenness is one in every eighty-tour thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-eight; whereas, for offences committed 
on Sunday in Scotland—where the public-houses are on that 
day closed—the proportion is one in every seventy-iour thou- 
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sand nine hundred and seventy-six. From these figures it 
might be assumed that if we had Sunday closing in England 
and Wales the number of these convictions would increase at 
the rate of eleven per cent., but I certainly cannot admit the 
force of such reasoning. 

It must not be forgotten that the number of convictions for 
drunkenness is not by any means a proper measure of insobriety. 
If a policeman sees a drunken man conducting himself quietly, 
or sleeping in a doorway, he passes on and takes no notice. 
Those who are convicted belong, as a rule, to the disorderly 
classes, who, the moment the liquor rises to their heads, 
manifest their natural propensities by obstreperous and riotous 
conduct. For one drunkard of this order there must be fifty 
who behave quietly, and always manage to reach their homes, 
however zigzag may be their journey thither. 

Thus the parallel between Scotland on the one hand, and 
England and Wales on the other, would not hold good unless 
it could be proved that the proportion of disorderly characters 
to the rest of the community is the same in both cases. 

On the whole, I am not disposed to favour the closing of 
public-houses on Sundays. I think, however, that a great deal 
of good would be done by imposing further limitations on the 
hours during which they may remain open. It would, for 
instance, in my opinion, be an excellent thing if they were all 
shut up during the evening and night, from, say, seven o’clock. 

You wish to know what that building is across the way from 
which, every now and then, a man or woman staggers, quite as 
drunk as some of the habitues of the public-houses we have just 
left. It is one of the bogus clubs by which this neighbourhood 
is infested. 

There are, in the East End, hundreds of these “clubs,” 
which are a far greater curse even than the beer and gin shops; 
and I feel very strongly that, while the former are permitted to 
exist, little or no good would be done by interfering with the 
latter. The publican, at any rate, is under the eye of the 
licensing benches and the Excise authorities; but the proprietor 
of a bogus club is practically under no supervision. 

When in the East End districts, I did all I could to suppress 
these places, by inflicting upon the owners the heaviest punish¬ 
ment prescribed by law. My efforts, however, were attended 
with little success. The men paid their fines, or went to prison; 
but the premises passed into new hands, and in a month or two 
were reopened on the same lines as before. 
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In most cases these dens are frequented by both men and 
women, a great number of whom belong to the Jewish com¬ 
munity. They are crammed with people on Saturday nights 
and Sundays, and then it is that the worst scenes of drunkenness, 
debauchery, and rioting are enacted. 

Wretched women constantly came before me at Worship 
Street, and, with tears in their eyes, besought me to save their 
husbands and sons from the temptations and dangers of these 
places. Alas! the will was not wanting, but I had not the 
power. 
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Two kinds of burglars—Argument against the abolition of capital punish¬ 
ment—Occasional burglars—A remarkable sp-cimen—The professional 
burglar—The Commit burglary—Thomas Caseley—Great booty— 
“ Beautiful instruments "—Arrests—Conversation on the way to the 
station—Female prisoners acquitted—Sentence—Action against the 
safe-makers—Evidence of Caseley—Which is the easiest safe—“ Law¬ 
ful ” and “unlawful" tools—The Alderman, the citizen, and the 
citizen’s friend—How the signals were given—Receivers—My sus¬ 
picions aroused—The effect—Capital verses in Punch. 

There are two kinds of burglars—those who dabble in the 
crime, breaking into houses when their funds are low; and 
those who make it the serious business of their lives. 

When for the first time the professional burglar is “un¬ 
fortunate”—that is, arrested, tried, and found guilty—he is 
sentenced to imprisonment, while his subsequent convictions 
result in terras of penal servitude, which, from being of short 
duration, increase by progressive stages until they cover a 
period of many years. This he discounts, but as a rule he 
will not risk the gallows, and here, I think, is to be found one 
of the strongest arguments against the abolition of capital 
punishment. A great many burglars carry firearms, but they 
rarely use them. Is it not reasonable to suppose that, if the 
scaffold no longer stared them in the face, they would unhesita¬ 
tingly use their weapons to avert capture? 

Burglars of the occasional kind are usually tramps or town 
loafers, and for implements they are rarely provided with any¬ 
thing beyond an old knife, a bent chisel, and a box of lucifer 
matches, appliances which, though insignificant compared with 
a professional equipment, are remarkably effective in adroit 
hands. A favourite enterprise of these men is to break into a 
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country chapel, with a view to annexing the contents of the 
collecting boxes, and, possibly, the Communion plate. They 
are very prone to explore outhouses, in search of woikmen’s 
tools, and other buildings not used as dwellings. 

I once had to deal with a case in which a rather remaikab'e 
specimen of this class was concerned. The man in question had 
during a long series of years been guilty of a number of petty 
larcenies, and one day, growing more venturesome, bioke into a 
dwelling-house in a somewhat secluded district on the borders 
of Edgware. The garden at the back of the house was 
skirted by a country lane, and as a constable was passing 
along it at about half-past three one spring morning he 
observed a light flitting about in the basement. His sus¬ 
picions being aroused, he sought out his sergeant, who was 
on fixed point hard by, and informed him of what he had 
seen. The two then made a careful inspection of the house 
from the lane at the back. 

Feeling sure that something was wrong, the sergeant, 
leaving the constable in the lane, hurried round to the front 
of the premises. On inspecting the front door and finding 
that the bolts had been forced, he turned the handle and 
entered. 

Proceeding down the passage he went into the kitchen, 
where a singular sight met his view. The fire was alight, and 
a frying-pan stood on the hob. On the table were the relics 
of a fried rasher of ham, and other evidences of a meal, in¬ 
cluding half a bottle of sherry. Lying about the floor were 
several bundles of goods ready for immediate removal. The 
air was still heavy with the aroma of the fried ham- 

No one being visible, the sergeant proceeded to search 
the apartment, and it was not long before, on opening a tall 
cupboard, he discovered a middle-aged man about six feet in 
height. Stepping forth, the culprit cheerfully remarked: 

“ I say, guv’nor, if you’d been ten minutes sooner you’d 
have spoilt roy breakfast. There’s a drop of sherry left, and 
you’d better help yourself before we start.” 

While the officer was describing in the box what had taken 
place, the prisoner in the dock kept up one continuous roar 
of laughter. 

The professional burglar is a very different sort of person. 
He is generally a married man, or, at any rate, has a female 
companion, A woman is very useful in keeping watch, in 
helping to dispose of the stolen property, and in many other 
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ways, A wife can assist in burglaries with tolerable impunity, 
for, in the event of being arrested, she has only to urge 
coercion and produce her marriage certificate to ensure an 
a qnittal. 

In April, 1865, I was engaged as counsel in a rather 
remarkable case, which was known as the Cornhill burglary.. 
There were several persons charged—a man named Brew'erton 
ard his wife, a man named Caseley and his wife, and three 
otheis. 

Thomas Caseley (with whom I propose principally to deal) 
was described as twenty-three years of age, and his wife as 
twenty-six. The fotmer defended himself, and I appeared 
for the latter. Caseley was known to be one of the most 
expert burglars in the metropolis, and he had already undergone 
one sentence of penal servitude, which proves that he must have 
entered upon a criminal career at an early age. He had two 
nicknames, one being “ Counsellor Kelly,” and the other 
“ Tom the Madman.” 

The establishment broken into was that of Mr. Walker, a 
large jeweller's on Cornhill. 

It appeared that on Saturday, the fourth of February, the 
assistant, after placing the whole of the stock in one of 
Milner’s iron safes, left the premises at half-past seven in the 
evening. As usual, the gas was left burning in the shop, 
which was open to inspection by the police and other passers- 
by through apertures in the shutters. The safe was so placed 
as to be distinctly seen by any one looking through these 
apertures, and by an ingenious arrangement of mirrors a 
person standing in any part of the shop would also be visible 
from the outside. 

When the assistant returned to the premises on Monday 
morning at half-past eight o’clock, he found that the shop 
had been entered through a hole in the door, and that the 
safe had been opened and ransacked. It appeared that the 
thieves had forced an entry into the rooms of Mr. Mitchell, a 
tailor, in the lower part of the building, and had cut their 
way through the ceiling. The value of Mr. Walker's stock 
was about six thousand pounds, and nearly the whole of it 
had been stolen. The booty included four hundred and 
sixty-five watches and one hundred and sixty gold chains. It 
was manifest that some considerable time had been occupied 
in the' operations of the culprits. In all probability they had 
remained on the premises during Saturday night and the 
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greater part of Sunday. The safe had been forced very 
cleverly, there being no external marks of violence upon it. 
During the trial the police declared that the tools used must 
have been “ beautiful instruments.” 

The assistant lost no time in communicating with the police, 
and Inspector Potter, of the S Division, Inspector Brennan, 
Thomas Foulger, and Sergeant Moss, of the City Police, who 
were among the cleverest officers in the London force, were 
told off to investigate the matter. It appeared that, very soon 
after the burglary, Caseley opened a meat-pie shop at 142, 
Whitechapel Road, and there, on Friday, the twenty-fourth of 
February, Potter, Moss, and Brennan arrested the Brewertons 
and some of the other culprits. On the premises were dis¬ 
covered several articles of jewellery that were stolen from Mr 
Walker's shop, together with one hundred pounds in cash, and 
(wo receipts for money recently lodged at the London and 
Westminster Bank, one being for a sum of two hundred and 
fifty pounds and the other for a sum of one hundred and fifty 
pounds. The officers next proceeded to the Caseleys’ private 
dwelling, 13, Ely Terrace, Bow Road. One of them knocked 
at the door, whereupon Mrs. Caseley put her head out of a 
window and said : 

“Who are you?" 

“We are police officers,” was the reply. 

They waited for a minute or two, but as the door was not 
opened they forced the lock, entered, and rushed upstairs. The 
two Caseleys were at once taken into custody, after which the 
house was searched, with the result that the officers discovered 
a box containing a number of Mr. Walker’s watches and chains, 
gold coin to the amount of one hundred and ninety-six pounds, 
and a fifty-pound note. The proceeds of other burglaries were 
also found, together with a life preserver, which had been placed 
in the bed under the pillow, a collection of skeleton keys, 
several screwdrivers, a revolver, and some caps and bullets. 

On the way to the station a conversation took place between 
Potter and the male prisoner. Caseley was reported to have 
said: 

“What robberies are you going to buff me for? I can 
prove where I was at the time of Johnson’s robbery and the 
Strand robbery. I was doing time. But I am right for 
Walker’s.” 

“Who are the others?” asked Potter. 

The prisoner gave two names, adding: 
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“If you will allow me to give evidence I will tell you all 
about it.” 

The officer replied: 

“ I can make no promises. That will be a matter for after 
consideration and there the conversation ended. 

At the close of the case for the prosecution I urged that 
there was no evidence against my clients, Mrs. Casetey and 
Mrs. Brewerton, they being married women and having acted 
under the control of their husbands; and upon my producing 
their marriage certificates, the Court held that I was right, 
and directed a verdict of acquittal to be returned as against 
them. 

Thomas Caseley, in the course of a long address, which 
was not devoid of ability, stated that since he last rame out of 
prison he had been getting an honest living, and that he had 
been in no way connected with the burglaries fonvhich he was 
being prosecuted. He criticised the evidence in detail, and 
explained that the expression he made use of when arrested 
was not “ I am right for Walker’s job,” but “ My God I what 
will you say next? What next are you going to buff me 
for?” 

Caseley called witnesses, amongst whom was his father, to 
prove an alibi, but this part of the case entirely collapsed, and 
in the end all the male prisoners were found guilty. Brewerton 
and Caseley were each sentenced to fourteen years’ penal 
servitude. 

In consequence of the revelations at this trial, Mr. Walker 
brought an action against Messrs. Milner to recover the value 
of the stolen property, on the ground that the safe had been 
guaranteed to resist the violence of burglars. This action was 
tried before the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury at the 
Guildhall, and attracted a great deal of public attention. 
Caseley himself was called as a witness, and his evidence was 
very interesting and amusing. He was brought up in custody, 
and wore the convict garb. In describing how the burglary 
was committed, he said: 

“ I went to Cornhill on Saturday the fourth of February. 
There were four others besides myself. Two of them and 
myself went into the house. We went into Number GS, at the 
corner of the archway of Sun Court. It was exactly ten minutes 
to six in the evening. We went to the floor over Sir Charles 
Crossley’s. We sat down there until twenty minutes to eight, 
when we received a signal that Mr. Walker’s shopman had gone 

n 
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by the ’bus. Sir Charles Crossley’s is the floor over Mr. 
"Walker’s shop. We opened Sir Charles Crossley’s safe, and 
did nothing else for some hours. 

“ As far as I can remember,” proceeded the witness, putting 
his hand to his forehead, “we did nothing more till twenty 
minutes to twelve on Saturday night, when we got into the 
tailor’s, where we stayed the whole of Sunday morning. We 
then cut a hole in the ceiling and let ourselves into Mr. 
Walker’s shop. This was exactly eight minutes to three on 
Sunday afternoon; we saw the time by a clock in the shop on 
the left-hand side of the safe. We cut our way through the 
ceiling, then through the floor, and then through the oil-cloth 
that covered the floor. One of the two men came in along 
with me. We took some tools in with us—crowbars and 
sundries. We had to go back again, because we got the signal 
that the policeman was coming round ; but very soon we got 
the signal ‘ All right ’ and returned. We then tested the safe to 
see whether we could open it, despite the disadvantages we were 
labouring under.” 

“Now tell me,” said the Lord Chief Justice, evidently much 
interested, “how did you test it ?” 

“ Why, you see,” replied the witness, with the patronising 
air of one who enlightens ignorance, “ we did it by striking in a 
small wedge between the jamb and the door, to see if it were 
capable of bearing the amount of pressure we were about to put 
upon it." 

“ Yes, and what was the result of the test ? ” enquired his 
lordship. 

“It held the wedge,” smilingly replied the witness. “The 
wedge bit, as we say, and so we knew the safe would give. We 
were agreeably surprised. The police constantly disturbed us. 
That constable did his duty. He came round every nine 
minutes, and when he came, of course, we lost our purchase on 
the safe. Every time the policeman came round we descended 
into the tailor’s. After the first small wedge was put in I put 
a small bar in also, to feel the amount of resistance. It relieved 
the wedge, and we found the door giving. I turned round to 
my comrade and said: 1 See here. It’s all right. It will do.' 
Then I put in a larger bar and prised open the door.” 

Asked how long he was occupied, from first to last, in 
opening the door, Caseley replied: 

"Well, we went in at five minutes to three, and the whole 
property was cleared out ot the safe, and we were in Sir Charles 
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Crossley’s washing ourselves at a quarter to four. Of course 
there are three minutes to be deducted out of that in every nine, 
as it took one minute to get from the safe to the tailor’s, one 
minute to get back to the safe, and one minute to replace the 
tools. I carried the tools in my breast. We only used two 
bars; the others were not required. We did not expect to find 
a Milner's safe; we thought it would be one of the easier ones. 

You see, my lord," addressing the judge, “T-’s safes are 

easier than Milner’s, and G-’s are easier than T-’s. At 

twenty minutes to five we were three miles away.” 

The cross-examination of the witness gave rise to a great 
deal of laughter. Asked how many safes he had opened, he 
replied: 

“Three of Mr. Milner’s. We purchased two to experiment 
on. They were single door Milners. One resisted for hours 
before it gave way, and then we had to use an unlawful bar to it.” 

“An unlawful bar!” interposed the Lord Chief Justice; 
“ what may that be ? ” 

“A bar, my lord,” explained the witness, “that would not 
be used to commit a burglary. The tools we use in a burglary 
we call lawful tools ; we call them unlawful when they are too 
long or when they make a noise." 

“You used the best class of lawful tools at Cornhill, I 
suppose ? ” said the counsel. 

“ When you say lawful,” returned Caseley, with a slightly 
puzzled expression, “ do you mean the word as a barrister would 
use it or as a burglar would use it P ” 

At this there was a roar of laughter, in which the Lord Chief 
Justice joined. 

“ I mean the word in your sense,” the counsel explained, 
when silence was restored. 

“ Yes," said Caseley, “ they were the best kind of tools. I 
carried them in a violin-case. We had a bar, my lord,” he 
added, again addressing the judge, “which we did not use on 
this occasion, and whicn we call the Alderman. It will open 
any safe, no matter how good it is.” 

“ Is there a Lord Mayor as well as an Alderman ? ” asked 
the learned counsel. 

“ No,” was the quiet reply; “ but we have a citizen—that’s 
a small one; and a citizen’s friend, which is smaller still.” 

Asked to explain how the signals were given, Caseley said: 

“ There were two men outside at opposite points, and they 
let us know that a policeman was coming by walking past. That 

H 2 
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signal was given to a third man, who was seated upstairs in Sir 
Charles Crossley’s arm-chair, and he passed the word down to 
us by pulling a string.” 

“What time,” asked the Lord Chief Justice, “would you 
have taken to open the safe in question if you had been quite 
sure of not being interrupted ? ” 

“ My lord,” answered the witness, with great solemnity, “ I 
swear I could have opened it in a quarter of an hour with the 
instruments I used that night. With the Alderman I could 
have done it at once.” 

Whether or no the jury believed the evidence of the witness 
I cannot say. Possibly they did not, because they returned a 
verdict for the defendant. 

Of course burglars of the stamp of Caseley could not get on 
without the receivers. I doubt very much, however, whether 
receiving is carried on in anythin,g like the large way it was 
when I was called to the Bar. The “fences,” who were 
principally Jews, did an enormous trade in those days; but 
convictions have thinned their ranks, and the area of their 
operations has been considerably narrowed through the 
vigilance of the authorities. In the present day stolen articles 
of jewellery and watches are usually taken to pieces, the gems 
of the former and the works of the latter being sent to Antwerp 
and other places abroad, where they are furnished with new 
settings and cases. 

There are still a few public-houses and beershops in the 
East End of London which are used as storing places for stolen 
property. In a case that came before me not very long ago at 
Worship Street it was alleged that a stolen watch had been sold 
to a barman across the counter of one of the former establish¬ 
ments. As the case assumed a very suspicious aspect, I gave 
orders for the landlord of the house to attend upon the remand, 
and so unsatisfactory were his replies to the questions I put to 
him that I sent for the police inspector of the division, and 
directed him to keep an eye on this establishment. This action 
on my part bore good fruit, for within a year the house was 
surrounded by a cordon of police, who on entering, arrested 
several well-known burglars, and discovered a great quantity of 
stolen property. 

The landlord of the public-house was arrested, tried, and 
sentenced to penal servitude. He afterwards made a statement 
to the authorities incriminating several other men, whose con¬ 
viction resulted from his evidence. 
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Apropos of Caseley’s trial, my oid friend Shirley Brooks 
wrote some capital verses in Punch. Here are some of 
them: 

Proud policeman marches along, 

Is very tall, and looks very strong, 

Belted and buttoned, bludgeoned and drilled; 

Set him to fight, he’ll be victor or killed. 

11 But, bless his eyes," says burglarious Jim, 

“ What do I care for his bludgeon or him ? * 

* » * * # 

It’s Sunday morning—0 jangle, bells, 

Calling to church the pious swells. 

The parson stands on his Humbox high, 

Abusing Jim and his friend, hard by. 

“ Bless his eyes," says burglarious Jim, 

“ What do I care for his sermon or him ? " 

A jolly big hole in his “ shopship's " wall, 

In goes j im with his pals and all; 

Mow for a wrench with the strength of luur 
At somebody’s patent impossible door. 

" Bless his eyes,” says burglarious Jim. . 

“ What do I care for h s patent tr him I ” 

Door or side, or something to smash, 

Now for watches, and jewels, and cash} 

Mow for a wash and a tranquil met 1. 

Hark! the clink of the iron heel I 
“Bless his eyes,” says burglarious lim, 

“ V\ hat care I lor his boots or him ?” 



CHAPTER. XII 

FROM TIIE KASL’ END ’10 RAMSGATE 

Modem Jews—The Isle of Thanet—“L'homme propose”—Ten in a 
compartment, besides a peiambulntor—The cosier and his bride—■ 
A happy family—V\hy they brought the cut and bird—They “take 
a bite,” while I smoke—A skin-rirtsser—“ Look at the fields, Bill 1 ” 
—Why they chase Ramsgate—Ramsgate sands—The two seasons— 
Dr. Robson Roose's opinion—Attractions of Ramsgaie—The lodging- 
houses— Old habitues thereof—The Bath-chair men—“Doctor 
Ram gale." 

M*'V have told of the monks of old, 

What a jovial race they weie ; 

And 'tis moat true that a merrhr crew 
Could not be found elsewhere. 

There is no doubt about it. In selecting sites for their 
monasteries the monks always had an eye for the finest 
deer pastures, the purest water, and the sweetest air; and 
those ancient brotherhoods have successors in the Jews of 
modern times. This remarkable and widespread race have 
a keen scent for the best of everything, which they are not 
averse to obtaining at the lowest possible figure; and here 
are to be found the reasons why a Hebrew paterfamilias, 
when he leaves London for his annual excursion to the sea, 
commonly hies him to the sandy shores of the Isle of 
Thanet. 

And a very good selection too. I believe that in Margate 
and Ramsgate—and in the latter more particularly—are to 
be found the must healthy and invigorating of our seaside 
resorts. 

These Eastern people commence their outings about the 
beginning of July, and from that time till the end of August 
the denizens of Aldgate, Houndsditcb, Shoreditch, Hoxton, 
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and East and Nortb-F.ast London generally, are to be found 
disporting themselves on Margate jetty and Ramsgate sands. 

Should you be travelling to Ramsgate or Margate during 
the two months I have indicated, either by the South Eastern 
Irom Charing Cross, or by the Chatham and Dover—the 
fastest route—from Victoria, you will be extremely fortunate 
if your first-class compartment is not invaded by those who 
should, strictly speaking, find accommodation elsewhere. The 
company is not to blame for this. Its ways and means are not 
sufficiently elastic to enable it to cope with the enormous 
crowd of passengers which besieges its booking-offices on a 
fine July or August afternoon. In this respect I have, from 
time to time, been a sufferer myself, for I have a house at 
Ramsgate, whither I annually repair in search of that one 
blessing of life without which there can be no true happiness 
—namely, health. If, however, there is temporary incon¬ 
venience in having one’s carriage filled with third-class 
passengers, it is an ample recompense to watch the delight 
that is depicted on their faces at sight, first of the green fields, 
and afterwards of the sea and sands. It is a transition indeed 
from the fetid atmosphere of Whitechapel and the stenches of 
Bethnal Green, to the pure ozone of merry Margate, wafted 
as it is almost in a direct line from the North Pole. 

On one occasion when I travelled down from Charing 
Cross by a train that was crammed, a friendly guard managed 
to reserve me a carriage, and, just as we were steaming out of 
the terminus, remarked: 

“ You will be all right in here, Mr. Montagu. There 
will be nobody to disturb you. I think I can guarantee 
that you will have the carriage to yourself all the way.” 

“ L’homme propose,” etc. We did not call at Cannon 
Street, whence another section of the train started, but we 
did stop at London Bridge. On the platform were, among 
others, a man and woman, and five children, with a peram¬ 
bulator and sundry articles of luggage of many forms and sizes. 
The man ran one way, the woman the other, and the porters 
hurried hither and thither ; but seats could nowhere be found 
in the train. Husband and wife met in the immediate 
neighbourhood of my carriage, and cried in accents of despair 
and excitement: 

“ There is no room 1 There is no room anywhere 1 ” 

“ You must wait for the next train,” said the guard; and I 
shall never forget the look of disappointment this remark 
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conjured up upon the faces of the five children, who ranged 
from a girl of about fourteen to a great chubby boy of 
three. 

I was extremely ill at the time, but this sight was more 
than I could stand, so, calling out of the window to the guard, 
who was about to give the signal for the train to start, I bade 
him unlock the door of my compartment and bundle the 
family in. Father, perambulator, mother, parcels, children—. 
in they came pell-mell; the whistle was blown, and we were in 
motion, as well as commotion. 

On looking round I discovered that my invitation had 
been more widely accepted than I had contemplated. Taking 
advantage of the state of affairs, a couple of late arrivals in the 
persons of a coster and a young woman had scrambled into 
the carriage. Thus we were a patty of ten. It was a sultry 
July afternoon, and the outlook was anything but pleasant. 
However, things soon settled down. 

The father of the family sat opposite to me at one end of the 
carriage, his wife and children took up positions in the centre, 
and the uninvited pair occupied the remaining window seats. 
It transpired during the journey that the coster and the 
young woman had been married that morning, and were on 
their way to spend a three days’ honeymoon at Ramsgate. 
Their luggage consisted of a small hand-bag, containing, I 
presume, a brush and comb, a pair of irons for the lady’s band- 
some fringe, and other articles of the toilet. 

“Now then, Ikey,” said my opposite neighbour as we 
steamed through Spa Road, “leave that thar bird alone. 
He’ll get shaking enough without your rolling him about.” 

Looking round, I perceived, in the centre of the carriage, 
and on the top of a pile of packages, a small cage in which was 
a linnet. Hard by, I noticed a rush basket, which also, as was 
proved by its oscillating movement, contained live-stock of 
some description or other. My curiosity being aroused, I 
ventured to ask what the basket contained. 

“ Ob, ’im ? ” my vis-a-vis remarked, jerking his thumb in 
the direction of the receptacle in question, “ ’e’s the cat—Joe, 
as we calls ’im. Rachel, if you’ve got a knife in your pocket, 
cut one of the strings and give poor Joe some air, for ’e didn't 
get much from ’Oxton to London Bridge i or perhaps, sir, if 
you and this ’ere gentleman and lady ”—meaning the coster 
and his bride —" haven’t no objection, Joe might come out for 
a bit and stretch hisself.” 
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The happy pair at once gave their consent, and I, for my 
part, did not object to the proposal, though I ventured to 
suggest that the linnet might. 

“ Lor’ bless yer, sir,” said the man, with a smile, “ they 
don’t mind one another. We are, thank God, a happy and united 
family, and the cat knows it’s the children’s bird, and would 
no more think o’ touching it than of jumping out of this ’ere 
window. Joe’s used to railways, sir. We come this journey 
every year, there and back, and Joe knows when the time 
comes, and enjoys it just as much as Becky, my eldest girl, or 
any of the young ’uns,” 

Joe had now emerged from captivity, and was alternately 
playing with the children and rubbing his chin against the 
bars of the linnet’s cage. 

Before we reached Chislehurst I had begun to experience 
quite a friendly feeling towards the family with whom I was 
thus so closely brought into contact. Turning to the wife, I 
asked her how it was that, having so large a family to look 
after, she cared to burden herself on her holiday with the care 
of the cat and bird. The bright, piercing eyes peculiar to 
women of the Jewish race lighted up in a moment, and she 
replied: 

“Well, you see, it’s this way—we ain’t got no choice; 
though I don’t think," she added, appealing to her husband, “ we 
should leave them behind even if we had.” 

“ What the old woman means,’’ said the man, “ is this. We 
lives in two rooms, and when we goes away we locks up those 
rooms, and here’s the bloomin’ key,.’’ producing the article from 
his pocket. “ Now, if we left the cat and bird behind, what 
would become of them, especially Joe ? A neighbour might take 
in the bird; but then neighbours ain’t always to be depended 
on where dumb animals are concerned, although I admit they’re 
wery good. We shouldn’t see Joe no more. He's that artful 
I believe he’d travel about and try and find us; but, yer see, 
Ramsgate s a long way off; besides, he only takes his meals 
from one of us. By the way, sir, if you’ve got no objection, 
we ain’t ’ad nothing since an early dinner, and we’d like just to 
take a bite." 

Upon this, one of the many parcels was undone, and some 
cold fried fish and a bottle of milk produced therefrom. My 
friend was not behindhand in politeness, and invited every one 
in the carriage to partake of the meal—an invitation which was 
accepted by the coster, but declined by his newly married wife 
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and myself. I’ve no doubt the fried fish was very toothsome, 
but it emitted a greasy odour, the presence of which in the 
carriage led me to remark that, if my companions had no 
objection to tobacco, I would light a cigar. 

“Object!” cried the man, with his mouth full of fish, 
“ why, we live in ’baccy smoke—at least, most of us does. My 
girl there—Becky,” pointing to his eldest offspring, “ is a cigar- 
maker by trade, and works at Mr. Isaacs’s manufactory in the 
Commercial Road. She earns good money, too 1 Perhaps 
you know Mr. Isaacs, sir?” 

As I had seen “Buy Isaacs’s Brand” and “Try our Mix¬ 
ture, Ben Isaacs,” placarded all over the East End, 1 felt myself 
justified in returning an affirmative nod. 

“And you see, sir,” the man continued, “I’m a skin- 
dresser by trade; and as it isn’t by any means the sweetest 
business in the world, I smoke a good deal of ’baccy myself; 
and so," he added, swallowing his last mouthful of fried fish, 
“if you don’t mind, I’ll join you in a pipe.” And he suited 
the action to the word. 

“ What is a skin-dresser ? ” I enquired. 

My friend looked at me with something like an expression 
of pity on his face, and replied : 

“Well, yer know what fur is, don’t yer? Well, fur is the 
skins of animals; and them skins is sent over here in a raw 
state just as they’re stripped off the little varmints—sables, 
ermines, and other animals what is worth a lot of money, 
though they’re only little bits of things. Well, you see, those 
skins have to he dressed and pieced together by the likes of 
me, and then they are made up into ladies’ cloaks and mantles, 
and sometimes sold for hundreds of pounds.” 

The speaker paused, apparently in a state of hesitation, 
then', turning to his wife, he had a short conversation with her 
in Yiddish, which I do not understand. What had passed 
between the two, however, was revealed by my friend’s next 
remarks. 

Looking wistfully at the coster and his bride, who proved 
to be very much occupied with each other, and leaning well 
forward, he said in a low tone of voice: 

“You see that thar parcel up there,” pointing to a small 
bundle on the rack. “ Well, that’s full of skins, and that little 
lot’s worth close on a hundred quid. I’ve worked with my 
firm for some years now, and our guv’nor trusts me with a 
little bit of work to take away on our holiday. People don’t 
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know their value, that’s one comfort; besides, I’m very care¬ 
ful who I trusts, but the old gal thinks with me that you’re all 
right and on the square, so now you know all about it.” 

As we were passing through Staplehurst we were aroused 
from our conversation by a shout from the coster’s wife. 

“ Look at the fields, Bill,” she cried, in delight. “ I knows 
all of ’em well. Look at the ’ops; ain’t they fine ? When I 
was a little bit of a kid mother used to bring us all the way 
down from London ’opping. ’Opping, you know, begins in 
about a month’s time, and goes on till about the first week in 
September. We lived in Buck’s Row then, and, lor’, what a 
change it was to come down to these beautiful fields and all 
the lovely country. We'd scarcely ever seen the sun before 1" 

At this moment Bill closed her mouth with a kiss which 
sounded all over the carriage, and made some whispered 
remarks, which evidently related to what would happen, given 
certain eventualities, in years to come. 

The situation obviously afforded considerable amusement 
to my companion. But the Jew will out, and he could not 
resist enquiring what was the scale of remuneration for the 
employment to which the young woman referred. From the 
reverie into which he fell when the desired information was 
supplied to him, it was clear he was thinking whether “ ’opping” 
was calculated to suit any of the younger members of his 
household. 

“Why do you choose Ramsgate for your holiday?” 
enquired I later. 

“Well, yer see, the fares are very cheap, and when you 
come to pay for seven that’s rather an important point. Then 
it's ’ealthy for the kids, and, what’s more, we can get all the 
things Jews require just as well as if we were in the middle of 
Houndsditch. Now, I wouldn’t mind wagering half a dollar 
you don’t know what kosher is ? Well, you see, we get our 
kosher meat killed in our own way by our co-religionists 
accordin’ to the law o' Moses, and we get our kosher poultry 
also, if the pieces will run to it. Besides that, you know we’re 
great people for fish, and that’s pretty cheap there. At one 
or two shops in King Street you can get as good a bit of 
cold fried as you can get in the Lane, or anywhere in White¬ 
chapel. You take yer basket, yer know, and the whole 
bloomin’ lot can picnic on the sands. There’s plenty of cheap 
amusements at Ramsgate, too. I used to go to Margate, but 
Ramsgate takes the cake. Margate’s very nice, though. 
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There’s the ’All by the Sea, the theayter, and two or three 
capital ’alls; but when I and the old woman, and the rest, 
have finished the day, we don’t want no ’alls; we’re a jolly 
sight too ready for bed. Beg pardon, did jou say you was 
for Ramsgate, too ? Well, I dare say you know the place as 
well as I do; ” and so the conversation went on until we 
reached our destination, by which time I had quite forgotten 
the aroma of the fried fish, not to mention that of the parcel 
of skins. 

My new acquaintanceship was not destined to end at the 
railway station. As I was walking thence to my house I 
heard footsteps behind me, and turned to find that the man 
was hurrying after rr.e. 

“You must think us very ungrateful, sir,” he said; “I 
forgot to thank you, but the old woman reminded me. If it 
hadn’t a’ been for you, sir, we shouldn’t have been here till ten 
o’clock at night. We thank you, sir, all of us, Joe included.” 

He put out his hand, and I shook it warmly, saying: 

“All right, my good friend. I only wish all the better 
class, as they are termed, took as good care of their dumb 
animals as you do,” and so we parted. 

I think there is no more amusing sight, at the height of 
the season, than the Ramsgate sands. There you can see 
thousands of people, mostly Jews and East Enders, enjoying 
themselves. The fun is all very quiet and harmless, and all 
participate in it, from the youngest to the eldest. By the way, 
it is always the man who carries the baby, or wheels the 
perambulator, in accordance, I presume, with the theory that 
the woman is the weaker vessel. 

Two or three days after my arrival at Ramsgate, on paying 
my usual morning visit to the sands, I there espied the family 
with whom I had travelled from London. Becky was seated 
in a chair, amid an admiring, open-mouthed crowd, intent 
upon the glib patter of a phrenologist who was feeling the bumps 
of her pericranium. She was listening in wonder and amaze¬ 
ment to what was to happen to her in after life. Close by 
was young Abe, spade in hand, filling up an enormous hole in 
the sand which he had previously made, if I am not much 
mistaken, with the funereal idea of burying his younger brother 
and sister. Young Ikey was dividing his attention between 
Ally Sloper, the Hokey Pokey man, and a band of Ethiopian 
serenaders. The father of the flock was seated hard by, pipe in 
mouth, buried in the columns of The Daily Telegraph, and ever 
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and anon he cast his eyes upon his wife, who sat close at hand, on 
a red cushion, stitching an undergarment. A basket containing 
fried fish stood at her feet. I don’t think I ever saw a happier 
group : but, then, who can be anything but happy on Ramsgate 
sands ? 

The last time I saw my honest skin-dresser was a few days 
afterwards, on the pier, when, coming up to me, he touched 
his hat, murmured a few sentences in a tone of apology, and 
ended with the words “your vvuship.” I felt that I had 
been betrayed, and that our new-formed friendship was at an 
end. 

It must not be supposed that the Ramsgate season finishes 
in August, when the excursions practically cease, and the old 
picturesque town becomes less crowded. Soon the “better 
class of people” begin to arrive, and they continue to do so 
during September, October, and November, in which months 
visitors to Ramsgate enjoy the blessings of an Italian summer 
— -bright blue sky, no fogs, splendid air, and, up to sunset, 
a climate almost, if not quite, equal to that of Monte Carlo. 

Most eminent medical men speak in high terms of the 
health-giving properties of the town. My own doctor, Robson 
Roase, is of opinion that the West Cl iff of Ramsgate is un¬ 
equalled as a recuperative resort. A friend of mine, after 
taking the waters at Marienbad, under Dr. Ott, was suddenly 
summoned back to England, and was thus prevented irom 
completing the cure, as is usually done, by visiting the 
Engadine or other foreign place. Upon my friend explaining 
the position to the German doctor, the latter observed: “ Have 
you ever been to Ramsgate? Go there, for in my opinion 
you cannot do better." 

The attractions of the place are manifo’d. There is a 
splendid harbour; the finest golf links in the world are situated 
at Sandwich, some four miles distant; theie is fine sailing, with 
equally fine fishing, presided over by my excellent friend, 
Stephen Penny, principal fisherman and owner of the Avona, 
which has won the sailing race at the regatta twenty years in 
succession. A new road, connecting the East and West Cliffs, 
now in process of formation, and to be opened in a year’s time, 
will prove a great convenience to residents and visitors, and there 
is a new park for the people just opened. There can, indeed, 
be no doubt that a glorious future lies before this popular resort 

Among the “ better classes ” who go to Ramsgate in the 
autumn are many Jewish tradespeople from various parts of 
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London. For the most part they patronise the numerous 
lodging-houses that are a feature of the Isle of Thanet. From 
Saturday to Monday some of these establishments accommodtte 
from sixty to eighty persons, and about forty sit down to dinner 
there on other days. The boarder pays either by tariff or by 
the week. The meals are timed somewhat as follows: break¬ 
fast, from eight to ten; luncheon, from one to two; and 
dinner, from six to eight. At the last-named meal there is 
usually a president elected for the week, whose word is held to 
be law. 

Old habituds of these boarding-houses have their seats at 
table reserved for them from season to season. For example, 
at one of these establ shments Mr. Marcus Moses has occupied 
the seat on the right of the chairman for something like twenty 
years. He is an old gourmand, and as he is always served 
first, he has the pick ot the dish and his food hot, as he is 
wont to observe with a chuckle. 

After dinner the company adjourn to the drawing-room for 
music and other recreations. A long-haired German Jew of 
about twenty-one discourses sweet music on the violin. The 
Misses Marks render the “ Battle of Prague, 1 ' and other bold 
pieces, on the piano. Young Mr. Simpson, clerk to Messrs. 
Tripp, Staggers, and Squib, of the Old Jewry, and a constant 
visitor to the London music-halls, sings the latest songs of the 
popular Mr. Chevalier. 

Another well-known figure is the old raconteur and bore, 
who is never tired of telling you how many juries he has 
served on, always in causes tillbres, and never misses an 
opportunity of dragging in the name of his •* very old friend, 
Montagu Chambers." Then there is the conjurer and funny 
man, who lets off imaginary fireworks, a feat he accomplishes 
by retiring into a corner of the room, pretending to send up 
rockets from his coat-tail pocket, and then, pointing to the 
ceiling, uttering the " pish-pish 1” that is supposed to indicate 
the descent of the sticks. 

The Bath-chair men of Ramsgate, or at any rate some of 
them, are characters. I was driven to Pegwell Bay the other 
day by a singular specimen of the class. Suddenly stopping 
the vehicle on the cliff, he turned to me and said : 

“ Mr. Montagu, would you mind my asking you a ques¬ 
tion ? ” 

“ Certainly not," I replied; “ you may ask me twenty.” 

XJp to that moment I had not observed him at all closely. 
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I now noticed that he was an extremely melancholy-looking 
man, and a poor, weak-eyed creature, with scarcely any flesh 
upon his bones. 

“ Is it true, sir,” he enquired, “ that you were once on 
the stage ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ for a few months of my life." 

“ So was I, sir,” he replied, “ for something like fifteen 
years. Then I was converted to the Lord.” 

“ Really! ” said I. " And what theatres did you play at ? ” 

“All over the country,” he answered] “with Mr. Cave 
at the Marylebone, and in nearly every provincial town in the 
kingdom. I used ’ to play Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo ”—he 
would have made a far better Apothecary—“and all the 
legitimate. I was a devoted admirer of Shakespeare, sir. 
Rut I did not reach the height of my ambition ; I was not as 
successful as I had anticipated, and I am glad of it now, sir. 
You see, if I had been, I possibly should not have been con¬ 
verted ; and you see, when I was I could not remain in such 
a sinful life any longer, so it was all for the best.” 

“ I don’t know,” said I. “ What salary did you get as an 
actor?” 

“ Well,” he leplied, “ sometimes as much as four pounds 
a week.” 

“ And how much do you get as a chair man ? ’’ 

“Well you can make six shillings a day, but not very 
often and then you have to give half to the proprietor of the 
chair.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ of course you are the best judge of your 
own affairs, but one thing is certain—if you failed to draw as 
an actor, you are making up for lost time now." 

But there was not the vestige of a smile on the man’s 
face. He was in far too serious a mood to heed any poor 
joke of mine. 

Let me, in conclusion, remark that I have no interest, 
pecuniary or otherwise, in the Isle of Tbanet or its neighbour¬ 
hood. I know, however, from experience that an invalid or 
convalescent cannot do better, at any season of the year, than 
take a dose of “ Doctor Ramsgate.” 
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CHAPTER I 


CT.IMWNG THE tAHDHR 


Exit aristocracy, enter plutocracy—01J estates in new Jnnds—A gam¬ 
bling establishment a handled ytara ago— Murdecai .Voiris—11 is 
earliest recollections—His marriage — Ills death in harness — His 
will—A worthy successor—Keenness in pursuit of r.ches—Change of 
name by deed-poll—Herbert Maurice, Esq.—Cannot look the gentle¬ 
man—His son not a success at Eton—Peculiar in his dress. 

Go back some fifty years, and ascertain who then resided in 
Eaton Square, Belgrave Square, Grosvenor Square, and Park 
Lane. Compare the names with those of the present residents, 
and you will be considerably astonished at the change that time 
has brought about. A lew of the old aristocracy remain, but 
the majority have been eliminated, and their places taken by 
nouveaux riches, Jews, and plutocrats. And this is not true 
merely of the fashionable quarter of London alluded to. Country 
seats and estates—especially those situated within an easy 
distance from the metropolis—have also changed hands in a 
great many instances. In point of fact, England is rapidly 
becoming a plutocracy; and the reason for this is not very far 
to seek. 

In a number of cases the aristocracy has become very much 
•poorer. The depression in the value of land has had a good 
deal to do with this; while the reckless extravagance, gambling, 
and luxurious habits of men who, at an early age, came into 
their inheritance, have brought practical ruin on those who 
succeeded them. During the melting process these individuals 
have not enjoyed life, and have done but little if any good. 
The principal persons to be benefited by them have been 
usurers, bookmakers, stockbrokers, and professional gamblers. 
Mortgage after mortgage has been executed, entails have been 
cut off, absolute sales have been effected—and the end of it all 
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has been that ancient estates and old family properties have 
passed into new hands. Who have become possessed of them ? 
Those who have made fortunes with great rapidity, by specula¬ 
tion or otherwise, in the City or in manufacturing districts, in 
England or the colonies. 

The object of this paper is to sketch one of these fortunate 
individuals — to describe his general habits, his family sur¬ 
roundings, and the efforts he has put forth to obtain a position 
in society. 

I must, in the first place,"go back a generation or two in the 
family of my subject. 

Towards the end of the last century, in one of the principal 
thoroughfares of the West End, stood a house of somewhat 
dingy exterior, and of an appearance calculated to arouse the 
curiosity of any passer-by who happened to be ignorant of what, 
day by day—or, rather, night by night—was passing within its 
walls. During the daytime the blinds were drawn down, the 
doors were closed, and the whole building presented an 
appearance most funereal. At midnight, and for an hour or 
two before and after, a great change was apparent. The whole 
house was full of light and animation; carnages were constantly 
arriving; and men-servants in gorgeous liveries foregathered at 
and about the doorway. The house was a gambling establish¬ 
ment, and the visitors were the fashionable young bloods of the 
period. 

Gaming-houses were permitted in those days, and this was 
par excellence the first in all London. Here for years fortunes 
were won and lost, and the place was responsible for much 
human misery. Lives had here been rendered intolerable, and 
ruin of the most rapid and remorseless description had been 
sown broadcast. 

Next door to this pandemonium was a shop displaying the 
glittering stock of a West End jeweller. As you entered from 
the street you found yourself in a narrow passage, with the door 
of the shop on the right and a staircase at the further end 
leading up to the first floor. On the wall of the staircase, 
painted in large gilt letters, was the name “ Mordecai Morris.” 

Mordecai was a very remarkable man. For years he had 
pursued the calling of a money-lender and bill discounter. He 
had a keen eye to business, as he had shown by pitching upon 
these particular premises. But he had not been content with 
merely planting himself next door to the gaming-house. He 
lud entered into an arrangement with the proprietor thereof 
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whereby, fora certain consideration, he was permitted to occupy 
a seat in one of the corridors of that establishment. The 
corridor led directly into the room where play was carried on. 
There he was to be seen transacting business night after night 
all the year round. 

Mordecai, so it was said, was a foreign Jew; but it may be 
doubted whether he himself had the remotest idea what part of 
the world he had originally hailed from. As a boy he had re¬ 
ceived little, if any, education. His earliest recollections were 
of the lowest part of the East End of London, where, during 
the week, he did odd jobs for his co-religionists. On Saturday, 
the Jewish Sabbath, he picked up a few coppers by blacking 
the boots of the inhabitants of Petticoat Lane and its vicinity, 
who tarried for the purpose on their way to the synagogue. 

The shoe-black rose in the world by leaps and bounds. He 
married above him, and as a comparatively young man was left 
a widower with two sons and three daughters. After the death 
of his wife he resided in a remote street in Bloomsbury. He 
was an excellent father, and he had been a good husband, tie 
had no friends, and said he did not want any. I should add 
that he was a strict observer of all the rites and ceremonies of 
his ancient religion. 

Mordecai lived and prospered next door to the gaming¬ 
house for a long spell of years. The late hours and the strain 
of business, however, told upon him at last, and one morning 
his old clerk entered the office to find him seated at his desk— 
his head fallen on his chest and a bunch of bank-notes in his 
right hand—cold and dead. 

Upon his will being read, it was found that he had not left 
all his money to his family, but a good portion of it to various 
Jewish institutions. To his two sons he had bequeathed fifty 
thousand pounds apiece, and to each of his daughters a sum 
sufficient to make them more than comfortable for life. The 
elder son did not long survive his father; he died in less than 
a year, leaving all his money to his brother. 

The latter inherited his father’s business qualities. Already 
he had employed his capital to good purpose. He had put a 
considerable portion of it into some colliery property in the 
north of England, which had turned out a veritable El Dorado. 
Fortune showered favours on him as years went on, and indeed 
he used laughingly to say that whenever he went out the sun 
was sure to shine. He put out his money here, there, and 
everywhere, and always with the same result—everything he 
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touched turned to gold. So prosperous had his collieries 
become, and so many thousand hands did they employ, that a 
town grew up around his property. Yet so keen was he in the 
pursuit of riches that he frequently travelled all night from the 
north of England, so as to be early at his broker’s in the City 
on the following morning. In fact, wherever there was money 
to be made he did not allow himself a moment’s rest. In due 
time he died, leaving behind him, besides four daughters, 
one son, to whom he bequeathed the bulk of his enormous 
fortune. 

The young man, by deed-poll, obtained Her Majesty’s 
permission henceforth to assume the name of Maurice in lieu 
ot Morris. Thus he was known to the world as Herbert 
Maurice, Esq., of Maurice Town, Lancashire ; of Broadstone 
Hal 1 , Noithamptonshire; and of —, Belgrave Square, London. 

Let us pass over a number of years, and make his acquaint¬ 
ance as a man of forty-five, with an income of some eighty 
thousand pounds per annum. 

As a young man he had been a light-hearted, genial, and 
fairly generous fellow; but the acquisition of his enormous 
wealth changed all that. He exhibits twice as much chest and 
shirt-front as any ordinary person, and, in fact, is as puffed out 
as the toad in the well-known fable. The poor fellow is really 
too large for anything but elastic clothing. Early in life he 
married the only daughter of a large manufacturer, who, by 
reason of his having been several times mayor of his native 
town, had received at the hands of Her Majesty the honour of 
knighthood. At his death Sir Jacob left the whole of his 
property to his daughter. 

Mr. Herbert Maurice is short, slightly stout, and has bright 
red hair. In dress he is showy and fond of colour, and, though 
his garments are turned out by the very best clothes artist in 
London, he never seems altogether at his ease in them. Mr. 
Maurice rides the best cobs and horses, and, during the season, 
is to be seen every morning in the Park on horseback. Though 
his get-up in the saddle is of the most sporting description, and 
similar to that of all the fashionable young men of the day, 
there is always something outre about it—either his yellow 
riding-boots come up higher, or are of a brighter hue than is 
usual, or the cords that he wears are of a more shiny material 
than those of other frequenters of the Row. In a word, there 
is always something about his dress to cause the casual passer- 
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by to single him out from among the mounted crowd. He 
seldom or never walks. His brougham is the smartest in 
London, and the same may be said of all his carriages. Their 
number is great, for each member of the family has his or her 
own private equipage. The Maurices’ carriages, which are to 
be seen day by day driving about the West End, bear, in 
rather large form, the crest of a palm-leaf underneath the motto 
“Viitute”—armorial bearings of course adopted since the 
passing of the Disabilities Act. 

Mrs. Maurice is not unlike her husband, save that she is 
very fine and large. She is fair, with prominent features, and 
a profusion of hair which originallv, I believe, was brown, but 
which by some process has bten changed to an extraordinary 
kind of chestnut. 

There are three children—two girls and one boy. The 
latter is just of age, while one of his sisters is eighteen and the 
other sixteen. The son and heir is shorter than his father. 
He is thinner, but his hair is of even a brighter red. The lad 
has been to Eton. His father thought it the correct thing to 
send him there, and so perhaps it was. But Gerald was any¬ 
thing but a success at this school of schools. He was neither 
a “ wet bob ” nor a " dry bob ”; was no good at cricket; hated 
the river; never took to fives, football, or hockey; and at the 
request of his tutor, was removed by his father earlier than had 
been intended. 

On airiving at man’s estate Gerald became a member of 
one or two second-rate clubs. He smokes an enormous 
number of cigarettes, and passes a great portion of his time at 
the billiard-table. He is very peculiar in his dress, and has 
apparently correctly studied a picture gallery containing por¬ 
traits of old veterans of a hundred or two hundred years ago. 
He wears collars that reach half-way up his cheek, a black satin 
stock, a gorgeous pin, a tight-fitting frock coat, and trousers 
that cling so closely to his thin legs as to suggest difficulties in 
the way of getting them on, and still greater difficulties in the 
way of getting them off, He has been brought up to no 
particular business; his health is not good; he is extremely 
irritable; and, to those who put up with it, purse-proud to such 
a degree that 1 really believe his size is the only thing that 
protects him from utter annihilation. He is not given to .saying 
very much, but a remark he is very fond of making at the 
Rockingham Club, of which he is a constant habitue, is: 
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“ Hang it all, I think I ought to know a gentleman when I see 
one.” 

The girls, Bessie and Jessie, are buxom and extremely self- 
assertive. When perched in the magnificent barouche, vis-a- 
vis to their mamma, they seem to say to passers-by: ** Now, 
my friends, be good enough to look at this and say what you 
think of it." 



CHAPTER II 

CLIMBING TIIE LADDER —Continued 

Mr. Maurice changes sides—His reason therefor—Mrs. Maurice and her 
dear lrienrls—The house in Helgrave Square—The guests—Broad- 
stone Hail, in Northamptonshire—The shooting there —lhe elder 
daughter “ knows her value "—The noble pensioner. 

The several members of the Maurice family vie with one 
another in their endeavours to climb the social ladder. They 
are always in London from February to the end of July—from 
the opening ot Parliament to Goodwood. Though the head of 
the family is not at present in the House, he is rather given to 
politics. Oddly enough, ior years he gave his support to the 
Liberal party, to which he was of considerable assistance, 
monetarily and otherwise; but as soon as the cry of Disruption 
of the Empire and Separation arose, he turned his back on his 
former friends, and was one of the first to join the ranks of 
the Liberal Unionists. The reason for this is not difficult to 
find, and will be sufficiently indicated if I quote a conversation 
he had with his wife immediately after the split over the Irish 
question. 

“You see, Rachel, my dear,” he said, “it is the very thing 
for people in our position. Matters stand thus. The Tories 
cannot keep in a day without us, so Lord Salisbury and the 
big-wigs of the Conservative party are bound to be civil. 
Cards for their receptions and for political parties will flow in 
merrily this year, and if in the autumn or spring the Liberals 
obtain a majority, we shall next session be even in a better 
position. We have never actually declared ourselves adverse 
to the Radical programme, you know. On the contrary, the 
Dissentient Liberals sit on the same side of the House as the 
Liberals. We have simply detached ourselves on the question 
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of Ireland, and if the Gladstonians come in they will only be 
too glad to get us back. They are not too flush of cash, you 
know, and then, a man of my wealth, and the power of such a 
fortune as mine—a peerage, my dear, a peerage ! ” 

Mr. Maurice made this speech while surveying himself—a 
habit to which he was much attached—in the Louis Quatorze 
glass in his wife’s boudoir, in their magnificent mansion in 
Belgrave Square. The lady is, if possible, more subservient to 
Duchesses, Countesses, and other titled people, even than her 
husband. She always talks of them as her dearest and most 
intimate friends, and frequently refers to them by their 
Christian names. 

11 My dear,” said she the other day to a poirer friend whom 
she was in the habit of patronising, *• you know the dear 

Duchess of \V-. She is the sweetest ” (“ sweetest " is a 

favourite word of hers) “ thing that ever breathed. Nothing 
but kindness and simplicity. And the house, my love 1 You 
never could have imagined anything so lovely. The blue 
room is simply perfect, and then the yellow drawing-room 1 
Such taste 1 And the china 1 And the pictures ! All the 
old masters, and the most lovely collection of water-colours 
ever seen 1 ” 

She proceeded to give a pretty accurate description of the 
staircase, hall, and other parts of the house. I need scarcely 
say that she had never been a guest there in the whole of her 
natural, or, rather, unnatural life. Her Grace had, however, 
been in the habit of occasionally lending her mansion for 
charitable meetings, concerts, and other gatherings, and Mrs. 
Maurice had never omitted to take tickets for these functions. 
While others were listening to the speeches and music, she 
had been making mental notes of the pictures, furniture, and 
ornaments around her. She is a constant student of the 
Peerage and Baronetage, and the “ County Families,’’ and, in 
fact, almost knows those publications by heart. So conversant 
is she with Debrett and Burke, that if the conversation turns 
upon any Prince, Duke, or peeress, she immediately chimes in 
with something like this : 

“ Yes, of course, she married-, She is the sister of 

Lord -, who married and was divorced from poor-, 

who was one of the sweetest and most loveable creatures ever 
created." 

The family, though apparently most united, are not averse 
to saying unkind things one of the other. It was only the 
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other day that Mrs. Maurice's sister-in-law, after listening to 
one of that lady’s tirades on birth and rank, observed : 

“ If I did not know that Rachel was studying one of these 
books," taking up Debtett, “all day long, I should really think 
she obtained her information from the linkman.” 

The house in Belgrave Square is replete with every luxury, 
and the entertainments given there—dinners, concerts, and 
receptions—the best in all London. It has been said that, 
provided your cook be good and your cellar beyond reproach, 
you have only to go out on the doorstep and ring the dinner- 
bell, to secure the most acceptable of guests. Be that the case 
or not, all the best men. and some of the best women, are 
always willing to accept Mr. and Mrs. Maurice’s hospitality. 

The two grand occasions of the year are those on which 
they receive Royalty, and I believe these are the happiest days 
of their lives. Yet I have often wondered whether the host is 
really happy in the presence of his distinguished visitors. Is 
it not a dash of bitter in his cup of sweets to know that he is 
out of his element, that he is merely tolerated, and that he is 
often treated with something very like insolence ? Apparently 
not. He has perhaps become used to his position. If you 

should ask him if he knows the Duke of-, he will answer 

that his Grace is the oldest friend he has, and if you should 

enquire ol him whether he is acquainted with the Earl of-, 

his reply will be, “Of course—I have known him all my life." 
Should you afterwards chance to see him in the company of one 
of the individuals referred to, you cannot but be hugely amused 
at the scene. The little man, all blandness and smiles, goes 
sidling up to the nobleman, who, with a curt “ Good evening,” 
or possibly without even a word of greeting, turns quickly on 
his heels and makes his escape. But this sort of thing lias no 
effect. Off goes the busy bee to try and gather honey from 
another flower. 

What a pity it is that the poor fellow cannot enter into a 
working agreement with needy members of the aristocracy, 
whereby he would recompense them, for their patronage with 
hard cash 1 A regular scale of fees might be fixed upon, 
varying, of course, with the rank of the patron. Thus, I take 
it, one pound would not be an excessive sura for the smile of a 
Baronet, nor five pounds for the handshake of an Earl, and I 
a .11 persuaded that the little man would not begrudge a couple 
of one hundred-pound notes to be greeted by a Duke, before a 
roomful of people, in some such terms as these: “ Hullo, 
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Maurice, my dear fellow; I'm delighted to see you.” Two 
hundred pounds, did I say?—why, such bliss would be pur¬ 
chased cheaply for five times that sum. 

The season over, Mr. Maurice usually retires to his country 
seat in Northamptonshire, which certainly is a very magnificent 
estate. Of course, however, if he reads in the newspapers that 
Royalty is at Carlsbad, Spa, or Homburg, thither he betakes 
himself with all speed. 

His place in Northamptonshire, Eroadstone Hall, was the 
country seat of one of the oldest families of England. The 
house itself is of the Elizabethan style of architecture, and is 
in every way a show place. The central hall is one of the 
finest in the world. Around it winds a splendid picture 
gallery, filled with works of the old masters—a few Gains¬ 
boroughs and Rembrandts, a Romney or two, and some of 
older date. Mr. Maurice purchased the house as it stood, 
pictures and all. The first question the hostess asks you, 
should you be a visitor at the house, is: 

“ Have you seen our picture gallery ? ” 

Then she points to different works, and explains: 

“ That is Lady-, time of James the First; here is Sir 

Vincent B-; and this picture,” pointing to one hung beside 

a suit of armour, “ is Viscount G-, killed in the Wars of 

the Crusaders.” 

I believe it is no exaggeration to say that she has really 
come to believe that the canvases represent ancestors of her 
own. 

The park, pleasure grounds, and gardens all bear the 
stamp of antiquity, the last-named being laid out in the Italian 
style. It is manifest that the fruit-trees on the walls have 
clung there for generations. At the end of the stabling, 
which is most extensive, stands an old belfry tower, the 
architecture of which is of so remote a date as to puzzle 
antiquaries. In the centre of the stable-yard, surrounded 
by a plot of grass, is an ancient mulberry-tree, which is 
supposed to have been planted by Queen Elizabeth herself 
while honouring the then proprietor of the Hall with a brief 
visit. 

In the stable a separate compartment is set apart for each 
member of the family. There are Miss Jessie's hunters, Miss 
Bessie's hunters, the master’s hunters, and a number of 
horses belonging to the son and heir. 

There is splendid shooting at Broadstone Hall, the beat 
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shoots excelling in number any bag made up elsewhere in the 
county. Several of the nobility are asked down for a day 01 
two’s shooting, and if slaughtering hundreds of hand reared 
pheasants be a pleasure, the guests have a chance of enjoying 
themselves to their heart’s content. 

Everything is overdone at Broadstone Hall. The elaborate 
costumes of the beaters, and the gorgeous velveteen of the 
keepers, call up a smile to the lips of the old country sports¬ 
man. The hot luncheon which is brought out on a large 
vehicle elaborately constructed for the purpose is far superior 
to the repast usual on such occasions, and would make the 
mouth of any disciple of Epicurus water. A year or two ago 
a member of the Royal Family was induced to attend one of 
these shooting-parties, and ever since the lady of the mansion 
has spoken of the rooms where her distinguished guest passed 
the night as “ His Royal Highness’s suite.” 

The young ladies shine a good deal at Broadstone Hall. 

The elder, having heard that young Lady Dorothy B-, a 

daughter of one of the old aristocracy of the county, is very 
smart at handling a team and shooting rabbits, has passed 
a great deal of her time endeavouring, under the tuition of the 
head coachman and head keeper, to become a proficient in 
both those accomplishments. She has, in consequence, 
obtained a masteiy over the gun and the reins, together with a 
slangtness and swagger nut infrequently associated therewith. 
This young lady has studied Zola, and is up in all the latest 
French novels of the day. She often drives her father to the 
railway station, or elsewhere, and afterwards joins the shooting- 
party at luncheon. She has the greatest possible idea of her 
accomplishments and appearance, and was overheard the other 
day to remark, while looking at herself in the glass in the 
billiard-room: 

“ I don’t mean to go cheap. I know my value, and 
I don’t intend to go under it—ten thousand a year and a 
title. I know I’m clever, and ”—surveying herself from 
head to foot in the glass—"I can’t help seeing that I’m 
handsome.” 

The younger girl is extremely fast, and openly declares 
that she is desirous of getting married as soon as possible, 
stating as her reason that she knows she will be able to enjoy 
herselt so much more as a married woman. 

One of the family party 1 have, up to the present moment, 
omitted to refer to. This is Sir Hugh-. At one corner 
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of the Park stands a large antiquated-looking stone house 
enclosed in walls and with long windows composed of small 
panes. This building was, and still is, known as the Dower 
House, and it is inhabited by the gentleman alluded to. 

Soon after the family had taken Broadstone Hall, they 
were introduced in London to Sir Hugh, who was a ruined 
rnan, and had scarcely a five-pound note to call his own. 
They had asked him down to the Hall, thinking that, as 
he had known every one in the county, he would not only 
be able to put them au fait at entertaining, but be an excellent 
card to play at dinner. He accepted the Maurices’ invitation, 
and has remained with them from that day to this. As I have 
said, he occupies the Dower House, but he lives to all intents 
and purposes at the Hall. 

Oddly enough, it was in the gaming-house described in the 
early lines of my last chapier that Sir Hugh’s grandfather had 
dissipated all the estates and property that would, in the 
natural course of events, have passed into the possession of 
this young man. Both he and his host are ignorant of the fact, 
but so degenerate is human nature that I doubt very much 
whether, if the former were aware of it, it would make any 
difference in his relations to the latter. 

I now conclude my sketch of this typical family, but shall 
ask my readers only to say ait revoir to some of the characters 
introduced, as they will probably reappear in a later chapter. 



CHAPTER III 


PFSCENDING THE T.ADUFR 

Lord Bythesea at Eton —The Far! of Woking—Bythe'ea comes of age— 
Is taken to the Queen's Bench Prison —We visit him there—Racquet 
courts—"Tap is open!”—No distinctions of rank—Slowman's 
sponging-house—The last Earl of Woking—The proposed marriage 
—It takes place—Its s .quel—Death of my old friend. 

It is a remarkable thing that while there are always hundreds 
of persons trying to climb the social ladder—as exemplified 
in the two previous chapters—an equal number may be found 
doing their level best to descend it. Old and honoured 
names are dragged into the mire, and families that have been 
esteemed and venerated from generation to generation are, 
by the thoughtless, reckless, and sometimes criminal acts of 
one or more of their members, degraded and disgraced almost 
beyond all hope of recovery. 

I was at Eton with Lord Bythesea, the only son of the 
Earl of Woking, and, as boys say, we were very “pallish." 
He was an extremely popular boy ; a good all-round fellow in 
the “ eight ” and the football wall Oppidan eleven; great at 
“pop”; and, save and except in'er silvas academi, a beau- 
ideal Etonian. Our schooldays over, we both left to take our 
different places in the world. 

The Earl of Woking had been an extravagant sporting 
man, with a weak wife, this son, and three daughters. He 
possessed a large stud of race-horses, had once owned the 
favourite for the Derby, and had won some few classic races. 
His lordship had hunted a very stiff and expensive county, 
and indulged in many other extravagant tastes. Before comiDg 
into his title he excited a good deal of admiration and 
astonishment as a debater, and he subsequently attained some 
distinction in the capacity of M.P. for one of the divisions 
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of Kent. On being translated to the quieter atmosphere of 
the House of Lords, however, he practically gave up politics, 
and set himself with increased zest to squander what remained 
of his fortune. 

His lordship was, in his way, very fond of his son Ralph, 
and had great influence over him. The lad did everything 
his father wished him to do, and the result was that in due 
time the entail was cut off, and all that remained of an old 
and valuable property was handed over to the fashionable 
usurers of the day. 

On coming of age, Ralph Bythesea, who inherited all the 
tastes and habits of his progenitor, purchased a lot of race¬ 
horses, and trained in famous stables at Newmarket. Besides 
his love for flat-racing, he was an extremely game rider over 
sticks and at steeple-chasing, being second to none in schooling 
his horses over timber. At this time he was deeply in debt, 
and his I.O.Us., bills, and post-obits were flying all over 
London. 

Ralph and I met several times at the theatre and opera. 
We also dined together at the “ Wellington and Blue Posts,” in 
Cork Street, and there talked and laughed over old Eton days. 

One morning in July, while I was having breakfast in 
my rooms in Duke Screet, St. James’s, I was informed that 

F-, another old schoolfellow of mine, desired to see me 

immediately. 

“ I say, Monty, old fellow,” he exclaimed, as he entered 
the room, “I’ve awfully bad news for you—that is, if you 
haven't already heard of it. Poor Ralph Bythesea was arrested 
ten days ago, and is at present in the Queen’s Bench Prison, 
and from what I can see, there is precious little chance of his 
getting out of it. I have been round to Jimmy Dickinson, 
the lawyer in Burlington Street, and sent him down to see 
what can be done. He seems to think it’s a bid business. 
He holds a lot of his paper himself. I know how fond you 
are of poor old Ralph, and the least thing we can do, as soon 
as you’ve polished off your breakfast and dressed, is to drive 
to the other side of the water and see for ourselves what’s to 
be done.” 

The news was indeed startling. Needless to say I required 
no second invitation. I scrambled into my clothes, and a 
quarter of an hour later we chartered a hansoin, and ordered 
the driver to take us to the well-known debtors’ gaol at 
Southwark. 
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The Queen’s Bench Prison, which has long since been 
demolished, was familiarly known as Hudson’s Hotel, a gentle¬ 
man named Hudson having been the governor of that somewhat 
extensive establishment. 

Upon our hansom driving up to the gates of the prison we 
got out, and I pulled the bell. We were at once admitted 
into what was called “the receiving-room.” I gave our names, 
and enquired if we could see Lord Bythesea. 

“Oh,” said one of the officials to another, “Bythesea? 
Yes; show the gentlemen to three in six.” 

We were at once conducted into the prison yard. Imme¬ 
diately opposite the apartment we had just quitted stood a 
building which we subsequently learnt was called the State 
House. Here Humphrey, Brown, and Cameron, directors of 
the British Bank, were, at the time of our visit, accommodated 
with a lodging. Other tenants were a Captain, formerly of the 
Rifle Brigade, and two brothers—the victims of some Chancery 
proceedings—who had been there for twenty years. 

To the right of the State House was an enormously high 
wall of considerable length. It was utilised for a series of 
racquet courts, the boundaries of which were marked out 
upon the gravel. Players were to be seen all along the line, 
and at the margin of the courts stood a number of spectators, 
some of whom were betting while others kept the score. I 
need hardly say that prominent among the' crowd was the 
object of our visit, arrayed in flannels, and playing as if his 
lite depended on the issue of the game. He espied us at 
once, and holding up his racquet, shouted: 

“ Must finish this game, old fellows. Will be with you in 
ten minutes. Meanwhile have a look round the shop." 

We acted upon this advice, and made a thorough inspec¬ 
tion of the prison yard. 

It was not long before we perceived what had been meant 
when the officer directed us to “three in six.” Facing the 
racquet wall, and bounded by a broad white pavement, was a 
row of houses four or five storeys high, and with a number 
painted over the door of each. On entering one of these 
buildings we found that each room was similarly distinguished 
by a number; therefore it was clear that “ three in six ” meant 
the third room in the sixth house. These houses were occu¬ 
pied by those debtors who could afford to pay for quasi¬ 
luxuries and for a laundress to wait upon them. 

At the back of the row of houses was the “poor side " of 
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the prison, and those who were forced to live in this portion 
of the establishment were in a very wretched condition indeed, 
and had to get on as well as they could. There were no 
racquet courts for them. 

Another interesting part of the building was the kitchen, 
which resembled that of a West End club more than anything 
else. It was presided over by a chef, who, if the inhabitants 
of the prison were to be believed, was one of considerable 
distinction. As we were emerging from this apartment we 
were met by our friend, racquet in hand. 

“Deuced good of you fellows to come over here,” said 
he. “ Come up to my room, and then I’ll give you a true, 
full, and particular account of my latest sheaf of misfortunes.” 

“ Ralph, old man,” said I, “ will you never be serious ? ” 

" Quite enough time for that, dear old fellow,” he replied ; 
then suddenly stopping, and casting his eyes towards a door 
on the right, he exclaimed: “By Jove, Tap is open! You 
know, my future Cicero, we can only get liquor here twice a 
day, between one and two, and five and six, and we can’t go 
beyond one quart of ale or one pint of wine per diem j but 
you fellows, you know, being visitors, can have what you like. 
Doesn’t it remind you of Jack Knight’s, only that old coon at 
the beer-engine is not a fair representative of little Emily ? ” 
And so he rattled on, as though he hadn’t a single care in the 
world. 

Having partaken of sundry draughts of shandygaff, we pro¬ 
ceeded to “ three in six.” It was a funny little room, with a 
table in the middle, an iron camp bedstead behind the door, a 
chest of drawers against the window, and three or four Windsor 
chairs standing here and there. In a few minutes the laundress, 
an untidy, middle-aged woman, made her appearance with a 
snow-white table-cloth, and proceeded to set out a plain but 
substantial luncheon. While she was thus engaged we were 
all looking out of the window, watching the racquet players. 

“ See that dapper-looking little fellow in flannels ? ’’ said 

Ralph. “That’s-, the tailor of Cork Street. Overdid 

himself a little with discounting, not to mention a great 
partiality for Cremorne and a villa, at Barnes. That stout 

fellow playing with him is the heir to the earldom of W-. 

No distinctions of rank here, I can tell you I" And he was 
right, for, just as he was uttering the words, the door was 
kicked open, and a long, loose-built, red-haired man lumbered 
into the room with the words: 
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“Got any mustard and things, Bythesea? Think I’ll 
borrow the lot,” sweeping up a number of bottles from the 
table. “ Bring them back in five minutes.” 

“ Who is that extraordinary apparition ? ” I asked, when 
the fellow had shut the door behind him. 

“ Oh, that ? ” was the answer; “ that’s Gibson. He’s a 
bookmaker, I believe ; at any rate he is one in here, and he’ll 
alwajs lay you odds up to a tenner on any race, money staked 
of course. He’s the very deuce at loo. We play a good deal 
when the weather puts a stop to racquets. All cards are for¬ 
bidden, you know, so we have to keep them up the chimney. 
Look!” he added, putting his hand up the register, and pro¬ 
ducing a sooty piece of brown paper in which were wrapped 
two packs of cards and a box of ivory counters. Replacing 
them he continued: “Now I’ll tell you about my arrest. I 
was coming out of the Travellers and was jumping into my 
tilbury, when a very common-looking fellow put his hand on 
my shoulder and exclaimed: * Very sorry, my lord, but you 
are my prisoner. Ca sa unsatisfied judgement—suit of one 
Joel.’ First of all I felt inclined to knock him down, but, 
remembering that if it were not the enterprising Joel, it would 
be somebody else of the same calling, I yielded to fate, hailed 
a four-wheeler, and was whisked off, in company with the 
myrmidons of the law, to Slowman’s, the sponging-house in 
Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane. Ab, my dear fellow, you’ve 
never seen a sponging-house! Ye gods I what a place 1 I 
had an apartment they were pleased to call a bedroom to 
myself certainly, but if I wanted to breathe the air I had to do 
so in a cage in the back garden—iron bars all round, and 
about the size of one of the beast receptacles at the Zoo. For 
this luxury I had to pay two guineas a day. A bottle of sherry 
cost a guinea, a bottle of Bass half-a-crown, and food was upon 
the same sort of economical tariff. Well, you know, this sort 
of thing wouldn’t do, so I sent for the governor and talked 
matters over. He went to his lawyer, who got what they call 
a habeas for me, whereupon I was brought over here, and here 
I am. Might have been worse, old fellow, you know.” 

“ Has Jimmy Dickinson been over to see you ? ” said I. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. "He said matters would take a 
long time to settle, so I chucked him up and sent for little 

P-, of New Inn. He’s as sharp as they make ’em, so the 

best of the fellows in here say, and he’s sure to get things 
brought to a head in a week or two at most.” 
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As he was speaking a knock came at the door, and the 
subject of his remarks entered. He was a short, stout, fair 
naan, rather fashionably dressed, and with a quick, off-hand 
manner. After Bythesea had introduced us, I turned to 
F-and observed : 

“Time is getting on, and as these gentlemen have business 
to discuss, had we not better be on the move ? ” 

The little lawyer at once interposed. 

"Not the slightest necessity, my dear sir,” said he. “I 
know exactly what his lordship wants—to get out of this hole 
as quickly as possible. I enquired at the gate and found that 
the amount of Joel’s judgement was three thousand five hundred 
pounds, and there are detainers lodged in the gaol which total 
up to something like thirty-three thousand pounds. It can all 
be arranged for his lordship. With the assistance of the noble 
Earl, his father, the money can be raised, and his discharge 
procured. All I require is that the matter shall be left entirely 
in my hands. I never permit any interference. No, my dear 
sir,” he continued, turning to me, “too many cooks—you 
know the rest,” and holding out his cigar-case, he added: “ Let 
me offer you one of the very finest Cabanas in London.” 

I did not refuse. Seeing, however, that no business could 

be seriously transacted if F- and I remained, we wished 

our companions good-bye and took our departure. 

I visited Bythesea nearly every day, and in about a fort¬ 
night’s time had the pleasure of calling at the prison, in 
company with the lively solicitor, and taking him away. 

It will now be necessary, from want of space, and for other 
reasons, to skip over a long period. Suffice it to say that, in 
the fulness of time, the Earl was gathered to his fathers, and 
Ralph ruled in his stead. Ruled ? Yes j but the kingdom to 
rule over had practically vanished. My old friend was Earl 
of Woking with scarcely an acre to his name. Since his 
release from the Queen’s Bench Prison, he had married the 
youngest daughter of an Irish Viscount, who was almost as 
impecunious as himself. She was extremely beautiful and very 
haughty, and, though much attached to her husband, was ill 
suited to face the troubles of the res angusta domi. By their 
marriage they had one child—the most disiinguie and beautiful 
girl I have ever seen. 

Lady Ethel Marsden was the apple of her father’s eye, and 
she in turn thought there was no one in the world like the 
author of her being. 
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Marsden Manor, and the mansion in Park Lane, had been 
sold by legal arrangement, and the old family estate had 

passed into the hands of a millionaire, one Sir Samuel-. 

He was a widower, and had an extremely vulgar son. One 
little corner of the estate was preserved—Swallows Fields, 
which consisted of a house, farms, and grounds—and this had 
been the home of the Eari since ruin fell upon the family. 

His friends—and their name was legion—did not desert 
him, and, though his wife never accepted invitations, he him¬ 
self was often to be seen at Newmarket, Ascot, Doncaster, and 
other fashionable race meetings, all the families in the neigh¬ 
bourhood being only too pleased to receive him as a guest. 
Besides Swallows Fields the Earl had a small flat in the 
neighbourhood of Victoria Street, and here he passed a portion 
of the London season. 

The happiest days of his life, as I often heard him declare, 
were the six weeks he spent every year at a charming nook by 
the sea not a hundred miles from Cowes. An old schoolfellow 
who was at the same tutor’s as both of us, and who had 
succeeded to a vast inheritance, was in the habit of placing 
this, one of his numerous residences, at his lordship’s disposal 
every year. 

It was after one of these autumnal sojourns by the sea that 
I chanced one day upon ray old friend at a club of which we 
both were members. For some time past I had noticed a 
change for the better in his appearance. He had a more 
elastic gait than formerly, and his anxious, careworn expression 
was becoming a thing of the past. 

“ My dear old fellow,” said he, “ I am so glad to have met 
you ! Things at last are taking a brighter turn. You know 

-, the man who owns our property now ? Not a bad sort of 

fellow-you needn’t tell me you don’t like him; I know 

that. Why, my Ethel found it out in a moment! You know, 
you and the Countess don’t seem to hit it off very well—one’s 
old friends before marriage never do—but I think that Ethel 
likes you, after her old dad, better than any one in the whole 
world.” 

“ Better than any one ? " queried I, smiling. 

“ What do you mean ? ’’ said he, fidgeting with his watch- 
chain and key. 

“ Ethel,” I said, “is very beautiful. Has it never occurred 
to you that there might be somebody else ? She sees so very 
liule of people, and the time might come, you know-” 
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“Now, it is a curious thing,” he said, “but that is the very 
matter I was coming down to the Temple to see you about to¬ 
morrow if we hadn’t met. As I said to you before, —•— is a 
good fellow, a very good fellow, and I can’t disguise from you 
the fact that he has been of considerable use to me of late. 
I am making a certain amount of money in the City now, for 
he has put me on several boards. You see, my name and the 
influence of his wealth make rather a valuable combination. 
As you must have guessed, I have been considerably em¬ 
barrassed of late, and I am bound to say he has been generosity 
itself. I have only had to express a wish, and it has been 
gratified at once. And then her ladyship, you know, has 
rather set her heart on this. You know, my father and I, to 
put the finest point upon it, did not always consider what was 
our duty to our successors.” Throwing away a cigar, and 
trying to laugh, he added: “ You see, it is I who am becoming 
serious now. As my lady says, the estates will be in the 
iamily, if not in the family name.” 

" What on earth do you mean ? ” said I. 

“ You seem remarkably dense to-night; the thing is easy 
enough to comprehend. In a word,” and here his voice took 
a snappish tone, “ Sir Samuel’s boy loves Ethel.” 

I confess I was so startled that my prudence for a moment 
entirely forsook me, and I was sorry afterwards for what I 
said. 

“ Good God ! ” was my exclamation, “ you can’t think of 
giving your girl to a cub like that—and such a girl 1 Does 
she know ? Have you told her ? Has it never struck you that 
her heart may not be quite her own ? Even if it were not so, 
a girl of such refinement! She is so loveable a creature, with 
all your good qualities, and—if you will pardon me for saying 
so—none of your faults.” 

He retorted irascibly: 

“ What do you mean about her heart ? Ethel has never 
kept a thing from me." 

“ Am I talking to a blind old man ? ” said I. “ At Cowes, 
when her ladyship was good enough to tolerate my presence 
for a day or two, if your eyes were shut, mine weren’t. Don’t 
you remember when Claude Misterton came to say good-bye 
before rejoining his ship ? Why is it, old friend, that since 
then day after day, when down there, Ethel’s eyes were always 
fixed upon the sea ? And have you seen no change ? Where 
is that merry laugh? Where have those spirits flown? Across 
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the sea, and, if I’m not much mistaken—and you know I am 
by trade a reader of faces and minds—her life, her thoughts 
have leapt out there." 

“This is absolute ruin,” he protested, “ worse than any¬ 
thing that has gone before. I have always looked upon Claude 
Misterton as though he were one of my own family ; and, 
consider for a moment—beyond his lieutenancy in the Navy, 
he 1 as not a shilling he can call his own. No, no, it would 
break my lady’s heart.” 

I am bound to say that I am a bad hand at weighing 
quantities, and as I had never gauged the article referred to, I 
simply replied: 

“ Possibly.” 

“ It is too late,” said he; “ my darling Ethel—I would not 
give her a moment’s pain for the wealth of the world; but 
what am I to do? I thought her heart was free—and in fact, 
short of your surmises, I don't know to the contrary now— 
and on Sir Samuel ^mentioning his hopes and wishes to me 
I consulted my wife, who was more than delighted; and—well, 
hang it all—I’ve told my neighbours that the thing is as good 
as settled.” 

Not being a man of fashionable society’s world, I 
observed: 

“You have not consulted the principal party concerned? ” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed impatiently, “that’s just like you; 
you don’t understand these things. At dry law books there’s 
no one better, and at addressing a jury you’re splendid—give 
me a light, old fellow—thanks—but you don’t understand 
women. You have no idea how these things are arranged. 
Forty thousand a year at the least; my girl—all of us—in the 
position I destroyed. It will be all right—it will be all 
right! ” 

A few months after this conversation, on taking up The 
Morning Post , I read a paragraph headed: 

“ Marriage in High Life.” 

It ran as follows : 

“A marriage has been arranged, and will shortly take 

place, between Ponsonby-, Esq., of Maisden Manor, 

and Ethel, only daughter of Ralph, Earl of Woking. The 
marriage is to be celebrated early in July." 

In due time I received a card for the ceremonial and 
reception. I did not go, but I read in the next day’s paper a 
glowing account of the marriage—which took place in the 
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Chapel Royal, Savoy—and of the departure of the “ happy 
pair.” Happy! Knowing what I did, I would rather have 
surrendered all I possessed in the world than have witnessed 
the sacrifice of that poor child. 

The remainder of this somewhat tragic history may be told 
within the scope of a few sentences. 

Two years after the solemnisation of the marriage, a para 
graph appeared in the papers with these head-lines: 

“Another Scandal in High Life.” 

“Elopement of Lady Ethel-with the Hon. Claude 

Misterton, Lieut. R.N.” 

I had an enormous number of business engagements at the 
time, and for a fortnight after reading this announcement I 
had hardly a moment to call my own. The first time 1 had a 
little leisure I jumped into a hansom and drove to my old 
friend’s flat in the neighbourhood of Victoria Street. Upon 
asking if he were at home, the answer I received was : 

“ His lordship died this morning.” 

“ Is her ladyship here ? ” 

“No, sir. His lordship came up to town yesterday, 
suddenly, and he was quite alone when he died.” 

And this was the end of my poor old friend. There was 
no heir, and the title is now extinct. 



CHAPTER IV 

MODERN STOCKBROKERS — TOPSY-TURYYDO.M 

Chances in stockbroking—The aristocratic “ runner ”—Tlis way of con¬ 
ducting business—Stock Exchange gambling amnng-.t women—Its 
cause—Atypical case—The conversation at modern dinner-parties — 
An old friend—Strawberry Hill—The Grange—My life at liushey— 
The new system. 

Perhaps no business in the world has passed through more 
changes than that which is pursued with so much profit in 
Capel Court and the neighbourhood. 

Within my own recollection, stockbroking has undergone 
a remarkable, metamorphosis. My oldest memories of stocks 
and shares date back to 1846 , the year of the railway mania, 
when George Hudson reigned as king. The whole of my 
information was picked up from the conversations that took 
place upon the domestic hearth, for I am afraid mine were 
long ears even for a lad of twelve. By-the-bye, one thing is 
proved by this reminiscence: in whatever other ways matters 
have changed since then, fortunes were won and lost on the 
Stock Exchange half a century ago as rapidly as they are won 
and lost in the present day. 

Not only were sales and purchases of stock not conducted 
in my young days as they are now, but both the firms and 
their clients were of a totally different calibre. In fact, I 
think I shall be able to show, before completing this chapter, 
that there has been an absolute topsy-turvydom in this busi¬ 
ness. I had almost written “ in this profession ”; but, had I 
done so, I should most assuredly have incurred the displeasure 
of any of the old school under whose notice the expression 
might have come. 

At the lime of which I am speaking, the business usually 
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descended from father to son, and it not infrequently hap¬ 
pened that a head clerk was taken in as partner, in reward for 
many years of faithful service. 

In those days, members of the nobility who had money 
to invest, or, at any rate, a great many of them, were in the 
habit of visiting the City, and personally arranging with their 
brokers, not for mere time bargains, but for real and per¬ 
manent investments. 

The stockbrokers of that period enjoyed wisely the good 
things Dame Fortune had been bounteous enough to shower 
upon them. Most of them had West End houses, some 
owned country seats, a few sat in Parliament, and I am bound 
to say that the great majority of them were charitable and 
generous to their poorer brethren. Punctuality and regularity 
were their watchwords, and the eldest member of the firm 
would always be as methodical in his attendance at the office 
as the youngest clerk. 

The stockbrokers rarely speculated, being content with the 
commission they received from their private clients, or—in the 
case of those who had the good fortune to be connected with 
a joint-stock or other bank—the interest that accrued from 
lending out money, either from day to day or from account to 
account. Now the whole aspect of things has changed, as I 
shall briefly show. 

In former days, when any young sprig of the aristocracy 
occupying a position in the Army, diplomacy, or civil service, 
came to grief, he generally, as a last resource, tried his hand 
at the wine trade. This course had its advantages, for the 
young man was very likely, on account of the amiability of 
his disposition, or the position and influence of his friends, or 
both, to make sufficient income to live upon fairly comfort¬ 
ably. In the event, moreover, of pecuniary reverse and 
failure, there was generally a sufficient residue of champagne 
or brandy in stock to enable him, with very little trouble and 
with extraordinary rapidity, to pass into those realms where 
the weary are at rest. 

Of recent years, when it has been necessary for the son of 
Lord This, or of Sir Harry That, to earn his living, he has 
shown a marked preference for the Stock Exchange, and, as 
I think, with very good sense. It may be taken for granted 
that he has no capital. Having, therefore, nothing to lose, he 
has everything to gain. The position he attains is that of 
“runner,” as it is termed, to some firm of stockbrokers. 
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The representative of the Strawberry Leaves or of the 
Bloody Hand thus obtains a chair in a stockbroker’s office, 
and it is arranged that he shall receive half commission on 
all business introduced by him. He gets on little by little, 
and in due time, by taking out a certificate, becomes what is 
known as an “authorised clerk,” and has admission to the 
sacred precincts of the “ House." 

This new way of conducting business, which has been 
rapidly on the increase during the past ten years, has, in my 
humble opinion, been productive of a very great deal of 
mischief. 

The young “ runner,” who has perhaps been in the 
Grenadier or Life Guards, or some other crack position in 
life, belongs to various clubs and has many friends. He 
repeats to them, innocently enough, all that has been told 
him by those with whom he mixes in the City; how these 
shares are bound to turn out well, how those others are safe 
to run up next week, and how much money must of necessity 
be gained by the immediate purchase of De Beers, etc. He 
relates how, by investing in the last-named securities, a friend 
of his realised over eight thousand pounds in a fortnight, from 
account to account. 

"Indeed; but how?” is the question asked. 

“Oh,” is the reply, “the thing is very simple. There is 
no actual money required. You only have to give an order 
to sell or buy until the next account day.” 

Further questions are asked, and answered satisfactorily, 
and in the end the “runner” receives an order, which lie 
cannot run fast enough to execute. 

The moth has singed his wings. The first step has been 
taken in the very worst kind of gambling of the day. It makes 
very little difference whether the “runner’s” client wins or 
loses. If successful, he decides to have “ another flutter for 
more; ” if unsuccessful, he resolves to try his luck again, and 
see if he cannot win back his losses. The result is obvious ; 
facilis descensus Averni. 

The hard part of the case is that the punter has not 
brought his misfortune upon himself. He has not been 
enticed by the glowing newspaper advertisements of the out¬ 
side brokers, and he has not sought out and been caught in 
the Dtedalean webs of those gentry j the temptation has been 
carried to him by his own friend, whose word he would not 
dream of doubting. Anxious to share in the good fortune of 
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which he hears so much, and delighted to do an “ old pal ” a 
good turn, he plunges headlong into a stream which is com¬ 
posed entirely of whirlpools. 

But the mischief does not stop here; this is not the worst 
outcome of the new way of conducting Stock Exchange 
business. Women—I mean, of course, society women—are 
fellow-victims with their brothers and husbands. 

The women of to-day have a keen relish for gambling. 
How many hundreds, nay thousands, have delighted in poker, 
baccarat, and other games of that description ! If you have 
watched these pastimes, where have you found anxious greed 
most manifest—in their eyes, or in those of their male com¬ 
panions? I appeal to the experience of any man of the 
world. Again, what scores of women gamble on the turf, at 
Epsom, Newmarket, Ascot, and elsewhere 1 Look in at 
Sandown or Kempton—places almost invented for “ grandes 
dames” and their pleasures—and you will find the betting 
pretty equally divided between the sexes. 

Among the women of the beau monde , Stock Exchange 
gambling is rapidly becoming as dire a disease as baccarat and 
horse-racing. Why is this ? The explanation is as plain as 
the nose in your face. It is all owing to the “ runner.” 

As I have already indicated, the individual in question 
has been nursed in society’s lap. He is a good-looking, 
dashing, agreeable young English gentleman, whose superior, 
nay, whose equal, is to be found in no other country with 
which I am acquainted. He has been the pet of all the young 
debutantes who, season after season, have dropped their first 
graceful curtsy to her most gracious and Imperial Majesty. 
These have in time married, and no guest is more welcome at 
their different houses, come when he may, than this young 
friend and companion of their girlhood. What is the con¬ 
sequence? Without meaning any harm, when he calls to 
afternoon tea, or at other visiting times, he brings his tempting 
trade with him. 

Young Lady C- has heard what a run of luck Mrs. 

B-has had in the City during the past few months. She 

has also heard that that lady’s business has been conducted 
through a certain firm of stockbrokers, and by whom ? Why, 

by “ dear old Georgie ”—to wit, the “ runner.” Lady C- 

at once determines what to do, and sits down and writes the 
following letter: 
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"Park Lane. 

“ Dear Georgf, 

“ Just saw _ you for a moment from my boudoir 
window this morning riding in the Park. Fancy you be¬ 
coming so industrious as to be compelled to join the Liver 
Brigade ! I want to speak to you. Most important business. 
At home on Thursday afternoon after five. Come early. I’m 
going to make some money, and you must help me. 

“ Yours truly', 

“Ag.itiia- 


Thursday afternoon arrives, and her ladyship has not long 
to wait after the clock has struck the appointed hour. Her 
visitor is duly announced, and as he shakes hands he cannot 
help exclaiming: 

“ Why, ever since we were boy and girl together I’ve never 
seen you looking so lovely.” 

“ My dear George,” says the hostess, slightly blushing, and 
pushing him into a chair, “ we have no time for bandying 
compliments. I’m in a most serious dilemna. I want money, 
and money I must have. Of course I have some, but not 
nearly enough for the straits I am at present in, and so I 
thought we’d have a little gamble—only a little one, you 

know. I hear you have done wonders for Mrs. B-, and 

that you and your firm are absolute conjurers in your know¬ 
ledge of good things—that’s the proper term, isn’t it, George? 
—and you must reserve one of your straight tips for me.” 

“ What is it to be ? ’’ he asks gaily. “ Berthas (Brighton 
A’s), or Sarahs (Midlands), or Brummeys (Birininghams)? 
Why do you shake that business-like head ot yours? Not 
railways ? " 

“ No, not railways. Something foreign, of course.” 

“ Indeed; and so you’re not scared by the Baring crisis ? ” 
he replies, laughing. 

“ Oh, no, I’m not so silly. You see, George, I want to 
win a lot. The fact is I’ve not paid my bills, I mean my 

personal bills, for the last three years. Madame F-, of 

Bond Street, and some other big tradespeople are getting very 
tiresome, and beginning to bore me to death. I seem never 
to get a moment’s peace. The Earl, I know, is himself rather 
hard hit—he backed Orme for a large amount—I can’t 
posubly ask him, and so what is to be done? ” 
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The conversation continues, and they eventually decide in 
what securities the speculation shall take place. Whether 
successful or not, it is not the business of this article to say. 
I have merely given an example of the way in which the 
movers in the fashionable world often enter upon their specu¬ 
lations. 

At modern dinner-parties, if the conversation does not 
turn on racing, it is usually about the Stock Exchange. The 
young men 1 have endeavoured to describe are considered 
most eligible guests. Many a young lady having business 
transactions is not above arranging with her hostess to be taken 
down to dinner by one of the individuals in question. Instead 
of the usual society chat, which, Heaven knows, was usually as 
dull and stupid as it well could be, everybody discusses past 
City ventures, and the successes which the future may have in 
store. 

Is this or is this not a most unhappy state of things, and 
is happiness or misery likely to be the outcome of it P 

My personal experiences of members of the SLock Exchange 
date a great many years back, and are associated in my mind 
with some very pleasant memories. 

Years ago, soon after I was called to the Bar, I was 
living with my wife and a very young child in Gordon Street, 
Gordon Square; and while we were located there I made 
the acquaintance of a man for whom I came to enter¬ 
tain the sincerest regard, and for whose memory I shall 
always have the deepest respect. He lived a simple life 
with his family—to whom he was much attached — in a 
large house in a neighbouring square. He was a stock¬ 
broker and the head of his firm, his only partner being 
his son. They did a thriving business, and were sole brokers 
to one of the largest and most influential private banks in 
the City. 

My friend’s tastes were of the simplest description. Pie 
delighted in having one or two intimates to dinner every now 
and then, and cigars and pictures were liis only extravagance. 
He kept no horses or carriages, either for himself or for his 
family. Punctually at twenty minutes to ten every week-day 
morning the same four-wheeled cab would call for him and 
take him to the City; and he was never known to keep it 
waiting three minutes. The same vehicle brought him back 
in the evening. His first wish, after his business was done, 
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was to get back to his family. He never stopped on the road, 
save at rare intervals when he called at a club to which we 
both belonged. 

In the vacation—and he allowed himself a very short rest 
—my friend was in the habit of taking a furnished house on 
or near the banks of the Thames. He was careful to keep 
within easy hail of the City, for fear his services should be 
required there at a moment’s notice. The houses he took were 
usually in the neighbourhood of Twickenham, Teddington, 
Walton, or Shepperton. 

I have always, in thinking over my past life—its pleasures 
and pains, its successes and disappointments, its bitters and 
its sweets—come to the conclusion that my happiest days were 
spent at the period to which I am alluding. 

Besides the family I have referred to, I had many friends 
living up the river, and it is not surprising, therefore, that, as 
soon as I could afford it, I pitched my own summer tabernacle 
there. Who that knew the neighbourhood at the time of 
which I am speaking will ever forget it? 

In those days Frances, Countess of Waldegrave, afterwards 
Lady Carlingford, reigned supreme at Strawberry Hill. What 
a beautiful house, and what lovely surrounding country! 
What gardens, and what a perfect boat-house in the meadow 
across the way—not “ with roses at the door,” but covered 
all over with clusters of them ! Who among the many that 
enjoyed it will ever forget the hospitality of the Grange, the 
charming country residence of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lawson, 
where every Sunday were gathered together the (elite of journal¬ 
ism, literature, and the law, and all that was clever, witty, and 
bright. 

Consider what all this was to one who had spent the 
whole week grinding away in the filthy atmosphere of the 
closest of law courts 1 The reader can imagine what were my 
feelings when, rushing off to Waterloo just in time to catch 
the train, I proceeded to our cottage at Bushey, a little 
dwelling just facing the Teddington gates of the i J ark, and 
overlooking those glorious avenues of chestnuts which are 
so lovely at the end of May, but which, alas, flourish for so 
short a time. 

How glorious it was to hurry into one’s flannels, bolt up 
the village, and get old father Kemp, or his son William, or 
Joe Baldwin to take one out after the barbel for an hour 
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before dark; or, if too late for this sport, to hasten up to 
Messenger’s, jump into one’s boat, scull up to the weir, and 
either lie to in the expiring rays of the sun, or go on shore 
and ask the genial master of Weir Bank for a cooling 
drink! 

But alas! all this has passed away, never to return. 

I, too, have wandered far from my theme. I crave pardon, 
and can only plead as my excuse that memory was a little too 
much for me. 

My pen carried me astray while I was describing the place 
where the summer vacation was passed by my friend, whom I 
have instanced as a typical member of the Stock Exchange 
in those days. It was at Teddington, 1 think, that he took 
his last furnished house. He afterwards became more attached 
to his London home, and contented himself with taking 
rooms up the river for his boys, to whom he would pay brief 
visits from time to time. As he once said to me: "My 
halcyon days are gone.’’ 

My friend has now been dead some years. He is to this 
day spoken of with respect and affection by persons of ail 
grades with whom he came in contact. He died very fairly 
off, but no millionaire. How could it have been otherwise ? 
As I have said, he never gambled, but was always content with 
his legitimate commission. 

At the time of his decease, the proprietors of the private 
bank with which his firm had business dealings hinted at a 
desire to make fresh arrangements with reference to their 
brokers. They had an interview with the remaining member 
of the firm, and the matter was discussed. Some of these 
bankers were related to certain members of the aristocracy 
who had lately set up in business on the Stock Exchange, 
and at the interview the former agreed to leave their custom 
in the old channel on condition that their noble kinsmen were 
taken into the broking firm as partners. The arrangement 
was ultimately agreed to, and with the new blood was in¬ 
augurated the new system. 

In days gone by, there was practically only one person to 
live on the profits of the firm, and I have shown that his 
income was not a particularly large one. Now there are 
several partners, each of whom keeps up a much larger 
establishment than my deceased friend was able to do. The 
head of the firm—a somewhat extravagant fellow, but with 
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many of his father's good qualities—spends, I should say, not 
far short of fifty thousand pounds a year. 

I think, then, I have proved that a great deal of the 
business ot the Stock Exchange is very different now to what 
it was iu my young days. 
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Where are marriages marie?—Some typical announcements-—Their history 
—Ralph Dobbs—Goes to Ameiica—Monies—Retires from business— 
But flics suddenly—Ilis will — His widow and daughter come to 
London — The “American heiress” the centre of attraction — She 
meets the Marquis of Merrivale—Accepts him—Remonstrances un¬ 
availing— A clear understanding—The wedding—Separate existences. 

“Marriages are made in heaven.” Are they really? I 
wonder who can really believe this saying. It is intended to 
apply, I believe, to men and women of all grades of society, 
even to those poor lads and girls of the labouring classes who 
enter the bonds of wedlock at the age of seventeen or eighteen, 
without a penny in the world, with scarcely a rag to their 
backs, and with a prospect of nothing better than casual 
employment. 

But it is not with the poor and ignorant that I am about to 
deal. I propose to direct attention to the matrimonial ways 
and customs of those whose lives are spent amid the glare and 
tinsel of what is termed London society. 

The marriages that will come under my notice are of the 
kind that are announced in The Morning Post, and the 
fashionable weekly papers. In reference to one of them this 
paragraph appeared: 

“ A marriage has been arranged, and will shortly take place, 
between the Marquis of Merrivale, of The Dene, Milford, and 
Glenginrock, Inverness-shire, and Madeline, only daughter of 
the late Ralph Dobbs, Esq., of San Francisco.” 

Again, to quote from a well-known “weekly”: 

“One of the smartest weddings of the season, and one of 
which there has been much talk since its announeemuii, u 
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fixed to take place at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, on July the 
thirteenth. We allude to that of Silas Davis, Esq., of 
Melbourne, Australia, and the Hon. Louisa Verrinder. second 
daughter of the Earl of Thanet. The wealth of the lucky 
bridegroom is supposed to be beyond that of any millionaire 
in this country. The wedding presents already received are 
truly magnificent. There can be no doubt that the bride will 
be one of the loveliest debutantes of the year.” 

Run your eye down the page and you will find the following 
item: 

“We have heard on undoubted authority that Viscount 
Millington is about to marry a celebrated skirt-dancer of the 
Limelight Theatre, who has, for months past, been drawing 
all the jeunesse dorie of the metropolis to that place of 
entertainment.” 

Now, what T propose to do is to see under what circum¬ 
stances these marriages were contracted, and thereby to give 
some clue to where they were “ made ” in the sense in which 
the word is quoted above. 

I will deal with these marriages in the order in which I 
have mentioned them. 

When the great news of the gold finds first reached this 
country, at a time when the now enormous city of “Frisco” 
consisted of a few straggling shanties, among the first to set 
out from these shores, bent on making his fortune or perishing 
in the attempt, was a young man named Ralph Dobbs. 

Ralph did not care to follow in the footsteps of his father, 
who was a shopkeeper at Eton, being averse to what he 
regarded as a life of drudgery; so, scraping together what 
money he could—and it was barely enough to pay his passage 
out—he set off with a light heart to the American gold-fields. 

Like most persons in those days, Ralph Dobbs had only 
heard of the pleasant side of “digging,” and he had not 
anticipated the sufferings and hardships that lay before him. 
Being a bold, determined fellow, however, he succeeded in 
pushing his way. Indeed, almost from the moment of his 
arrival, things went well with him. He was concerned in 
several lucky “finds"; he became a partner in some 
prosperous claims; and in the course of time, as the city grew 
and the country developed, if a stranger asked, “ Who built 
that street?” or “Who owns that store?” the answer was very 
likely to be “ Ralph Dobbs.” It is no exaggeration to say that 
a large portion of the township belonged to him. 
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When he left England, Ralph possessed no more education 
than falls to the lot of the ordinary “ Brocas cad." Naturally 
in his new life he found few or no opportunities for mental 
culture, and thus it came about that he grew up uncouth in 
manner and in speech, a rough though honourable man. 

Shortly after his arrival in America he married the youngest 
daughter of a small storekeeper, and they had one child, 
a girl, Madeline by name. From the moment their wealth 
began to accumulate, the sole thought of both husband and 
wife was the future of their offspring. They spared no expense 
on her education, and even imported foreign masters to assist 
in her training. 

In due time Ralph resolved to retire from business and 
pass the autumn of his life in his native country, and he was 
never tired of discussing and forecasting with his wife the 
impression their daughter would make in Europe. 

“ The girl will not be far behind in looks,” he was wont to 
say, “and as far as fortune is concerned I’ll bet my bottom 
dollar there ain’t one’ll come within a hundred mile of her.’’ 

It took him some years to realise, capitalise, and arrange 
for the future disposal of his wealth; but a length everything 
was satisfactorily settled, and the date was fixed for the 
migration of the whole family to England. 

But rHomme propose el Dieu dispose. A week before the 
vessel sailed a clerk found Ralph Dobbs, in his private room 
at his head office, seated at the table, his head bent over a map 
of Europe—cold and dead. 

All the necessary business arrangements having been made, 
it was but natural that, at the end of their period of mourning, 
mother and daughter carried out the project that had been 
matured, and came over to settle in England. 

There were many exaggerated rumours as to the wealth 
Ralph Dobbs had left behind him, but the simple fact was 
that it amounted to between five and six millions sterling. 
The life interest of two millions he bequeathed to his wife; 
the residue went en bloc to his daughter, together with the 
reversion of her mother’s legacy. In the English Press 
appeared many paragraphs anent Mrs. and Miss Dobbs and 
their pile of dollars. I quote the following from a leading 
London fashionable journal: 

“Arrangements have been made for the purchase of No. 
—, one of the most commodious mansions in Catllon House 
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Terrace, by Messrs. Fuller and Company, acting as agents for 
Maria, widow of the late Ralph Dobbs, Esq., who is shortly 
expected to arrive from San Francisco. Her wealth and that 
of her daughter, who accompanies her, is reported to be almost 
fabulous, and rumours of the young lady’s beauty and accom¬ 
plishments have already reached this country.” 

In due course report became reality. The mansion in 
Carlton House Terrace, with its superb appointments, was the 
talk of the whole fashionable world, the doors of all the salons 
of the great were thrown open to the new-comers, and the 
balls and receptions they gave in return—under the fostering 
care of a Duchess or two, and occasionally graced by the 
presence of a Royal personage—excelled in magnificence, and 
the evidence of lavish expenditure, everything of the kind that 
had before been attempted within the area ot London society. 
At the coaching meets, in the Park, on the river, at Ascot, and 
at all other gatherings of the smart sets, Madeline Dobbs was 
the centre of attraction, and one of the foremost objects of 
speculative talk. 

The “ American heiress,’’ as she was called, was not only 
extremely pretty but also very clever, inheriting in no small 
measure her father’s shrewdness. 

Madeline had come to England with a purpose, and that 
purpose was to make an advantageous and a happy marriage. 
Though she had loved her father very dearly, she had been 
anything but blind to the roughness and coarseness of his 
manners j and though devotedly attached to her mother, she 
entertained a very lively abhorrence of that lady’s many 
American mannerisms and gaucheries. No one felt more 
keenly than she the shrugs of aristocratic shoulders, and the 
smiles that were exchanged, at certain phrases and exclamations 
that fell from time to time from her mother’s lips. I do not 
say that this young girl was endowed with any preternatural 
sensitiveness; any one in her place would have felt the same. 
The high education she had received, grafted as it was on a 
good stock, made her a different kind of being from, and in a 
sense raised her above, her progenitors. 

Balls were given, parties were arranged, and all the toils and 
snares of scheming mothers with marriageable sons were spread 
before her. She refused offer after offer. 

Living under such conditions and amid such surroundings, 
of the hollow nature of which she was well aware, the girl’s 
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better nature gradually hardened. She entered upon her 
second London season without having met one single indi¬ 
vidual, male or female, from among the hundreds with whom 
she mingled, who appeared to be real and genuine. 

Having her eyes open to the shams of society, tortured by 
the thinly-disguised sneers that were directed to her mother, 
and haunted with thoughts of the treatment that her father, had 
he been alive, would have received, a marvellous change came 
over Madeline. She relinquished all thoughts of marrying for 
affection; became filled with a desire to attain some commanding 
position from which she could take her revenge on the world; 
and, in a word, deliberately resolved to make a deal in the 
matiimonial market in which she had already seen so much 
huckstering. 

She was introduced to, and sedulously cultivated the ac¬ 
quaintance of, the Marquis of Merrivale, one of the leaders of 
fashion, and in many respects an Admirable Crichton, being 
handsome and clever, and having that about him which made 
him nulli secutidus in the estimation of the reigning beauties. 
He had inherited and dissipated a considerable fortune, and at 
fifty—his age at the time of which I am speaking—he had seen 
more of the world than most men who have come to the end of 
life’s allotted span. 

In the case of the American heiress, he came, he saw, and, 
to all appearances, he conquered. 

I implied just now that Miss Dobbs had failed to make one 
real friend ; but this was not quite true. She undoubtedly had 
one Iriend in W., a member of my own profession, and an 
intimate friend of my own. From him it was (let me add in 
parenthesis) that I learnt the more private details that I am 
recording in these pages. W. was a rising man, of good birth, 
and a favourite m society. He had made the young American’s 
acquaintance soon after her arrival in this country, and, without 
the slightest intention of competing for the prize that was 
creating so great a stir in the matrimonial market, he learnt to 
entertain a very genuine regard for her, and was frankly accepted 
on the footing of a friend. More particularly was he impressed 
by her stately and reserved bearing, and her clear insight into 
the chaiacter and motives of those who worshipped at her 
shrine. I remember his one day remarking to me: 

“ You see, she’s so quiet and collected ; so still, so unlike 
her fellow-countrywomen—indeed, so totally different to any¬ 
thing that has come to us from across the Atlantic before.” 
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The Marquis duly proposed, and was accepted. Naturally 
the news was not many hours old before it became public 
property. One of the first to hear it was my friend, than whom 
no one was better acquainted with Lord Merrivale and his 
reputation. 

The moment W, was able to escape from the Temple, he 
jumped into a hansom and drove to the house in Carlton House 
Terrace, where he was always a welcome guest. 

On reaching the middle of Pall Mall, my impetuous friend 
began to wonder what right he had to interfere, and what on 
earth he should say upon his arrival. The cab drew up out- 
side the house before he had come to any conclusion on these 
points. 

Miss Madeline was at home and alone. On entering, he 
took her by the hand and said: 

“ So glad you are in. Am I right in offering you my con¬ 
gratulations ? ” 

“ If you mean,” she replied, " on my marriage with Lord 
Merrivale—yes. It takes place next month.” 

“ But,” he stammered, “ I really—I don’t know what excuse 
I have—but-” 

She stopped him at once, gently placing her hand upon his 
arm. 

“None is needed,” she said. “You and I have always 
been good friends, and I know what you were going to say, I 
appreciate the kindness of your coming here, but you can tell 
me nothing that I do not know already. My mind is made up; 
nothing can change it.” Then, glancing somewhat hurriedly at 
the clock, she added: “You see, I am very busy now, and 
must hurry you away. But, remember, the future Marchioness 
expects you at her wedding.” 

And so the interview ended. 

There was the usual gush in the society papers about the 
devotion of the intending bridegroom, about the affection of his 
fiancee, and about their never being seen apart. Rather more 
to the point were the paragraphs slating how the estates and 
magnificent properties, that had been lost to his lordship’s old 
and noble lineage, were to be bought back with the wealth of 
his bride. 

As a matter of fact the interviews between the engaged 
couple were very few. At one of them, when Lord Merrivale 
was making some conventional remarks about his affection and 
future devotion, Madeline brought matters to a climax. 
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“ My lord,” said she, “ we both are used to the ways of the 
world, and, if I mistake not, understand them thoroughly. You 
have been good enough to offer me your hand; it is useless for 
either of us to talk of heart. It suited my purpose to accept 
that offer. Why did you make it? Did you want to marry 
me for ray own sake? No. Had I been a girl fresh from 
the wilds of America with nothing but myself, would you have 
made that offer ? Had I arrived here with my simple-hearted 
mother and without a fortune, would you, or rather, would 
your aristocracy, have thrown open your doors to welcome us ? 
Would you have feted us, and sought after us, while in your 
heart of hearts you despised us both ? No. I will act more 
generously by you than you have done by us. It is not too 
late. If you wish to retract your offer, you are at liberty to 
do so. You refuse? Be it so. But remember, the bargain is 
—my fortune, your rank. You are an English Marquis, and 
on our marriage I shall take my position as your wife, as all 
those who have covertly sneered at their countiy’s guests shall 
know.” 

The future bridegroom, who desired nothing more, accepted 
this position at once. 

The wedding took place on the appointed day, and it was 
the occasion for more gush in the society papers. Glowing 
paragraphs testified to the beauty of the bride, the enormous 
fortune that had accrued to the bridegroom, and the extreme 
felicity of the pair. They passed their honeymoon at Holveston 

Hall, the seat of the Duke of-, a brother-in-law of the 

noble bridegroom. On returning to London they took their 
places among the leaders of the fashionable world. 

Their lives were, and still are, as separate as though they 
were mere acquaintances. Her ladyship passes a great deal of 
her time in Paris and other Continental cities. The Marquis 
frequently stays at his country seat, which has been consider¬ 
ably enlarged, and is now one of the finest places this country 
can boast. His wife is very seldom seen there. She has often 
been heard to say that English scenery, though very beautiful, 
has little charm for her. When his lordship is not at his seat 
or in London, he is away fishing in Norway, or hunting big 
game in still more distant climes. 

When the gaieties of the season are in full swing, the 
Marquis and Marchioness are usually for a short time in 
Carlton House Terrace. The entertainments there are still 
superb, tmd the society most exclusive. Occasionally they are 
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to be seen together in their box at the opera. With such 
exceptions their existence is quite apart, and not one single 
word of affection has ever passed between them. 

Some of my readers may remark: “Can this be true? It 
is impossible such a state of things can exist! ” It is, alas, 
only too true. Each of the three cases I have selected as 
illustrating the morale of a large section of modern marriages is 
founded upon solid fact. Each has its parallel in real life. 

Then it may be said: “ But all this is something quite new. 
Such a state of things did not exist in our forefathers’ time. 
The world has changed very much for the worse, and there 
must be something extremely rotten in the present condition 
of fashionable society. Can you point to the cause of the 
evil?” 

I may mention that I propose to state my views on this 
point in the concluding portion of ray next chapter. Mean¬ 
while, revenons a nos manages. 



CHAPTER VI 

HUCKSTERING HYMEN — continued 

A wedding at St, Peter’s, Eaton Square—Silas Davis — The Earl of 
'Ihanil—Lord L'Estrange—A love match—Ruin—The match at an 
end—Coercion—The marriage arranged—Where was it made?—-The 
Limelight Theatre—The “Johnnies’’—Intellectual effusions—Miss 
.Scarlwrough—A great hit—Killy pounds a week—She draws the 
line—Viscount Millington—Engaged—Parents stop supplies—Mar- 
rioge takes place—Parents still obdurate—“Lady Millington” returns 
to the stage—Society touts—Huckstering. 

It is a glorious summer morning, the date the thirteenth of 
July. The roadway in the immediate neighbourhood of St. 
Peter’s, Eaton Square, is thronged with carriages, and the very 
smartest wedding of the season is about to take place. 

The happy bridegroom is Silas Davis, Esq., late of Mel¬ 
bourne, Australia, now of Churlston House, Mayfair ; the bride, 
the Hon. Louisa Verrindor, second daughter of the Earl of 
Thanet. 

Every seat in the church is occupied, The Bishop of-•, 

who is to perform the ceremony, is attended by the Rector of 
Acol, the Earl’s country seat, as well as several fashionable 
West End clergymen. 

The bridegroom has already put in an appearance, accom¬ 
panied by his best man, an acquaintance he has made at his 
club during his short sojourn in this country. There is not a 
single representative of his own family among the throng of 
spectators. 

Silas Davis is a tall, rather engaging-looking man, with sandy 
hair already turning to grey. He is sixty years of age and 
slightly inclined to stoop. Though he struggles hard to appear 
at ease, it is clear that he is very hot and uncomfortable. 
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The important moment arrives at last. There is a sound 
of wheels outside, followed by some little stir in the lobby, and 
then the bride enters the church leaning on her father’s arm. 
As they pass up the aisle they present a striking appearance. 

The Earl in bis youth was accounted one of the handsomest 
men of his day, and even now he is of fine carriage, commanding 
presence, and pleasing countenance. He wears an old-fashioned 
blue tailed coat—exquisitely cut, and ornamented with brass 
buttons—a white, double-breasted waistcoat, and a scarf very 
full, and quite after the old school. In a word, he is a good 
specimen of the grand seigneur. 

The lovely bride, as she walks up the aisle, seems to cling 
somewhat despairingly to her companion’s arm. Only a close 
observer would detect the slight quivering shudder that passes 
through her frame as she approaches her mother, the Countess, 
who occupies a front seat opposite the chancel, and is sur¬ 
rounded by her noble relatives. 

The set expression on the young girl’s face renders her even 
more beautiful than usual. She is radiant in gems, which are 
the finest the bridegroom’s wealth could procure. Her lustrous 
black eyes look out from a face that is deadly pale. 

She walks up to the altar with a firm step, and, throughout 
the service, utters the responses in an audible and unquavering 
voice. 

So far as the ceremony is concerned, it does not take long 
to make these two persons one. After an adjournment to the 
vestry for the signing of the register, there comes the departure 
from the church, followed by the usual breakfast and rice- 
throwing. Then these two beings, who are as much made to be 
mated as the lion and the lamb, leave town as man and wife, 
whom God has joined together and whom no man shall put 
asunder. 

Under what circumstances has this union taken place ? Let 
us see. 

The bride’s father, the Earl of Thanet, is not rich and never 
has been. His wife brought him but a small dowry. They 
are the parents of seven girls and three boys. The eldest 
daughter has already entered into the bonds of wedlock under 
circumstances much to her worldly advantage. Her mother 
discovered a bon j>arti, and arranged matters with her usual 
diplomacy. Nor did the Countess have any difficulty in that 
case. Her eldest daughter was as prepared to obey her in the 
choice of a husband as in the selection of a frock. 
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In the case of the second daughter things had been very 
different. The Countess had had a very uphill battle indeed, 
and had her will been one whit less indomitable than it was she 
must inevitably have suffered defeat. 

Louisa had passed the greater portion of her early youth at 
their country seat, She was her brothers’ favourite sister, and 
joined in all their sports, being never so happy as when they 
were home for the holidays. 

The Earl’s nearest neighbour at Acol was Lord L’Estrange, 
the head of the firm of Messrs. Lombard and Throgmorton, the 
great financiers. Pie had received his peerage in consideration 
of his wealth and influential position. 

P’or many years it had been quite an understood thing that 
the I-Ion. Allan Lombard and the Hon. Louisa Verrinder 
should, when their ages would permit, become man and wife. 
As lad and girl they had fallen in love, and the prospective 
match was one that gave complete satisfaction to both families, 
Allan, I may add, was a schoolfellow and intimate friend of the 
Earl’s sons. 

Time went on, Louisa was presented at Court, and it was 
arranged that the marriage should take place at the end of the 
season. Then the unforeseen occurred. The great firm of 
financiers failed, and Lord L’Estrange and his family were 
ruined. 

Of course, as is usual in such cases—I mean in society, 
where hearts count for so little—matrimony was held to be out 
of the question. The Earl’s family announced that the match 
was at an end. 

The poor girl appealed to her father and pleaded with her 
mother, but all to no purpose. The answer she received from 
the Countess was: 

“Allan Lombard is a gentleman and a man of honour. 
He has released you from the engagement, and has wisely made 
up his mind to go abroad and seek his fortunes in a foreign 
land.” 

This was true enough, but the Countess did not mention 
the arguments she had employed to make the young man come 
to this conclusion, bhe had insisted that he would be doing 
her daughter the greatest injury if he persisted in his suit. 
There had been, on his part, a long struggle between love and 
a sense of duty; and at length the appeals to his honour carried 
the day, and he had made what he knew to be the greatest 
sacrifice of his life. 
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Allan stipulated for one thing—a final interview with the 
girl he so dearly loved. It took place, and resulted in her 
assurance, based on the roseate hopes always found under such 
circumstances, that she would patiently await the time when, as 
a rich man, he should return to this country to claim her as 
his wife. 

The Countess of Thanet belonged to a set of match-making 
mothers, and, as I have already indicated, was no novice in the 
art. 

At first her ladyship played a waiting game. She did not 
force her daughter into society, but allowed her to lead a quiet, 
humdrum life in the country. 

At the opening of the season in the following year, when 
the family returned to London, the Countess altered her tactics. 
She insisted upon her daughter going once more into the gay 
world, stating that the interests of her sisters made it necessary 
for her to do so. So, night after night, the poor girl was 
dragged off to parties, balls, and receptions, and night after 
night, on her return home, she would throw herself on her bed, 
without removing her finery, and sob herself to sleep; or, 
inspired by some faint spark of hope, she would seek her 
mother’s boudoir and on her knees beg to be released from so 
terrible a life. The Countess would reply: 

“ You know our position. Your sisters have to be con¬ 
sidered, and it is absolutely necessary for all of us that you 
should marry and many well.” 

When the unhappy girl appealed to her father, he invariably 
replied: 

"My dear, it is useless your speaking to me. These are 
your mother’s affairs.” 

It was while things were in this condition that Silas Davis 
made his appearance in Eugland. His enormous wealth became 
at once a matter of notoriety, and, in spite of his age, he could 
have made his selection of a wife from among the noblest and 
most handsome in the land. 

Needless to say, Silas Davis did not escape the eagle eye 
of the Countess of Thanet. She sedulously pursued him 
throughout the London season, and, when it came 10 an end, 
on reading in The Morning Post of his arrival in Horn burg, 
she at once set out for that place in company with her daughter 
Louisa. 

I have no space to dwell upon the wiles that were resorted 
to, the mguniculfl that were brought to beai, and the near 
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approach to actual force that was used, to bring the poor girl 
to consent to the marriage. It took place, as I have shown, in 
St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, on a bright July morning. 

How is such a union likely to end ? Was the marriage made 
in heaven, or—elsewhere ? 

These are questions I can leave my readers to answer for 
themselves. 

There is no more popular place of amusement in all London 
than the Limelight Theatre. It is the favourite haunt of the 
“Johnnies” and “dear chappies”—those singular specimens 
of the rising generation of England. They are always to be 
seen there—in summer and in winter, at evening performances 
and at morning performances—even though the bill remains 
unchanged for months at a sketch. The front row of the stalls 
is almost sacred to them. If you drop in from time to time 
you will always see the same young gentlemen, in the same 
seats, with the same smiles on their faces, and wearing the same 
Malmaison carnations in their buttonholes. They seem to live 
in those stalls. 

I don’t know, but I suppose some of these young gentlemen 
have business to attend to. They certainly don’t look like it. 
If they have, I should be very sorry to trust them with any of 
mine. 

The “Johnnies” are on intimate terms with the principal 
artists. They like nothing but burlesque, and the chief per¬ 
formers, male and female, are their idols. The prima donna 
calls them " my boys,” and they in return rapturously applaud 
everything that falls from her lips, and never tire of showering 
floral offerings at her feet. But this is not surprising, for in 
nine cases out of ten the prima donna is extremely clever, and 
quite worthy of the enthusiasm she excites. 

What strikes me as most extraordinary is the power of the 
risible faculties of these gentlemen. No matter what their 
favourite comedian says or does, be the words or the act never 
so vapid, they simply roar with laughter, twist and wriggle 
about like eels, and almost drop out of their stalls in fits. Well, 
he may be very amusing to them, but what about the general 
public ? The fun, if fun it be, usually has reference to some 
sporting or fighting club, to which these young gentlemen 
belong, as does possibly the comedian himself. 

The songs, which are often not without merit, send the 
“ chappies ” frantic with delight. They never tire of hearing 
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" I-Iow I did it on the sly,” “Please don’t tell my ma,” “Pull 
your socks up, William,” and intellectual effusions of that 
order. 

It is sometimes said that in these democratic days class 
distinctions have vanished. Certainly the remark is true so far 
as the music-hall performers and their patrons are concerned. 
The lion comique is “Johnny’s” intimate friend. They go to 
one another’s rooms, they play billiards together, they drink 
together, and, in fact, they seem unable to live apart. 

It happened in the autumn of last year that business at the 
Limelight Theatre became very slack. The enterprising 
manager went about with his eyes wide open, anxiously in 
search of some novelty. One day, happening to enter an East 
End music-hall, he made a very lucky find in the person of a 
young, pretty, graceful, agile danseuse, with extraordinary 
kicking powers and any amount of “ go.” 

Being a friend of the proprietor, the Limelight manager went 
behind the scenes, and had a conversation with the young lady. 
It was arranged that she should call and see him on the follow¬ 
ing morning, and the result of the interview was that the 
danseuse accepted an engagement at the Limelight 

A new burlesque was announced to appear in a week or 
two, and a special line on the bill was given to Miss Scar¬ 
borough, “ the celebrated skirt dancer.” 

The first night arrived. Every seat in the stalls was occu¬ 
pied, and some of the “Johnnies” had to be relegated to the 
orchestra. From the very first the burlesque took well, but the 
climax of success came with the appearance of the debutante. 
Miss Scarborough made a great hit. Not for years had there 
been such applause at the Limelight. Jaded youths leapt from 
their seats and clapped their hands with zeal, and it is to be 
feared that, in the enthusiasm of the moment, some of them 
creased their collars. 

“ What a jolly pretty girl 1 ” “ Light as a fairy ! ” “ Sweet 
little hands and feet!” Yesj Miss Scarborough had indeed 
“caught on.” 

In a few weeks the young lady demanded fifty pounds a 
week, and received it. At the East End music-hall two pounds 
a week had been her maximum salary. 

Miss Scarborough did not lose her head; she was no fool. 
Night after night and day after day she was besieged by a host 
of young gentlemen who professed themselves her slaves. All 
tins was very different from the time when she had for her 
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lover a young Jew, the son of an East End pawnbroker in 
rather a small way of business. Miss Scarborough soon became 
very fastidious, and learnt to discriminate between a dandy who 
only gave her silver bracelets and one who went the length of 
a diamond brooch. Her ambition developed with extraordinary 
tapidity, and it was not long before she resolved to play the 
matrimonial card. 

One young Earl, not remarkable for the lucidity of his 
intellect, and who was already married, gave her jewels to the 
value of several thousand pounds. She accepted them, and 
treated him with some little condescension. She allowed him 
to give her dinners at Richmond, suppers at the Cafe Royal, 
and so on ; but there she drew the line. 

Miss Scarborough received offer after offer, in some cases 
from men whose fathers were wealthy and titled. But they 
were not good enough for my lady. “ I shan’t be content,” 
she was wont to say to her intimate friends (the other young 
ladies of the theatre), “ until I’m a Countess.” 

One day young Viscount Millington, after dining at his club, 
dropped in at the Limelight Theatre with a few friends. He 
was at once completely captivated by the young dancer. 

Curtain habitues of the theatre are permitted to go behind 
the scenes with their friends, and among these privileged few 
was one of his lordship’s companions. The proposition was 
made that they should all “go round and see her,” and it was 
at once agreed to. 

Miss Scarborough and Lord Millington supped together 
that night, and three weeks afterwards they were engaged to be 
married. 

Viscount Millington is the eldest son and heir of the Earl 
of Claremont. He had no independent means, but had been 
in receipt of a most liberal allowance from his father. 

When the bomb burst and the engagement was publicly 
announced, the Earl was furious, and the Countess in despair. 
They positively refused to have anything more to do with their 
son, and at once stopped his supplies. This was exceedingly 
awkward, for Lord Millington had, during the three weeks he 
had known Miss Scarborough, lavished the whole of his income 
upon her, and he was now practically penniless. However, 
the young couple decided that when they were married, and it 
was too late for any further opposition to be raised, the Earl 
and Countess would relent and come to their assistance 
iinniicully. In this expectation, however, they were woeluliy 
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mistaken. The worthy peer was made of sterner stuff than his 
son had supposed, and a deaf ear was turned to all overtures 
fora reconciliation. 

What was to be done? Of course the bride had her 
jewellery, which would have realised sufficient money to keep 
them afloat for some time; but young ladies of her class arc 
not in the habit of making such sacrifices. 

Upon her marriage, Miss Scarborough had severed her 
connection with the stage; but, as soon as financial matters 
reached a crisis, she resolved to return to her profession. Nor 
did she experience the slightest difficulty in doing so. Theatrical 
managers vied with one another in their efforts to secure the 
prize. Was she not “My lady,” and could she not be an¬ 
nounced as “Lady Millington, the future Countess of Clare¬ 
mont ” ? 

She was engaged at one of our principal theatres, and there 
she is still playing. Her august husband either hangs about 
the theatre during the performances or awaits his wife's pleasure 
at the stage door. 

Again I ask—where was this marriage made and how is it 
likely to end ? and again I leave the reader to solve the matter 
for himself. 

In my last chapter I stated that I should attempt to givq 
some explanation of the evils illustrated by the thieu marriages 
1 have described. 

One question will be uppermost in the minds of many of 
my readers. It is this: “ How did the lady from San Francisco 
and the gentleman from Australia gain their entry into London 
society?" Their welcome, of course, was to be traced to their 
wealth. “ Yes," it may be said, “ but how was their actual 
introduction brought about ? On their arrival in this country 
they knew nobody.” 

Perhaps my readers have never heard of society touts? 
These are needy individuals who have elbowed their way into 
society—in many cases through the possession of what is termed 
“blue blood”—and who, for a consideration, are ready to assist 
others to do the same. Most society touts are men, but a good 
many women pursue the calling. 

When the wife of a nouveau riche desires to entertain, with 
a view to gaining a footing in the fashionable world, she sends 
for one of the fraternity, and places herself entirely in his or her 
hands. This individual lias a book iu which are inscribed the 

li 
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names of all the noble and fashionable people who are likely to 
accept an invitation. It seems, indeed, that there are a number 
of persons ready to go to any good address, even though the 
occupier of the establishment be an entire stranger to them. 
Host and hostess count for nothing] the point is—will the 
cuisine and the wine be good ? 

Supposing Mrs. A,, the wife of the millionaire, gives an 
entertainment, the tout not only provides a number of aristo¬ 
cratic guests, but also manages to slip in other Mrs. A's, and 
their families, thereby serving several clients at one and the 
same time. 

Thus it happens in the case of hundreds of parties given in 
the West End during the season, that the hostess who stands 
at the head of the stairs is a complete stranger to every one of 
the guests she welcomes so cordially. If a lady is the medium 
through which the guests are invited, it is not an unusual thing 
for her to stand beside the hostess and assist in doing the 
honours of the house. 

Can one expect a healthy outcome from such a system of 
imposture ? 

I do not for one moment mean to suggest that huckstering 
in the matrimonial market is peculiar to this age. What I do 
say, however, is that never before has the evil assumed the 
dimensions to which it has attained in the present day, and 
never before has it been fostered by means so degraded. 

Of course, in the case of the third marriage I have de¬ 
scribed, one must look elsewhere for the explanation of the evil. 
The fact is, many young men of the present day take no 
interest in the social gatherings of their own class. They are 
consequently driven to the music-halls, and other places of 
amusement, and are there as often as not caught in the toils of 
attractive, cunning, and ambitious women. 

Perhaps, if there were less hollowness and humbug about 
society functions, and a freer play for good, honest human 
nature, young men would not be so prone to seek the society 
of their social inferiors. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PROMOTER 

Xhe company promoter—The gullible British public—Leopold Stiff—His 
office—1 visit him there—He is “so busy”—A remarkable sight— 
An invitation to dinner—Mixed company—Excellent entertainment— 
The Gull Gold Mine, Limited—Wound up—Stiff arrested—Com¬ 
mitted for trial—The Old Bailey—A great crowd—The trial—Sentence 
—From the West End to Millbank. 

There is no more remarkable being in the city of London, 
with its many curious trades and vocations, than the company 
promoter. He has existed there, and flourished like a green 
bay-tree, for many years past. Though everybody knows 
him, either personally or by reputation, there is in all 
quarters much uncertainty as to his origin and antecedents. 

The successful company promoters are enormously wealthy, 
they have palaces at Kensington or mansions in Grosvenor 
Square, besides charming places in the country, and they are 
usually aspirants—and, it may be, not unsuccessful aspirants— 
for Parliamentary honours, They are, as a rule, Conserva¬ 
tives in politics, and have a large circle of titled acquaintances 
—impecunious lords, baronets, generals, admirals, and the 
like. The latter, who are termed “ guinea pigs,” figure 
as directors of the companies launched by their City 
friends. 

The promoters drive to their business in well-appointed 
broughams, drawn by high-stepping horses. They are re¬ 
markably particular in their dress, and wear a good deal of 
jewellery, their massive rings being particularly conspicuous. 
Altogether their appearance, both in the City and in the 
West End, is calculated to impress the casual observer. 

M 2 
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Quick at figures, cool-headed, and gifted with a retentive 
memory, the company promoter is an excellent business man. 
There is a good deal of variety in his work. He transforms all 
manner of going concerns from private enterprises into share 
investments for the public. One day it is soap; the next, 
candles; then an hotel or a theatre, and so on. He also 
finds capital for, and woiks—by syndicate, or as a company 
—mines, valuable and valueless. His ability in placing an 
undertaking before the public in an alluring foim is marvellous. 
What prophetic visions of wealth for those who are wise enough 
to subscribe 1 What dividends await the investor—if he will 
only walk into the parlour 1 How eagerly the public rushes to 
secure shares in the Brobdingnagian Diamond Mine, the South 
African Auriferous Dust Company, and the Borneo Sea Salt 
Company 1 

There is no one so gullible as an ordinary member of the 
British public. He will invest his last penny in an undertaking 
of which he knows absolutely nothing, although if he leads his 
newspaper, he must be petfcctly well aware that kindred enter¬ 
prises have, times without number, been exposed as out-and- 
out swindles. This starting of bogus companies is very like 
the confidence trick, tile ring dropping, and the painted 
spairow. 

Of course, the “ fat,” as it is termed, goes in a great measure 
to the promoter, and between him and the poor investor 
there are usually several individuals with their mouths very wide 
open. 

Many a company promoter, when he has amassed con¬ 
siderable riches, retires From business, and, as one of the 
moneyocracy, gives sumptuous dinners and splendid receptions, 
and, by these and other means, gradually elbows his way into 
fashionable society. With some of these individuals, however, 
things take a very different turn, as the history I am about to 
relate will show. 

At the time when I was reading for the Bar, and eating 
my dinners at the hospitable board of the Inner Temple, no 
man was better known as a financier and company pro¬ 
moter than Leopold Stiff. Scarcely a new venture was 
launched but he manipulated the ropes. He liad a finger in 
every pie. 

Mr, Stiff’s office, which was not a hundred miles from the 
Old Jewry, was more like an enormous bank than a private 
establishment. The bustle and commotion that went on there 
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were astonishing. All day long people passed in and oat, 
upstairs and downstairs, dozens of clerks hurried hither and 
thither, doors slammed, bells rang, and everywhere were noise 
and movement. 

The premises themselves were built in the most costly style, 
and were an ornament to the thoroughfare. Several broughams 
and hansom cabs were usually to be seen waiting in the road*, 
way outside. 

On entering the building the visitor passed up a broad 
marble staircase, and his progress was likely to be impeded 
by the number of persons ascending and descending. Iti 
the throng were noblemen, officers in the Army, clergy¬ 
men, fashionably-attired ladies, mothers and wives of the 
middle class, and, in fact, all sorts and conditions of men and 
women. 

At the head of the stairs stood a page in livery, who 
was available tor taking the visitor’s card into Mr. Stiff’s 
private office. 

On the ground-floor were any number of little rooms, each 
of which contained a chair, a writing-table, and a sofa or 
small settee. Anybody who wished to have an interview with 
Mr. Stiff was shown into one of these apartments, where he 
had to wait until the great man was able to come to him. 

One day I paid him a visit, to enquire as to the value of 
certain securities. He saw me in one of the rooms I have 
described, and I must confess that his manner was the per¬ 
fection of politeness and affability. 

He explained that he was so busy he scarcely had time to 
breathe, but that he would make a note of my enquiry, and get 
his head clerk to write to me on the subject. 

"Good-bye," said he, shaking me by the hand. “You 
must excuse my running away. I have a board meeting going 
on in room A., and in my large room there are specimens of 
the gold ore taken from the great Gull Mine, the prospectus of 
which you may have seen. People from all parts of the 
country have come up to see it. I wish you had been 
older, for I would have put you on the directorate. I've put 
your friend Colonel S. on. He dined with us at home last 
uight." 

As we passed out into the corridor a clerk came up and 
whispered something to him. The next minute he was 
shaking hands with an elderly gentleman, who was about to be 
Vtshered into the little apartment we were leaving. 
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“ I’ll be with you in ten minutes,” said Mr. Stiff to the new 
comeT; “ can’t spare a moment now.” 

He disappeared down the corridor, and the page shut the 
old gentleman in. 

Before leaving the premises I thought I would pay a visit 
to the large room, being rather curious to inspect the speci¬ 
mens of the Gull Mine ore. Happening to see one of the 
liveried servants of the establishment I asked him the way 
thither, and he very graciously volunteered to be my 
guide. 

A remarkable sight met my eyes as I entered the room. 
It was crowded with men and women of all classes, inclu¬ 
ding country gentlemen, widows, City merchants, and clergy¬ 
men. Every one was closely inspecting the ore, which lay on 
tables placed about the apartment, or scrutinising the charts 
and maps that hung upon the walls. 

Standing in the middle of the throng, chatting very affably 
with those about him, was Mr. Stiff, whom I was surprised to 
see, as I had fancied he had left me to return to the board- 
room. He was admirably dressed for office purposes, wearing 
a well-cut black velvet jacket and a double-breasted white 
waistcoat, across which hung a gold and turquoise watch- 
chain. He had a ruddy complexion and iron-grey hair, and 
I do not think I ever saw a man more calculated to inspire 
persons with confidence. He looked a philanthropist every 
inch of him. For my part, however, I confess that I had no 
consuming desire to take shares in the Gull Mine. 

That evening, as I was about to leave the chambers where 
I was reading, I received a letter answering the enquiry I had 
made in the morning, and enclosing an invitation to dinner 
from Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Stiff. I had never been to their 
house, and as I had a curiosity to go there, I accepted the 
invitation. 

The house, which was situated in a fashionable quarter of 
London, was magnificently appointed—in fact, a little too 
magnificently appointed. As you entered, you were literally 
mobbed by footmen, who were ablaze with yellow and 
crimson. The drawing-room was hung with exquisite water¬ 
colours, which must have cost any amount of money. It 
called up a smile to my lips to see the host pointing them out 
to Lady H., one of the reigning beauties, and discoursing to 
her on Art. 

The company was a little mixed. There were one or two 
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City magnates and their wives pompously marching about the 
room, the Marquis and Marchioness of A., Lord H. L., whose 
name, at that time, figured on many boards of directors, and 
several others ejusdem generis. 

The dinner was excellent, the wine beyond reproach, and 
the flowers among the choicest I have ever seen. After 
dinner there was a concert. It was arranged by Signor P., 
who was the conductor of the Italian Opera at the time, and 
among the performers were several of the leading lights of the 
musical world. In fact, I am bound to say that, could one 
have only forgotten how the money which procured the en¬ 
tertainment was acquired, it would have been possible to pass 
a most enjoyable evening. 

Years rolled by, and it came about that dark clouds 
gathered over the London money market. A disastrous 
drought crippled the finances of a foreign land, two large 
English houses were reported to be hopelessly involved, a 
panic spread through the City, and half-a-dozen bubble 
companies burst in a single day. Several directors were 
prosecuted, and our friend Leopold Stiff 1 was in an extremely 
bad way. 

It was rumoured that, though apparently ruined, the well- 
known promoter, having executed some timely settlements, and 
having, in days gone by, sent large sums of money out of 
the country, was still a wealthy man. Whether this was so or 
not I am unable to say. One thing is certain—if he had 
escaped ruin, a large percentage of those who had placed money 
in his concerns were less fortunate. 

Of all the companies that had gone to grief, the Gull Gold 
Mine, Limited, proved to be the greatest swindle. Remark¬ 
able as it seems, though some pieces of very rich ore were found 
on the estate before the company was floated, not another 
solitary speck was discovered there after the capital had been 
subscribed. 

Unfortunate individuals in all parts of the country had 
placed their savings—in some cases to the extent of the last 
shilling they could scrape together—in the Gull Mine, and 
the consequence was that when calls were made, prior to the 
winding up, thousands of persons of all grades were involved in 
absolute ruin. 

It was rumoured one day in the City that Leopold Stiff 
had sought an asylum in a foreign land; but this, strangely 
enough, proved not to be the case. Within forty-eight hours 
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a vigilant press informed the country that a warrant had heen 
issued lor his apprehension, and that, it having been duly 
executed, he had made his appearance before the Alderman at 
the Mansion House. 

It would have been an odd coincidence had the presiding 
justice been one of those City magnates who were guests at the 
sumptuous entertainment I have described as having been 
given some years before at the company promoter’s magnificent 
West End house. This was, 1 am happy to say, not so; but 
—which comes to very much the same thing—one of these 
very individuals, actuated, it may be, by a not unnatural 
curiosity, was seated throughout the proceedings on the bench 
beside the Alderman. 

The proceedings, as is usual in this Court, were of a quiet 
and businesslike nature. Sufficient evidence was tendered to 
enable the accused to be sent for trial, and the very able 
counsel who represented him asked but a few questions. 
Leopold Stiff was committed to take his trial at the next 
sessions Oi the Central Criminal Court. 

Bail was applied for and tendered to a very considerable 
amount, but refused, and the prisoner was conveyed to New¬ 
gale in the prison van. An application was afterwards made 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench for the removal to that—the 
highest criminal court in the kingdom—of any indictment that 
might be found against the prisoner at the Old Bailey. This 
application, as might have been expected, was at once refused. 
I may remark in passing, that so far as these applications are 
concerned, things have very much changed since that time. 
The late Lord Chief J ustico Cockburn had the greatest objection 
to sanction such removals, and only did so on rare occasions 
and under very exceptional circumstances; but now, provided 
the defendant be a man of means, the application is seldom 
refused. 

The day for delivering the gaol of Newgate soon arrived, 
and the date was fixed for tne trial of Mr. Leopold Stiff. 

This was, of course, a cause celeb re, and the rush of persons 
s eking to obtain admission to the Court was almost unprece¬ 
dented. The number of witnesses, too, was unusually large. 

Has the reader ever visited the Old Bailey while the sessions 
are on ? Possibly not, and he may therefore like me to give 
some description of the locus in. quo . 

Turning to the left from Ludgalc Hill you find yourself in 
a narrow, unimportant thoroughfare, with less than its fair share 
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of pavement. The roadway is pretty sure to be choked with 
vans, either lumbering along with Smithfield or some City 
warehouse as their destination, or hovering about the railway 
and steamboat goods depdt. 

On the right-hand side is the Court-house. "What an 
interesting medley of human beings you find inside the lobby 
and on the pavement!—weeping women in black shawls, a 
couple of well-drilled, compassionate policemen, shabby Jews 
with anxious faces, Bill Sikes and his young woman, a few 
detectives, and any number of nondescript males consorting 
in groups and talking in a whisper. 

Of course there are a few public-houses hard by. You 
always find them in the immediate vicinity of criminal courts. 
During the sessions these places do a roaring trade. Witnesses, 
prisoners’ friends, prosecutors, and solicitors’ clerks mingle 
together in a heterogeneous mass, all eager for drink, a few 
for food. The public-house immediately opposite the Court¬ 
house is always so full as to be scarcely approachable. I 
wonder how many alibis have been concocted on those 
premises, how many prosecutions have been, as they term it, 
“ squared,” and how much false swearing planned! 

Of course, when executions were public the proprietors of 
these houses, in addition to their ordinary profits, received 
large sums of money from persons who came from the West 
End and elsewhere to witness those terrible spectacles. The 
culprits were hanged early in the morning, and it was no 
uncommon thing lor parties of men and women to proceed to 
these public-houses overnight, provided with hampers of food 
and champagne, with which, by way of killing time until the 
“ show ’’ took place, they kept up the most disgraceful orgies 
throughout the small hours. I was told by the late Mr. Jonas, 
who for a great many years was governor of the gaol, that 
the scenes which used to be enacted on those premises were 
a disgrace to civilisation. Happily executions are no longer 
public. 

There are two entrances to the Old Bailey, one approached 
from the public thoroughfare, and the other approached from 
the court-yard of the prison. You reach the latter by passing 
up some stone steps which are on the right-hand side as you 
enter through the broad gateway. This entrance is used by 
the Judges, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and other officers of the 
Court, by counsel, and, on occasions such as the one to which 
I am referring, by the few privileged members of the public 
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who have been furnished with tickets of admission. In order 
to prevent a crush, wooden barriers are erected at the bottom 
and top of the stone steps, and they were certainly needed on 
the day of Mr. Leopold Stiff’s trial. 

On the occasion in question the roadway outside the Old 
Bailey was blocked with carriages and hansoms, and from 
half-past nine to ten o’clock in the morning the pavement and 
lobby were crowded with people, many of them ladies. The 
moment the doors of the Court were opened every inch of 
available space was seized upon, and the Sheriff ordered the 
outer gates of Newgate to be closed. 

It was a pouring wet morning, and on a rainy or foggy day 
I don't think there is a more depressing place in the world 
than the Old Court of the Old Bailey. There are two doors 
leading into the Court from the corridor. One is used by the 
Judges, the Aldermen and Sheriffs, and the few selected 
visitors, who either take their seats upon the bench or in a 
contiguous enclosure that looks like a huge private box. The 
second entrance from the corridor is used by barristers and 
their clerks, solicitors, and other persons having business in 
tire Court. The centre of the chamber is occupied with seats 
for the members of the Bar, and below them is the solicitors’ 
bench. Between the Judge and the jury — both of whom 
command a fine view of the dock—is the witness-box. 

Underneath the jury-box sits the usher, an individual who 
must enjoy very little sleep in a natural way at night, for 
while the trials are on he is rarely to be seen with his eyes 
open. Once or twice during the day, however, he rouse.s 
himself by a great effort and, in stentorian tones, shouts 
“ Silence ! ” and this, generally, at a time when everything is 
so still that you could almost hear a pin drop. 

Over the jury-box are three large windows furnished with 
reflectors, in front of which hang huge lamps for use in foggy 
weather. 

Just over the dock is one of the most interesting places 
in the Court. 1 refer to a little gallery that is principally used 
by the friends of the prisoners. Most of the celebrated mur¬ 
derers of the century, including Lamson, the Stauntons, the 
Mannings, and Catherine Wilson—to take a few names at 
haphazard—were tried in this Court. What scenes those walls 
have witnessed! What terrible agony have I seen suffered 
there myself 1 The cries of despair that have issued from that 
little gallery from time to time when a verdict has been pro- 
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nounced, or a sentence passed, will never be forgotten by those 
who heard them. 

At length there are the two knocks, and the Judge, the 
Lord Mayor, and the Sheriffs, preceded by the mace bearer, 
enter the crowded Court. The prisoner ascends from below 
into the dock, steps up to the rail, and is called upon by the 
Clerk of Arraigns to plead to the indictment. “ Not guilty," 
he replies in a firm voice. 

Leopold Stiff has very little changed in appearance. His 
hair has grown a shade or two greyer, that is all. The same 
scrupulous care is observable in his dress, and the same smile 
plays upon his face. 

The dramatis persona in this most interesting act in a 
remarkable drama have a peculiar interest for me. At the 
back of the Court I catch sight of two ladies who were among 
the guests at the dinner-party I attended at Mr. and Mrs. Stiff s 
house several years before, and there, ready to ascend the 
witness-box, is one of the very clergymen whom I had seen 
handling the gold ore of the Gull Mine. 

Very distinguished counsel appeared for the prisoner, but 
the result of the trial, which occupied the whole day, was a 
foregone condusion. Mr. Leopold Stiff was found guilty, and 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 

From a West End mansion to Millbnnk is truly a curious 
transition 1 
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Even before, as a young man, I myself became connected 
with the stage, theatres had for me a great attraction. When 
I came home from Eton for the holidays I was a frequent 
visitor to the pit of the old Adelphi 'Theatre. There I have 
seen casts which, with all the talent of the present day, it 
would be hard indeed to beat. 

Webster, Celeste, Alfred Wigan, Leigh Murray, Mr. and 
Mrs. Keeley, and Miss Woolgar in one piece I What would 
the public say to a treat like that in the present day, when 
actors and acting are far more widely popular than they were 
at the lime of which I am writing ? 

The pit at the old Adelphi was not the most comfortable 
place in the world, and if you were unfortunate enough to be 
relegated to a back seat you could only sec the performance 
at the cost of a cricked neck. I used often to pay this penalty, 
and I did so without complaining. 

I-Iow my heart quailed at the melodramatic acting of 0. 
Smith as Grampus in “The Wreck Ashore”; how my sides 
shook with laughter at the delightful comedy of Wright and 
Paul Bedford in "The Flowers of the Forest”; how breath¬ 
lessly I sat watching the superb acting of Benjamin Webster 
in “The Sea of Ice," and “ Janet Pride ” ; and how deep was 
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my juvenile admiration for Miss Wooigar and other beautiful 
actresses who appeared on those boards I 

I sometimes transferred my affections to the Lyceum, 
which for some time was under the joint management of the 
Keeleys and a partner. Subsequently the theatre passed into 
the hands of Madame Vestris and Charles Mathews. At that 
time it was the home of burlesque and extravaganza. How I 
have delighted in “The Fair One with the Golden Locks,” 
“ The King of the Peacocks,” and “ The Golden Branch ”! 
IIow very witty and elegant were the lines of dear old Planche, 
who was pre-eminent in this field of dramatic authorship 1 

Why is extravaganza dead ? Why has the same fate be¬ 
fallen burlesque—I mean true burlesque, not mere sketches 
filled in with gag, and pulled through by skirt-dancing and 
limelight ? 

Who, among the playgoers of my early days, will ever 
forget Jem Bland and such pieces as “ Valentine and Orson,” 
and “The Forty Thieves”? Among the authors of distinc¬ 
tion at that time were William and Robert Brough, Tom 
Taylor, Albert Smith, and Charlie Kenny, not to forget 
Charles Dance, who wrote one or two excellent pieces. But 
Planchd stood head and shoulders above them all. Then 
came the days of Frank Talfourd, whose fame is particularly 
associated with the Olympic and Haymarket. What a treat it 
was to see Robson in “ Medea ” and Shylock, and Compton 
in “ Pluto and Proserpine ”! 

Subsequently we had the less classical and, if I may use 
the expression, more emphasized burlesque of that most 
popular author, my old friend Henry Byron. Originally his 
pieces were produced at the Strand, which was then under the 
management of the beautiful Miss Swanborough. The inter¬ 
preter of his excellent lines was Marie Wilton, that perennial 
favourite, whose equal, in my humble opinion, we have never 
seen. I would travel any distance, or get up in the middle 
■of the night, for the privilege of once more seeing her in 
the “ Maid and the Magpie.” This period also gave us the 
burlesque of “ Kenilworth,” in which Miss Swanborough her¬ 
self played, looking simply magnificent. It was written, if 
I remember rightly, byAndrewHalliday, also an author of no 
mean repute. 

Who ever saw the equal of Jemmy Rogers as an imper¬ 
sonator of female characters ? 1 remember laughing over the 

Widow Twankey until my sides ached. Among lus content- 
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poraries one gratefully recalls Johnny Clarke, Martha Oliver, 
and Charlotte Saunders. 

Of course my old and intimate friend Frank Burnand was 
the last of this school of authors, and his burlesque of “ Black- 
eyed Susan ” undoubtedly entitles him to take a foremost place 
among the famous men I have mentioned. I suppose his 
multifarious engagements prevent him giving us another piece 
of the same sort. I confess that I wish he would do so. It 
is doubtful whether any other living man is capable of writing 
a really fine burlesque. 

In my youth of course I did not neglect the Princess’s. 
I-Iere as elsewhere I patronised the pit, a part of the house 
which in the days of Charles Kean was made very comfortable. 
This was as it should be, for is not the pit the financial back¬ 
bone of the theatre ? 

I think I saw Mr. and Mrs. Kean in all their Shakespearian 
revivals. They were the first to mount the plays with splendid 
scenery and stage accessories, and, as we know, successive 
managers have vied with one another in this direction until 
Mr. Henry Irving—who, I think, besides his foremost position 
as an actor, is the cleverest theatrical man of business of the 
age—has, in his recent productions, attained a point of scenic 
excellence which apparently does not admit of being improved 
upon. 

The Keans were backed up by Walter Lacy, John Ryder, 
Meadows, Carlotta Leclercq, and the incomparable Miss Kate 
Terry ; but otherwise their companies were not, as a rule, very 
strong ones. 

I remember a rather funny story that was told about 
Ryder. Charles Kean was very particular about the language 
and conduct of every one engaged about the theatre, from 
the principal of the company to the call-boy. One day some¬ 
thing seriously annoyed Ryder, and, in a fit of temper, he gave 
loud utterance to a big, big D. The incident came to the 
knowledge of Kean, who lost not a moment in carpeting the 
delinquent and pointing out to him the enormity of his 
offence. Poor Joe Langford, for so many years a favourite at 
the Garrick Club, on hearing of the occurrence, wrote some 
very witty lines, entitled: “The man who said ‘damn' in the 
green-room.” 

I was a very great admirer of Mr. Kean 5 but a still greater 
admirer of Mrs. Kean. The former I think I liked best in 
the part of Louis the Eleventh, and, after that, as the twins 
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in “The Corsican Brothers.” Alfred Wigan was simply 
perfect as Chateau Renaud. Though it was my privilege 
to see Fechter in the principal part on this side of the 
English Channel, I never saw the piece in Paris, where, 
however, it could not have been better performed than at 
the Princess’s. 

Wigan was one of the most accomplished men I ever 
met. He was a magnificent fencer and a masterly swordsman. 
He spoke French with the accent of a Parisian, he was 
tolerably well acquainted with every other modern language, 
and he was the most delightful and amusing of companions, 
being an excellent conversationalist and possessing one of the 
most pleasant and musical voices I have ever heard. 

In those days actors kept to their own artistic set, and 
were not eager to rush into society. This was true even of 
Charles Kean—an old Etonian and a most scholarly man— 
Alfred Wigan, Charles Mathews, and others who would 
certainly have graced what are termed the most polite circles. 

In these reminiscences of my juvenile theatre-going I must 
not forget to mention the Haymarket, then the home of 
comedy. That, with Drury Lane, which, until E. T. Smith 
took it, was rarely open for theatrical purposes, and the St. 
James’s, which, after Braham’s time, seemed to be pursued by 
some demon of ill-luck, pretty well exhausts the list of the 
principal theatres of that day. 

When I first made the acquaintance of the Haymarket the 
lessee was Benjamin Webster, who was managing the Adelphi 
at the same time. I, however, knew very little of the Hay¬ 
market until it passed into the hands of that prince of low 
comedians, John Baldwin Buckstone. Besides being a genuine 
comedian, Buckstone was a first-rate dramatic author, as such 
dramas as “ The Green Bushes,” “ The Dream at Sea,” and 
several successful farces prove. He was always backed up 
by a very good company, some of the principal members of 
which remained with him for years. Among these was 
Compton, best of Shakespearian clowns and the driest of dry 
comedians, and others were little Clark, William Farren, and 
Chippendale. It was at this house that I saw the best piece 
of acting, in what I believe would be called the juvenile line, 
that it has been my good fortune to witness. It was that of 
Miss Blanche Fane as Gertrude in "The Little Treasure,” 
Buckstone playing Captain Walter Maydenblusb, a perform¬ 
ance once seen never to be forgotten. It was about this time, 
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too, that that excellent comedienne, M'ss Reynolds, delighted 
the Haymarket audiences, which were always the most fashion¬ 
able in London. 

Afterwards came “ The Overland Route," one of the best 
pieces ever put upon the stage. It was produced after Charles 
Mathews’s return from America, whence he brought his 
second wife. What visitor to the theatre at that time will 
ever forget Compton, when the ship is on the sands, walking 
about in despair searching for his lost false teeth ? This was 
as well cast and acted a piece as could be desired. 

Then came an entirely new style of entertainment. A 
stranger from a distant shore, Edward Sothern, introduced us 
to Lord Dundreary. All London—nay, all England—went 
mad over it. The box-office was besieged, places were booked 
months in advance, and the questions asked you on all hands 
were: “Have you seen Lord Dundreary? Have you heard 
him tell that story of brother Sam ? ” The plot itself was of 
the barest construction, and extremely bad; but as a novelty 
I confess I am not surprised that the eccentric representation 
of this remarkable comedian commanded one of the longest 
runs known on the English stage. 

After the withdrawal of “Our American Cousin,” Sothern 
remained on at the Haymarket. Several pieces were tried, 
notably “ David Garrick," hut I very much doubt if any of 
them were genuine successes. 

After l married and settled permanently in London, it was 
iuy habit, if my health and business pursuits permitted, always 
to attend “ first nights,” that is, the inaugural representations 
of fresh pieces. In this practice I was by no means singular. 
It is the custom of a great many literary, artistic, and profes¬ 
sional people to be present at “ first nights." The attendance 
of the same individuals is so regular that, so far as the stalls 
and private boxes are concerned, one can count with tolerable 
certainty upon whom one will see at the theatre. Naturally 
the audience, which of course includes the critics, is in the 
nature of a happy family. Everybody knows everybody else, 
and a buzz, of conversation goes on between the acts. Of late 
yeais the tendency has been for these gatherings to become 
more and more fashionable. 

In my early days there were not nearly so many critics 
as there are now. Their numbers have increased with the 
growth of journalism and the multiplication of theatres. It 
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is not an uncommon thing in the present day for two or three 
new pieces to be presented at different theatres on the same 
night. 

John Oxenford and afterwards Tom Taylor, represented 
The Times , E, L. Blanchard The Daily Telegraph, and Shirley 
Brooks, Bayle Bernard (“Billy” Bernard, Cdleste used to 
call him), Stirling Coyne, Heraud, Tomlin, and Chorley 
attended on behalf of various other papers. 

In my early days I very seldom went to the opera, but I 
have had the pleasure of hearing Jenny Lind, Piccolomini, 
Patti, andj Albani. On one occasion, too, if I remember 
aright, I was privileged to hear Grisi, Mario, Lablache, 
Tamburini, and Persiani in the same opera. I was at Mario’s 
last appearance on the London stage, which was on July igth, 
1871 . It was in Donizetti’s opera of “La Favorita.” At the 
beginning he was evidently keeping his voice under, but in 
the fighting scene he sang as well as he had ever sung in his 
life. What a voice and what an actor! 

In the present day theatres are rearing their heads in 
every direction, and it is difficult to believe that so many are 
required. I have known a number of theatrical managers, 
but I scarcely ever heard of one of them making a fortune. 
Of course, some have achieved great successes, notably 
Boucicault (with the “Colleen Bawn” at the Adelphi), 
Sothern, Chatterton, and Falconer; but, in every case, after 
the triumph came a series of failures. 

The number of theatres already in existence is very large, 
and at the present moment three or four others are in process 
of erection. Can it be possible, I ask, that there is room for 
them all ? In the early days of which I have been speaking 
there were no music halls and theatres of variety; now they 
are to be found almost all over London. That these establish¬ 
ments are well patronised is proved by the large crowds to be 
seen standing outside before the doors are opened. A .great 
many people like ballets, and prefer what is termed a “variety 
show” to an ordinary theatrical performance. Thousands of 
people flock to the Albambia and the Empire, and almost 
within a stone’s throw of these places are the Trocaddro, the 
London Pavilion, and the Tivoli, which are nightly crammed 
ftom floor to ceiling. 

Make what allowance you will for the increase of population, 
the greater craving for amusement, and the better times—if 
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indeed they exist—how is it possible to suppose that so many 
theatres can pay? Pay? Well; they certainly pay those 
responsible for their construction. You only have to run up a 
block of buildings in any part of the West End, and call it a 
theatre, to be able to command an enormous rent. But what 
about the individuals who pay the rent, engage the artistes, 
and run the show ? Well, of course, those responsible for the 
control do not themselves find the money. The capital is 
provided by men of fortune who remain in the background, 
waiting for profits. But it is to be presumed that the patience 
of these gentlemen is limited, and that they will some day 
realise that, as investments, theatres are nowhere in the com¬ 
petition with soap and hotels, 

Look at the salaries that are paid nowadays to actors 
and actresses, and look at the remuneration received by the 
authors. Poor Albert Smith used to make the remark, for 
which there was some ground, that the only person connected 
with a theatre of lower grade than the call-boy was the play¬ 
wright. In former days an author was glad to receive his 
fifty pounds an act, and that sum covered country, American, 
and all other rights. Now he demands, and obtains, a portion 
of the nightly receipts, and one melodramatic writer is said 
to have recently received, at the end of the run of his piece 
at the Princess’s, a sum considerably in excess of ten thousand 
pounds. 

In several other directions, too, theatrical expenditure is 
much larger to-day than it was in ray youth. The posting and 
advertising have become much more extensive, the scenery 
and stage decorations are more costly, and considerably more 
money is spent on the costumes, especially those of the 
actresses. Well, if the lessee or proprietor could not make his 
fortune fifty years ago, I cannot for the life of me see how he 
can do so now. 

The old question as between theatres and music halls has 
lately been revived. I know as much about it as most men, 
for when the music halls were first started, an association of 
theatrical managers was formed to prevent the proprietors of 
the new concerns trespassing on their ground, and I was 
appointed standing counsel to the organisation. Benjamin 
Webster was the chairman, and Messrs. Webster and Graham 
were the solicitors. A number of summonses were heard at 
Marlborough Street Police Court, before Mr. Knox, and 
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finally a case was taken to the Queen’s Bench to determine 
what was a stage play, or, rather, what could be produced at a 
music hall and what could not. The upshot of the case was 
that spectacular ballet was practically prohibited, and, m 
consequence, the Middlesex magistrates temporarily put an 
end to the dancing licenses of some of the principal 
music halls. It is now suggested that farces, and other short 
pieces that can be performed within a certain limit of time, 
should be permitted at the halls; and I, for my part, cannot 
see why this suggestion should not be carried out. A good 
little comedietta or farce could not possibly work more mischief 
than at present results from allowing the audience to contem¬ 
plate a paucity of costume and the gyrations of a number of 
bare legs. The particular attraction of a music hall is that 
smoking and drinking are permitted in the auditorium, and 
possibly alcohol and nicotine would assist the appreciation 
of the farce writer’s jokes and quips. The innovation would 
no doubt be a good thing for the joint-stock companies that 
run the halls, but I question whether it would be hailed with 
satisfaction by theatrical lessees. 

It has struck me that it might be a good thing if, now that 
there are so many places of amusement, some change were 
made in the character of the performance at a few of the 
theatres. Why should not some of the old farces be written 
up to date and revived, and why should not a manager of 
to-day do what Vestris did at the Lyceum in times gone by, 
and let the bill be composed of three or four short pieces, 
such as farces and comediettas ? 

The experiment has lately been tried by Mr. Weedon 
Gvossmitb and Mr. Brandon Thomas, with “The Pantomime 
Rehearsal,” etc., and found to exceed their most sanguine 
expectations. Why should not some of the theatres not only 
try such a programme, but also go back to the half-price 
system? How pleasant it used to be, after dining at one’s 
club, to saunter round to the theatre at nine o’clock, and, for 
instance, see Robson in “ Retained for the Defence,” “ The 
Thumping Legacy,” or one or other of the little pieces in which 
he was so entertaining! 

Again, why not, in some of the new theatres at all events, 
adopt the Parisian system of allowing ladies to wear their 
bonnets in the stalls ? How much more often would they go 
to the theatre were they not under the necessity of arranging 
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their hair and dressing elaborately! besides, what a con¬ 
venience this would be to ladies living in the suburbs 1 

These are only some ideas that have occurred to one who 
lias, throughout his life, derived much pleasure from theatrical 
performances, and who numbers among his friends many 
members of the diamatic profession. 
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COVENT GARDEN 


The flower hawkers—Counter attractions to bel—Short history of “ Con¬ 
vent Garden”—Distinguished residents—Reminiscences—Murder of 
Martha Ray—Hackman hanged—Ceaseless stream of traffic—Din of 
voices—beetle in the market—The man in blue—Flower sellers— 
Plant sellers—A hard case—I am able to assist. 

“ All a-growing and a-blowing I ” Of all the sounds that reach 
ray ears during the year, none gives me greater pleasure than 
this, the cry of the flower sellers. It brings glad tidings of 
sunshine, it is an assurance that fogs are a thing of the past, 
and it bids you watch for the coming of the swallow. 

To the hard-working professional man the advent of spring 
brings new life, and its first pulsations are often induced by the 
sight of the daffodils on the street barrows. 

It may not be generally known that the flower hawkers are 
an extremely industrious class. Their day commences at the 
earliest dawn, or even before, in Covent Garden Market, or 
one of the other centres whither the grower consigns his 
produce. 

In my early days it was no uncommon thing for young 
gentlemen, after passing the night in a somewhat dissipated 
manner, to wend their way, in the small hours of the morning, 
to Covent Garden Market in order to have a cup of coffee at 
the stall by the church, and, as they expressed it, “ to see life 
with the costers.” 

There were many counter attractions to bed in those days. 
Among the popular resorts that kept open almost all night were 
Jessop’s, at the bottom of Catherine Street, Strand ; the “Coal 
Hole,” down the dark arches of the Adelphi; the Cider Cellars 
in the immediate neighbourhood; the “Garrick’s Head,” 
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opposite Covent Garden Theatre, where Baron Nicholson sat 
with his jury; and, last but not least, Evans’s. 

It has been said, and with a good deal of truth, that the 
district known as Covent Garden has more literary, and, in¬ 
deed, human interest than any other spot in modern or ancient 
London. 

“ Covent Garden ” is, as every one knows, a corruption of 
“ Convent Garden.” Some six hundred years ago the ground 
covered by the present market and the surrounding buildings 
was an enclosure belonging to the Abbots of Westminster. One 
part of the area was used by them as a kitchen garden, and 
another part as a place of burial. At the dissolution of the 
religious houses—so we learn from Thornbury—the property 
passed into the hands of the Duke of Somerset, on whose 
attainder in 1552 it was given by the Crown to John Russell, 
Earl of Bedford, under the description of “ Covent Garden, 
lying in the parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields, next Charing 
Cross, with seven acres called Long Acre, of the yearly value 
of six pounds six shillings and eightpence.” The value of the 
land, I am informed, has since increased. 

In 1630, or thereabouts, the large square was laid out, from 
the designs of Inigo Jones, by Francis, fourth Earl of Bedford. 
On the north was the Piazza that still exists, on the east another 
that has long since been destroyed by fire, on the south the 
blank wall bounding the garden of Bedford Blouse, and on the 
Vest the church of St. Paul, which was also designed by Inigo 
fones, and which is a familiar building in the present day. 
Along the southern wall stood a number of trees, and it was 
beneath their foliage that the fruit and vegetable market had its 
first beginnings. In 1689 Strype wrote: “The south side of 
Covent Garden Square lieth open to Bedford Garden, where 
there is a small grotto of trees, most pleasant in the summer 
season j and on this side there is kept a market for fruits, herbs, 
roots, and flowers every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday— 
which is grown to a considerable account—and well served with 
choice goods, which makes it much resorted to.” 

I maybe forgiven for quoting another writer in reference to 
the change that time wrought on this spot. Walter Savage 
Landor put the matter thus ; “The garden formal and quiet, 
where a salad was cut for a lady abbess, and flowers were 
gathered to adorn images, became a market, noisy and full of 
life, distributing thousands of fruits and flowers to a vicious 
population.” 
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The market gradually developed, and in 1671 it was 
formally established under a charter granted by the King to the 
Earl of Bedford. Wooden stalls and sheds, and other make¬ 
shift erections, met the requirements of the salesmen and 
women for a long time, and it was not until 1S30 that the 
present market was erected. It was built by John, sixth Duke 
of Bedford, the architect being Mr. William Fowler; and an 
interesting circumstance in connection with its construction was 
that, while excavating for the foundations, some navvies came 
upon a quantity of human remains, which no doubt dated from 
the time when the Abbots used the ground as their place of 
burial. 

In days gone by, Covent Garden was a very fashionable 
quarter. We read that, between 1666 and 1700, the following, 
among other distinguished persons, resided in the Piazzas: 
Lord Hollis, Lord Brownlow, the Bishop of Durham, Lord 
Newport, the Duke of Richmond, Lord Lucas, the Earl of 
Oxford, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Kenelm Digby, the Marquis of 
Winchester, Benjamin West, and Sir Peter Lely. King Street, 
Henrietta Street, and other thoroughfares in the immediate 
neighbourhood, were also crowded with “ persons of quality,” 
as the phrase runs. 

Many and various are the memories that cling to Covent 
Garden. Looking back through a long vista of years, one can 
see, with the mind’s eye, two monster conflagrations, separated 
by an interval of some five decades, in which former Covent 
Garden Theatres were totally destroyed. Again, to go still 
further back in the distance of time, it was on the Piazzas that 
Powell set up his famous peep-show, to which, a wit of the 
period declared, large congregations were attracted by the 
ringing of the bell at the neighbouring church. 

At one end of the existing Piazza stood the Bedford Coffee 
Tavern, an establishment with which are intimately associated 
the names of Garrick, Foote, Quin, and many other notabilities; 
and in the immediate vicinity was Sheridan’s resort, the "Piazza 
Hotel.” Then, too, at the north-west corner of Covent Garden 
was Evans’s, that famous meeting-place for men of wit and 
fashion, where, before clubs were known, it is stated that as 
many as nine dukes have dined on one evening. 

Passing from gay to grave, I cannot help referring to a most 
remarkable murder of which this locality was the scene. 

Over a hundred years ago the Earl of Sandwich, a member 
of Lord North’s Administration, was one day passing through 
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Covcnt Garden when, in the window of No. 4, a house standing 
at the corner of Tavistock Street, he caught sight of a vciy 
beautiful girl. Her name was Martha Ray, and she was a 
milliner by trade; her parents being, it is believed, staymakers 
ot Holywell Street. She excited the nobleman’s interest to 
such a degree that he had her removed from the shop, made 
arrangements for the completion of her education, and became 
her guardian. 

A few years later, Martha made the acquaintance of a 
Captain in the army named Hackman, who fell passionately 
in love with her and asked her to become his wife. She 
refused, observing that she would never “ marry a knapsack.” 
This remark the Captain took very much to heart, and, in 
order to remove the disability to which it pointed, he resolved 
to change his profession. Hoping that a black coat would 
succeed where a red one had failed, he entered the Church, 
and, as Vicar of Wyverton, in Notfolk, once more offered his 
hand where he had already given his heart. This time Martha 
seemed more disposed to yield; but she raised some question 
of a settlement, and misundeisuindings appear to have resulted. 

The sequence of events in this sad stoiy is a little difficult 
to trace, and I may pass at once to the uagic episode with 
which they culminated. 

In the evening of the seventh of April, 1779, Maitha Ray, 
after having refused earlier in the day to inform Hackman of 
her intended movements, proceeded, with a female attendant, 
to Covent Garden Theatre, there to witness “Love in a 
Village.” Her lover, it appears, followed her thither, and we 
learn that, during the performance, he was seen drinking a 
glass of brandy and water in the Bedford Coffee Tavern. 

Hackman posted himself in the roadway when the audience 
began to stream out of the theatre, and, as Martha was being 
handed by a gentleman to her carriage, he rushed forward, 
drew a pistol and shot her dead. He pointed another pistol 
to his own head and fired, but the bullet merely graced the 
skin. Next he tried to beat out his brains with the butt-end 
of the weapon; but, before he could effect his desperate 
purpose, he was seized and handed over to two Bow Street 
runners, who conveyed him to the Bridewell on Tothill Fields. 

In due course Hackman was tried for the murder, found 
guilty, and sentenced to death. He was hanged at Tyburn, and 
it is recorded that he was accompanied in the coach to the 
scaffold by Lord Carlisle and Mr. James lljswell. 
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But I must turn from the past to the present. 

The Strand and its environments never seem to go to bed. 
The stream of traffic flows on without intermission throughout 
every hour in the twenty-four, and it would be very difficult to 
say when the work of the night ends and the work of the day 
commences. The omnibuses of course stop running at a given 
hour; but before all the other passenger conveyances have 
vanished from the streets, vans laden with fruit, vegetables, hay, 
and other spoils from the country, come lumbering along. 
Early rising is the rule with labouring London. 

Any of my readers who may visit Covent Girden Market 
in the small hours of the morning will see very much the same 
sights as those that were to be witnessed twenty or thirty years 
ago. On entering Wellington Street from the Strand you find 
the roadway choked with vans, carts of all shapes and sizes, and 
barrows. Every other street leading to the market is in the 
same congested condition. Who would have thought the 
world contained so many cabbages and potatoes as are to be 
seen here ? Men bearing baskets and cases on their heads pass 
hither and thither, dodging each other with a dexterity born of 
long experience. 

The shouts and oaths so freely exchanged are responsible 
for a deal of the prevailing din; but other than human thro its 
contribute to it largely. I refer to those of the costers’ donkeys. 
One of these animals, elated it may be by meeting so many 
fellow-creatures, gives utterance to a prolonged and well- 
executed bray. Others at once raise their voices in response, 
and in a moment all the donkeys in all the streets are exercising 
those vocal powers with which Providence, in its inscrutable 
wisdom, has seen fit to endow them. One cannot help feeling 
very sorry for such of the occupants of the neighbouring houses 
as desire to sleep. 

The manner in which the vegetables are packed in the huge 
market carts is extraordinary. You see loads of lettuces and 
cabbages ten feet high, roped and netted down so tightly that, 
when unloosened, you marvel how so many could have been 
pressed into the space. 

The market itself is, of course, the scene of scenes. For 
incessant industry it is a veritable bee-hive. If you are disposed 
to stand about and watch what is going on, you must have a 
care for your head and your shins. The buyers, salesmen, and 
porters are no respecters of persons. With them it is work first 
and politeness atterwards. 
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If it is summer-time, the air is loaded with the fragrance of 
flowers, and the market is made beautiful with their colours. 

“Now then for your dollais,” shouts the eager seller; “we 
come here to sell, so make your choice and be sharp about it.” 

You turn to see by whom these words arc spoken, when 
thump 1 you are neaily knocked off your feet by a burly, 
perspiring porter bending under a load of cauliflowers. “ Why 
don’t yer git out of the blooming way ? ” is his substitute for 
ail apology. 

There are plenty of beggars and loafers standing about, 
and, oddly enough, a little group of Sisters of Mercy and 
hospital nurses. What on earth are they doing here at such an 
hour? The answer is very simple—they are buying flowers, al 
market prices, to gladden the hearts of poor sufferers laid on 
beds of sickness. 

Who is that individual in blue, standing in the middle 
avenue? He looks like a butcher—but no; what could a 
butcher be doing there? Well, absurd as- it may seem at first 
sight, the supposition is correct. There he stands, steel on 
belt, with a basket of steaks and other pieces of meat. He 
shouts; “Buy 1 buy ! buy 1” On drawing closer you will find 
that the good man is doing a very brisk trade, and rapidly 
disposing of his stock. The market habitues, it appears, buy 
his meat, and take it to neighbouring coffee-shops and public- 
houses, where they either have it cooked for them or perform 
the operation themselves. 

Not the least interesting among those who every morning 
flock to Covent Garden are the women who sell buttonholes 
and nosegays in the street. Theirs is a most laborious life. 
They have to rise in time to attend the early morning market, 
and it sometimes lakes them the whole of the day to dispose 
of their stock. While they are laying out their few shillings on 
roses, carnations, geraniums, and maidenhair, they have to 
beware of the market thieves, who are always ready to pounce 
down upon goods that are left unguarded. Quite recently, I 
am informed, a poor woman, on bringing the last of her pur¬ 
chases from the salesman to the spot where she had left her 
barrow, found that the vehicle and its contents had been 
spirited away. 

There arc any number of costers who post thcmsclveB in 
various parts of the metropolis with barrows laden with plants, 
seedlings, roots, and bulbs purchased at Covent Garden. A 
remarkable characteristic of these individuals is the con- 
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scientious manner in which they safeguard their “ stock 
money." It may be that, after the toils of the day, they will 
pass a good deal of the evening in public-houses, treating 
themselves and their pals to pots of beer; but, even when 
under the influence of drink, they may be trusted not to spend 
any part of the sum that has been set apait for the purchase of 
the following day’s stock. 

A few weeks ago a case came before me in which one plant 
coster charged another with assault. It appeared that they had 
had a disagreement, which had led to blows, and that one of 
the combatants, finding himself getting the worst of the conflict, 
ran forward and overturned his antagonist’s barrow, thereby 
destroying its contents. 

After dealing with the case of assault, I turned to the man 
who had lost his goods, and said: 

“Are you married?” 

“Yes," he replied. 

“ Have you any children ?" 

“ Six,” said he with a grin. 

“ Have you anything in the world to support them with, 
now that your stock is destroyed ? ” 

“No, nothing.” 

“ Then you stand there a pauper ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “that’s quite right." 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“That’s just what I don’t know," he returned, scratching 
his head. 

I thought the case so hard that I resolved to assist the man 
out of a little fund that had been placed at my disposal by 
private friends for the relief of those whose needs I might find 
to be pressing. 

I observed: 

“Well, I fancy you are an honest fellow, and I don’t think 
you ought to go to ruin because of this misfortune. I’m there¬ 
fore going to give you money to get a fresh stock. What was 
your stock worth?" 

“ Well, sir, a matter of three pound or three pound ten.” _ 

“Very well. I’ll let you have it—that is, you shan’t have it, 
but an officer shall. I’ll let him off his duty, or rather, I’ll see 
that the authorities at Scotland Yard do so, in order that he 
may proceed with you in the morning for the purpose of buying 
a stock equivalent to the one you have lost-’’ 

When the women and girl flower sellers return to their 
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lodgings after attending the market, they proceed to soil their 
stock and make up their buttonholes. It is extraordinary with 
what quickness and ability the latter operation is performed. 
A few flowers are placed together so as to form a dainty little 
spray, and they are then nimbly bound together with wire. 

Strangely enough, the flower seller, as a rule, has no love 
for flowers. She knows that her customers like them, and 
appreciate a well-arranged buttonhole, but where the great 
attraction lies she herself cannot understand. How seldom 
you see a flower girl wealing a flower 1 That her male asso¬ 
ciates should be insensible to the charm of their goods is less 
surprising. Probably the only personal use a coster ever made 
of a flower was to put the stalk in his mouth and chew it. 

The number of male and female street flower sellers in 
London is very large. Several will often congregate together 
at a street corner, competing for the patronage of the public 
with great good-nature. The women arc nearly all dressed 
alike, with the same sort of hat and feathers, the same tartan 
shawls, short cotton dresses, and high-heeled lace-up boots, 
and the same kind of gold ear-rings. 

Taking them as a whole, the flower sellers—men and women 
alike—are a very worthy class. 
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FLOSS AND FLOSS 


The office in Lincoln’s Tnn—The partners—Their home-life—Unfortunate 
clients —the confidential clerk—Ilia methodical habits—Time brings 
changes — Appearances deceptive—The old circus proprietor — An 
amazing discovery—A desperate expedient—Ugly rumours—A terrible 
blow—Left alone—The alternative—The choice—Flight—The arrest. 

Tint house of Floss and Floss had existed for generations. 
It was the oldest firm of solicitors in Lincoln’s Inn ; nay, it 
was, with one exception, the oldest in the metropolis. The 
name had always been “Floss and Floss.” Sometimes the 
partners had been father and son, once uncle and nephew, 
and frequently—as at the time of which I am writing—two 
brothers. 

The building in which the business was carried on was one 
of the most ornamental and conspicuous in Lincoln’s Inn. 
Its windows were of the picturesque type in vogue two or three 
centuries ago. 

The two partners were George and Henry Floss. They 
had succeeded their father some five-and-twenly years ago, 
and so far they had apparently maintained the high reputation 
of the firm. 

George was considerably older than Henry, who had 
become a partner at the age of twenty-one. The brothers 
were unlike one another in character no less than in ap¬ 
pearance. George was of a serious turn and of austere habits, 
while his brother was light-heaited and genial, fond of sport, 
an excellent shot, and as good a cross-country rider as you 
could wish to see. Again, whereas George dressed in black, 
Henry invariably wore smart clothes, made by one of the best 
tailors in London, and was rather fond of colour. 
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The premises of the firm were divided into two depart¬ 
ments, each of which was controlled by one of the partners. 
Their private rooms were on the first floor. A client reached 
either of them by passing up a staircase on the right-hand side 
of the building, and he quitted the apartment by an opposite 
door, and passed down a staircase on the left-hand side of the 
building. 

Each partner had his own staff of clerks, many of whom 
had been in the firm’s employment for a great many years. 
When once, indeed, a man had been fortunate enough to 
mount a stool in that office, there he usually remained for a 
very long time. 

The practice itself was for the most part of a non- 
contentious kind, though occasionally the partners had to 
carry through heavy Chancery suits. Floss and Floss had, in 
a word, a fine old family business, and it included the manage¬ 
ment of some large estates and properties. 

People from all parts of the country brought large sums of 
money to these solicitors in order that it might be wisely 
invested. Such individuals were quite satisfied, after an inter¬ 
view with one of the partners, to leave their wealth in his 
hands on the understanding that he should place it in what¬ 
ever securities he thought best, and arrange for the dividends 
to be forwarded as they fell due. The client was informed by 
letter of the name of the investment selected, and he afterwards 
received the proceeds thereof by the firm’s cheque. 

The home-life of the two brothers differed very con¬ 
siderably. George inhabited one of the large mansions at 
Lancaster Gate. He was a widower, and had one child, a 
girl of nineteen, to whom he was very much attached. For 
many years past she had been his sole companion. They kept 
several horses and carriages, and a large staff of domestics. 
George Floss was very religious. He was a constant church¬ 
goer, and read family prayers every morning and evening. 
Anything but a cheerful man, I do not think he was a 
particularly happy one; but everybody with whom he came 
in contact unhesitatingly attributed his solemn and reserved 
manner to his anxiety for his clients’ welfare. People pitied 
him as a man who carried his business cares into his domestic 
life. The young girl tried hard to dissipate the gloom in her 
father’s life, and often of an evening she would put her arms 
coaxingly about his neck and entreat him to forget his musty 
old law, and give some thoughts to his darling Ada. Such 
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moments were the happiest, and yet the bitterest, in his 
life. 

The younger brother, who was a single man, had a small 
house in Mayfair, where he lived during the greater part of 
the year, a country mansion in Surrey, and a hunting-box at 
Melton Mowbray. He was a director of several public 
companies, and as a rule transacted the business of the 
younger clients. Among these were many noblemen between 
twenty-one and thirty years of age, who desired to raise money 
on mortgage, to sell their properties, or to invest their capital 
in securities more remunerative, if less safe, than the Three 
Per Cents. Their investments were not always fortunate, and 
more than one noble client of Henry Floss became a ruined 
man. The circumstance did not greatly disturb the equanimity 
of the young lawyer. 

“ Your own fault entirely,” he would observe to the un¬ 
happy individual. “You would speculate so rashly, 011 your 
broker’s advice, that the result is no more than I expected.” 

Curiously enough, if these investments were closely 
enquired into, they would often prove to be some of those 
in which Mr. Henry Floss was himself interested, and of which, 
as often as not, he had been a large seller. 

A most interesting figure at the establishment in Lincoln’s 
Inn was the confidential clerk. He had been with the firm 
ior fifty years, having started as the office-boy. Possessing 
considerable intelligence, great industry, and high integrity, 
he had gradually ascended the ladder of promotion, and was 
appointed to the position of confidential clerk by the late 
head of the firm, the father of the present partners. Old 
Clamp, indeed, had dandled George and Henry as infants, 
and, in later years, had held their ponies when, as was often 
the case, they rode down to the office to see their father. 

Clamp’s office was between the private rooms of the two 
partners, by whom he was held in the highest esteem. He 
seemed to pass the whole of his days poring over, and making 
entries in, the books of the firm, which were in his sole care 
and custody. He was wholly devoted to the interests of the 
firm, which he always referred to as “ we,” or as “ my principals, 
you know, Floss and Floss.” 

Clamp was the oddest little fellow conceivable. He was 
so small and thin as to suggest the idea that, at some time or 
other, he must have passed through a process of shrivelling; 
he had little black sparkling eyes, a wee nose, and other 
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diminutive features to correspond, and he was quite bald. 
The little fellow never seemed to walk, he was always on the 
trot. He allowed himself just half an hour every day for 
dinner, and twenty minutes for tea. 

For forty years Clamp had dined at a small chop-house in 
a thoroughfare leading out of Seile Street. Every day he 
entered the establishment at the same time, hung his hat on 
the same peg, and occupied the same seat, which was always 
kept for him. Having ordered his chop or steak, he would 
take the daily paper out of his coat-tail pocket and peruse it 
in silence until his repast was placed before him. His in¬ 
variable beverage was half a pint of porter. Every one about 
the premises respected him, and wished him good day when 
he made his appearance. 

Twenty minutes was the exact time this curious little 
individual took over his meal. The remaining ten minutes 
were devoted to what he termed "trotting about the Fields”; 
no matter what was the state of the weather, or the time of the 
year, he always took his digestive ramble round the square. 
This accomplished, he returned to his office, removed his tail¬ 
coat, put on a jacket and skull-cap, and once more buried 
himself in his books. At about five o’clock he brewed himself 
a pot of lea. 

During the past ten or fifteen years Clamp had been the 
last to leave the offices at night. After enquiring of “ Master 
George ” and “ Master Henry ” whether they had any instruc¬ 
tions for him before they left, he proceeded to put away the 
books, and, having satisfied himself that everything was ship¬ 
shape, he waited to see the last of the clerks off the premises, 
and then locked up the offices and took his departure. At 
the bottom of Chancery Lane he got into an omnibus, which 
conveyed him within a stone’s throw of his humble lodging on 
Islington Green. On arriving there he once more took the 
newspaper from his pocket, and read on until it was time for 
supper and bed. 

It is safe to say that in days gone by no inhabitant of 
Islington Green slept so soundly as the confidential clerk of 
Floss and Floss. Time brings its changes, however, and it 
came to pass that every night after retiring to rest the little 
form on the iron bedstead tossed and turned for many an 
hour, and when at last weariness was succeeded by sleep, 
fitful sighs and sobs came from beneath the blankets. Had 
any one crept to the door at dead of night and put his ear to 
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the key-hole, he might have heard, in a sleeper’s guttural, such 
words as these: “ Ah, Master Hal, Master Hal—the old 
house, the old house—ruin and disgrace ! ” 

The truth is, little as the world suspected such a thing, 
that the firm of Floss and Floss had become an imposture and 
a sham. Apparently prosperous, the partners were in reality 
hopelessly ruined. Almost at any moment a terrible exposure 
might come about, and they would then be branded by the 
world as a pair of arrant knaves. Clamp knew all. No 
wonder, therefore, that he could not get much sleep. 

Shortly after the younger brother had joined the firm he 
had become connected with a firm of stockbrokers, by whom 
he had been persuaded to speculate. His first ventures had 
been small ones, but as time went on they became more 
.extensive, as is usually the case in this, as in every other, kind 
of gambling. He was sucked deeper and deeper into the 
vortex, and he dragged his brother with him. Thousands of 
pounds were lost, and at last the entire resources of the 
brothers had disappeared. Then came the next step in the 
downward path. In the hope of retrieving his fortune, Henry 
Floss had employed the money of his clients to speculate 
with. This led to the forging of transfers and other fraudulent 
acts. 

The younger brother obtained complete control over the 
elder, who gave him a free hand to do whatever he desired. 
The actual manipulation of the accounts, and the exchanging 
of one client’s securities for another, was done by Henry, his 
brother’s attitude being one of passive consent. 

Besides the partners, the only person in the office who was 
aware of what was going on was Clamp. It required all his 
book-keeping experience, and unceasing industry, to prevent 
the awful secret from leaking out. 

Among the numerous clients of the firm was an old man 
who had been for many years a circus proprietor. He was, 
indeed, if I am not mistaken, successor to the celebrated 
Ducrow. Though very ignorant, and unable to read or write, 
he was an excellent business man, and had amassed no less a 
sum than fifteen thousand pounds. Being anxious to invest 
it, he had, on the advice of a friend, paid a visit to the famous 
firm of solicitors in Lincoln’s Inn. It so happened that he 
was shown into the presence of the junior partner, whose 
pleasant manners at once inspired him with boundless confi¬ 
dence. The upshot of the interview was that, on the following 

<9 o 
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day, he paid a second visit to the office and took with him his 
fifteen thousand pounds, in the form of bank-notes, tied up in 
a handkerchief. Addressing Henry Floss, he said: 

“ You see I am but a poor man in learning. The stocks 
you mentioned yesterday will do beautiful; and if you wouldn’t 
mind, I’ll get you to do all the business part of it, and just 
send me along the dividends every half-year. But perhaps 
this would be troubling you too much ? ” 

“ N ot at all,” was the reply. “ I shall be only too delighted 
to serve you in any way. You can give me a power of attorney 
to receive the dividends, and I’ll purchase the stock and 
deposit the certificates in my strong box. But business is 
business ; so as soon as I have effected the purchase I will 
send you the numbers of the share certificates.” 

In due course the stock was purchased and the numbers 
forwarded. This transaction occurred at the time when the 
firm was beginning to get into difficulties ; and these bonds 
were among the first to be misappropriated. The transfers 
were forged, and the slock was sold. 

Years went by, the dividends were punctually forwarded, 
and the fiaud was not discovered. One day, however, the old 
man called at the office for the purpose of arranging for his 
property to be realised, he having resolved, on the advice of his 
son-in-law, who was a speculative builder, to “put his money in 
houses.” On arriving at Lincoln’s Inn, he learnt thatMr. Henry 
Floss was away from town, and was not expected to return 
until the following week. Having taken the precaution to put 
in his pocket before leaving home the memorandum stating the 
numbers of his stock, he walked from Lincoln’s Inn to the 
office of the company concerned, with a view to at once setting 
in motion the necessary machinery for releasing his money. To 
his amazement lie there learnt that the shares specified on the 
memorandum were standing in another name. 

Hurrying back to the solicitors’ office, the terrified client 
had an interview with the senior partner, who assured him that 
there must be some mistake, and undertook to wire for his 
brother to return to town immediately. In response to the 
telegram, Henry Floss left Melton Mowbray the same day, and 
m the evening a long and somewhat stormy interview took 
place between the partners. 

It was arranged that a letter should be sent to their client, 
informing him that, by a clerical error, incorrect particulars of 
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the stock had been originally supplied to him; that the mistake, 
though greatly to be regretted, was ot no importance; and 
that, if he desired it, his property should be at once realised. 
This was all very well, but how was fifteen thousand pounds to 
be raised at a moment’s notice ? 

Although the hour was late, a cab was sent to Islington 
Green to fetch Clamp. The little clerk had retired to rest 
when the messenger arrived, but, on hearing of the summons, 
he got up and hurriedly dressed. 

Half an hour later, tortured with the most dismal forebod¬ 
ings, he entered the drawing-room of the mansion in Lancaster 
Gate, His principals asked him to state the exact financial 
position of the firm, and the poor fellow, with tears streaming 
down his face, explained that their defalcations-amounted to 
over a quarter of a million sterling. There were still a number 
of securities left, and Henry Floss insisted that a portion of 
them must be sacrificed in order that the fifteen thousand 
pounds might be raised. George refused for a long time to 
consent to this proposal, but his opposition was eventually 
overborne by his brother’s arguments. The matter having thus 
been settled, it was resolved that Clamp should work out a 
complete statement of the firm’s accounts, and that the part¬ 
ners should decide at the end of the week what course should 
be adopted with reference to the future. Meanwhile, Henry 
Floss returned to his hunting-box at Melton Mowbray. 

How suspicion was aroused it is difficult to say, but on the 
following day ugly rumours were afloat with regard to the old- 
established firm of Floss and Floss. The senior partner was 
at his post as usual, and saw a number of clients, none of 
whom, however, expressed or betrayed any uneasiness. 

A close observer might have been struck by the repeated 
appearance in and about Lincoln’s Inn that afternoon of two 
men who, though there seemed to be no connection between 
t^hem, apparently had two things in common, namely, ample 
leisure, and a desire to spend it in that particular area. In 
appearance they were not unlike, both being rather stout and 
of florid complexion. One might have been a well-to-do 
publican, the other a gentleman farmer. But even the fascina¬ 
tions of Lincoln’s Inn seemed at last to pall upon the latter, 
for at about six o’clock .he quitted the neighbourhood, 
and spent the remainder of the evening strolling about Lan¬ 
caster Gate. 
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A terrible blow awaited George Floss on his arrival home 
at about half-past six. As he entered the hall, the butler 
handed him a telegram that ran as follows: 

“ Mr. Henry Floss met with a fatal accident on the hunt¬ 
ing field this morning. He was thrown from his horse and 
killed on the spot.” 

The wretched man stood for a moment as though paralysed. 
His partner in crime was dead, and he was left to bear the 
burden of their sins alone. It would be impossible to describe 
the sufferings of the unfortunate and guilty man. 

Of course all business was suspended at the office pending 
the funeral, which was fixed to take place on the following 
Saturday. What would come afterwards ? Monday morning 
would reveal all. 

To outward appearance George Floss passed the Sunday 
much in his usual way, attending church both in the morning and 
evening. He was somewhat paler than usual, but his friends 
recognised in this circumstance only a natural outcome of the 
bereavement he had just sustained. 

At two o’clock on the Monday morning the house at Lan¬ 
caster Gate was wrapped in sleep. George Floss sat in his 
study alone. He had for some hours been busy writing, and 
before him lay the fruits of his labour—a packet securely sealed 
and addressed to his daughter. He had decided early in the 
day that he could not stand his ground and face his disgrace. 
There was the alternative before him—flight or death. Not 
being able to decide which he should choose, he had pro¬ 
vided for both. Explaining that he had a long journey to take 
on the following day, he had instructed his valet to pack his 
portmanteau, and take it to the booking-office at Charing Cross 
Station. This had been done, and I may mention that as the 
luggage was being carried to the cab, the stout individual I 
have likened to a gentleman farmer stepped up to the driver, 
exchanged a few casual remarks with him, and then, wishing 
him good-day, passed on. 

For some time George Floss remained seated in the study 
with his face buried in his hands. Rousing himself at last, he 
opened a drawer in the table, took out a little wooden case 
and lifted the lid. It contained a six-chambered revolver. 
Next he took a double locket from his pockety and gazed long 
at the faces depicted therein ; one being that of his daughter, 
the other that of his brother Henry. There was no anger in 
his eyes as he looked at the latter, only an expression of 
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affection and sorrow. On the table stood a miniature of his 
dead wife. He took it up, and, after pressing it to his lips, 
placed it in his vest. 

Passing out of the room, the wretched man went noiselessly 
upstairs to the apartment where his daughter slept. Drawing 
the cui tains gently on one side he gazed upon her unconscious 
features, stooped and kissed her lightly upon the forehead and 
then hurried from the room. 

When he regained the study, daylight was already breaking 
in through the chinks in the shutters. There lay the pistol on 
the table. He stood still with his eyes fixed upon the weapon; 
advancing a couple of steps he took it up and toyed with it 
irresolutely. This action lasted for some moments; then, on 
a sudden, he put the pistol back in the case, shut the lid, and 
replaced it in the drawer. He had made up his mind at last— 
it was to be flight. 

Looking at his watch, George Floss was startled to find the 
hour so much later than he had supposed. In fifty minutes 
the early mail started for Dover. Having put on his hat and 
coat in the hall, he quietly let himself out at the front door. 
A night cab was passing, and he hailed it, stepped inside, and 
told the driver to take him to Charing Cross. 

Ten minutes before the fugitive arrived at the railway 
station, the two men I have previously alluded to drove up and 
proceeded to the booking-office. It was a bitterly cold morning, 
and they were well wrapped up, their features being half con¬ 
cealed by their fur caps and comforters. 

One of the men sat opposite George Floss on the journey 
to the coast ; the other travelled in a neighbouring compart¬ 
ment. 

When the train arrived at its destination the passengers 
at once began to stream down the gangway leading to the 
boat, the absconding solicitor being one of the foremost in the 
throng. Before he had gone a dozen steps some one touched 
him on the shoulder. He found a stout man on either side of 
him. The next moment were uttered the fatal words: 

“ George Floss, we hold a warrant for your apprehension 1 ” 

The wretched man’s companions were Brett and Bull, two 
City police officers, of whom I formed a very high opinion 
while I was practising at the Bar. 
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THE ROAD TO RUIN 

List betting—Its temptations—Ccnties for betting—Monotony of the 
evening papers—Betting in the West End—Racing clubs—Betting on 
the increase—The “commission agent ”—What is his crime ?—An old 
client—A plunger—Police raid on a W est End club—Playing baccarat 
declared illegal—Decision upheld on appeal—The son of an Indian 
officer—Becomes popular in society—Does not know poker—Nor 
loo—My remark thereon—Justified by the result—A similar case in 
Paris—Prompt detection. 

It was thought, when “lists” were done away with, that 
gambling on the turf, at any rate among the humbler members 
of the community, would be, as a consequence, practically 
stamped out ; but events have proved that this assumption was 
a totally erroneous one. 

It was urged, and very convincingly urged, as a reason for 
abolishing list betting, that it afforded a direct temptation to 
shop lads, office boys, and others to rob their employers ; and 
the advocates of the reform contended that the crime of 
embezzlement was greatly increasing, owing to the existence 
of this temptation. They made out a direct case of cause 
and effect, but experience has shown that there was a flaw in 
their reasoning. It cannot be doubted that gambling on the 
turf is a primary cause of embezzlement among youths, but 
unfortunately the abolition of list betting did not remove that 
cause. 

Statistics prove that there is more gambling at the present 
time among the class in question than there ever was before. 
The truth is that there are almost as great facilities to-day for 
wagering in small sums as there were forty years ago. 

Nearly half the public-houses in London are centres for 
betting on the turf. If the landlord himself does not make a 
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book, some constant habitue of the place does, and is willing to 
lay the odds on every event in the racing calendar. The 
money of the backer is deposited with him at the time the bet 
is made, and in return he gives a written voucher. Settlements 
take place either during the evening of the day on which the 
race is run, or on the following morning. In the event of any 
suspicious-looking individual, suggestive of an officer of the law, 
being present in the bar, those concerned in the transaction tip 
one another the wink, walk out, and settle round the comer. 

This class of business is not even confined to public- 
houses. It is carried on in the shops of small tradesmen 
all over the metropolis. Barbers' shops in particular are used 
for the purpose, and many a shop lad or young clerk who has 
entered such premises merely for the purpose of getting a shave 
is induced, ere he leaves, to invest a shilling or half-crown on 
the Chester Cup, the City and Suburban, or some other race. 
Numerous tobacconists’, too, are haunted by bookmakers and 
their clients. 

Many youthful embezzlers are brought before me at the 
police court, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred I find 
that the breach of fidelity had its origin in betting. 

The evening papers, or at all events the smaller ones, seem 
almost to live on racing news. From one o’clock in the 
afternoon till late at night the streets of London resound with 
the cry of "Winner t All the winners !" and the monotony 
of the announcement becomes such a nuisance that the 
occasional "'Orrible Murder at ’Ampstead!" or "Shocking 
Outrage at Regent’s Park 1 ” affords quite a pleasant relief to 
the ear. 

Of course every now and then a licensed victualler who 
allows his premises to be used for the purpose of betting is 
summoned by the police, and taken before a magistrate, by 
whom he is duly fined. As, however, the business is very 
lucrative, this does not represent a very great punishment; and 
if the licensing authorities take no notice of the matter, the 
culprit soon returns to his evil ways. If, on the other hand, 
the license seems to be in jeopardy, a new tenant is found for 
the house at the last moment, and a transfer effected, in which 
case it will very likely happen that things go from bad to 
worse. 

The small tradesman, such as the barber or tobacconist, is 
very seldom prosecuted, owing to the difficulty of bringing the 
offence home to him. This 1 very much regret, 
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In the West End, betting is carried on in shops of quite a 
superior kind. Very large commissions are worked on these 
premises, and the backer can be accommodated to the tune of 
several hundred pounds. Then of course there are the clubs, 
with which the law does not, and cannot, interfere. Here the 
“tape” can be consulted, so that members of the upper and 
middle classes, without attending the course, can back their 
fancies, from hour to hour, for any amount they choose. 

The proprietor of a racing club usually makes a very good 
thing out of it, and it not infrequently happens that one of 
these individuals, who has commenced business with little or 
nb capital, becomes in time a comparatively rich man. Needless 
to say, when this is the case, most of those who have ventured 
their money against him have sunk lower and lower, until very 
likely their end has been absolutely ruin. In fact, backing 
horses always has been, and always will be, one of the most 
ruinous of pastimes. 

If, however, betting is on the increase among the lower 
classes, it is still more on the increase in the upper regions of 
society. The wonder is how some well-to-do persons manage 
to pursue this disastrous form of recreation for so long a period. 
One explanation of this singular phenomenon is to be found, I 
fear, in the fact that many of them continue to bet after they 
have become defaulters. 

There can be no doubt that the sums risked on race¬ 
courses, in the recognised rings, are far larger now than in the 
days of our forefathers. Moreover, the number of race meetings 
has greatly increased of late years. Flat-racing goes on every 
day from the end of February to the middle or end of 
November, and it sometimes happens that several meetings 
take place on the same date. 

I have always thought that it is manifestly unfair, while 
betting at clubs and on race-courses is permitted, to abuse the 
bookmaker and treat him as a sort of social pariah. This is, 
however, precisely what is done by a great many persons. 
Have my readers ever observed what advantage is taken of this 
feeling in a court of law ? 

A man steps into the witness-box, and counsel or a solicitor 
puts the question: 

“ What are you ? ” 

Fearing something unpleasant, the witness assumes the 
defensive, and replies: 

“ A commission agent." 
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“Indeed,” is the retort; “and pray what is that? What 
sort of a commission agent are you? ” 

“ On the turf,” is the dogged reply. 

“Ob, now I begin to understand,” observes the cross¬ 
examiner triumphantly. “You arc in fact a bookmaker?” 

The witness mutters an affirmative reply, and his tormentor, 
it may be, resumes his seat with the air of a man who has laid 
bare so gross a case of human depravity that any further 
questioning would be wholly superfluous. The witness having 
been proved in open couit to be none other than a book¬ 
maker, the magistrate or jury is, in effect, invited to regard his 
credit as damned through all eternity. 

What is the bookmaker’s crime ? What evil can be attributed 
to him which has not as its fountain-head the sj stem which has 
given him birth ? If you hear a member ot the upper classes 
declaiming against bookmakers, and you ask him what he can 
charge against them, you will receive some such answer as 
this : 

“ Oh, they are such pinchers; they give such shabbily low 
prices." 

My reply to this would be that the price need not be 
accepted; that its acceptance is quite a voluntary act on the 
part of the backer ; and that, whatever else may be said against 
the bookmakers, no one would deny that they pay when they 
lose. As a matter of fact, they are bound to do so. If 
they did not settle every Monday morning after a race 
meeting, their credit would be irretrievably lost, and they 
could no longer pursue their calling. Absolutely no grace is 
allowed to them. Moreover, those who complain of the 
short prices given by the bookmaker seem quite to forget the 
thousands of pounds these individuals lose through not being 
paid. 

I very well remember an occasion on which I was at 
Ascot, standing in the Royal enclosure and looking over 
into Tattersall’s ring. While I was thus engaged, my eye 
chanced to fall upon an old client of mine who had been 
one of the largest bookmakers in London, but who, a few 
years back, having realised a considerable fortune, had retired 
from business and gone to live in the country. He had a 
horse or two in training, and the year before had been fortunate 
enough to win one of the classic races; otherwise he took no 
active concern in the turf. 

Observing that this gentleman was looking very intently 
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over the rails, I went up to him and, after shaking him by the 
hand, said: 

“ Why on earth are you studying people in the enclosure so 
closely ? ” 

“Why, Mr. Montagu,” he replied, “I was thinking to 
myself what an odd world this is. You know I am a fairly 
rich man, but if I had all the money that gentlemen owe 
me who are standing in the enclosure where you are, I should 
be pretty near a millionaire. Look at that young gentleman 
over there,” he continued, pointing to a smart-looking sprig 
who was standing not far off; “ he’s new—since my time—but 
I know all about him. His income all told isn’t over five 
hundred a year, and yet he’s always putting himself down for a 
monkey [five hundred pounds] on a race, and he plays whist 
at his club for pony [twenty-five pounds] points. That’s been 
going on for some time now j yet, as you know, people turn up 
their noses at bookmakers, who honestly pay every shilling that 
they lose.” 

Now, as of yore, large sums of money are lost, both by 
owners of horses and others, and as a rule these sums pass 
into the pockets of the bookmakers. Yet it must be borne 
in mind that it is the backer who goes to the bookmaker, and 
not the bookmaker to the backer. 

Very instructive was the career of a gentleman who, a year 
or two back, made his appearance on the turf and at pigeon 
shooting, another species of gambling much indulged in at the 
present day.. I forget the exact sum he started with, but 
it was a considerable fortune; and in a book he published he 
described how it was gambled away. Well, racing all day and 
baccarat all night would no doubt in time break the Bank of 
England. Yet both are flourishing in our midst at the present 
time. 

As may be remembered, some time ago the police made a 
raid upon an establishment, situated not a hundred miles from 
St. James’s Street, which was carried on under the guise of a 
proprietary club. The gentlemen who were found playing— 
and there were many of them—the proprietor, and some of the 
officials, were arrested, brought before a magistrate, and con¬ 
victed, but the matter was taken before Her Majesty’s Judges, 
who were called upon to decide whether the playing of 
baccarat, under the conditions stated, was, or was not, illegal. 
The point was argued by the greatest talent at the Bar; but 
their Lordships upheld the decision of the Comt- below, and 
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refused to quash the conviction. The consequence was that 
the establishment in question was closed; but it is no secret 
that similar places have since been opened, and have, so far, 
not been interfered with by the authorities. 

A great deal of gambling at cards goes on in men's rooms 
and at private houses, in the West End and elsewhere; and in 
some cases the player has not only to contend with the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune, but also with the hands that 
wield the slings. Owing to the loose way in which society is 
organised, and to the facility with which admission to clubs 
can be obtained in these days by individuals about whom 
nothing is known, gentlemen constantly run the risk of making 
the acquaintance of, and subsequently playing with, men who 
are nothing more nor less than professional sharpers. 

A few years ago a rather nice-mannered fellow, apparently 
of about thirty, put in an appearance at the West End, and 
became personally known to one or two men of fashion. He 
dressed well, had rooms in one of the most fashionable 
thoroughfares, and was apparently a man of considerable means. 
He was reported to be the son of a distinguished officer in the 
Indian Army. Well, India is a long way from London, and 
this was probably the reason why the stoiy was credited with¬ 
out any attempt being made to verify it. 

The new arrival became very popular, and in a little while, 
after being duly proposed and seconded, became a member of 
a fashionable West End club. I may mention that its pro¬ 
prietor had been an officer in the Guards, and was an old 
friend of mine. When the dub was formed he had invited me 
to become an original member, and I had accepted the in¬ 
vitation. I did not use the establishment much, however, and 
only dined there three or four times a year, on occasions when 
I was going to a neighbouring theatre. As, however, the 
premises lay directly in my route from the Temple to Upper 
Brook Street, I used occasionally to drop in there for a brief 
stay on my walk home. It was upon one of these occasions 
that I, for the first time, saw the individual to whom I have 
alluded, and I own that my early impression of him was that 
he was a very agreeable fellow. 

The gaming establishment in the neighbourhood was at 
that time in full swing, and from a conversation that was taking 
place when I entered the morning-room I learnt that the 
stranger was a nightly visitor there. It appeared, however, 
that he was pursued by some demon of ill-luck, and that he 
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always rose from the baccarat table a poorer man than when 
he had sat down. The staggering accounts that he gave of his 
losses suggested the idea that he must be descended from some 
Nabob or Nizam instead of from a mere officer in the Indian 
service. I confess that, as the new member conversed in his 
airy way of hundreds and thousands of pounds, I began to 
have my suspicions regarding him. 

This man rapidly increased in favour with the members of 
the club, some of whom soon learnt to address him by his 
Christian name. He was invited to several country houses for 
shooting, and proved himself a very popular guest. 

Among others who took the stranger.upwas a certain north 
country Baronet, who had the reputation of being very par¬ 
ticular and exclusive in his choice of acquaintance. One day 

Sir L-happened to mention his new protegd to me, which 

was not remarkable, as the Baronet and I were old friends, 
having gone to Eton at the same time and passed through the 

school together. Sir L-’s observations took the form of 

enthusiastic praise, and I presume he gathered from my ex¬ 
pression that I did not endorse all he was saying, for he 
suddenly stopped short and exclaimed: 

" Don’t you like him ? Why, he’s one of the nicest fellows 
I ever met. We were delighted with him down at- 

“ Oh, yes,” I returned, “ he seems a pleasant enough 
chap; but have you any idea where he came from, or who 
is he ? ” 

“Yes,” was the confident reply; “his father is an Indian 
general—made a lot of money out there in indigo or some¬ 
thing of that sort, which money Master-,” mentioning his 

Christian name, “ seems quite able to spend.” 

I changed the subject, and a few minutes later Sir L- 

left the club. Oddly enough, a very short time after his 
departure an incident occurred that strengthened the suspicions 
which had entered my mind. 

Two young fellows, who were, I think, members of the 
Stock Exchange, and who had just arrived, passed through 
the card-room and entered the billiard saloon. It was clear 
that they had contemplated having a game; but finding the 
tables engaged, they retraced their steps, and resolved to while 
away the time before dinner with a game of poker. Having 
secured a third man, they proceeded to look about for a 
fourth, and, as luck would have it, while they were thus 
occupied, in walked the son of the Indian officer. One 
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of the young fellows asked him to join them, and he replied 
very affably: 

“ I should be delighted, but, to tell you the truth, I’m 
quite ignorant of the game. I could, however, make one in a 
rubber or two of ecarte, if you care about it,” 

]£cartd was not fancied by the young men, who persisted in 
their preference for poker, and it was ultimately decided that 
the three proficients should instruct the novice. 

I am no card-player myself, though I happen to know 
poker fairly well, having been privileged to watch General 
Schenk—one of the finest players in the States—play on more 
than one occasion at the time when he was Minister over 
here; and so it not unnaturally occurred to me to step into 
the other room and watch the game that was about to 
commence. 

The rapidity with which the new player acquired a 
knowledge of the intricacies of poker fairly took away my 
breath. When, in about half an hour's time, I took my 
departure, he was playing as skilfully as if he had known the 
game from his infancy. 

As I sauntered up St. James’s Street I ruminated upon 
what I had just seen, and I confess that the suspicion that had 
entered my mind tended to deepen. 

My next meeting with this individual was under somewhat 
peculiar circumstances. At that time I had some very good 
shooting and a shooting-box, about five-and-twenty miles from 
London and adjoining the estate of the Squire of the place— 
an intimate friend of mine. It was at the end of September, 
or beginning of October, and, having stolen a Saturday off, I 
had invited three friends down for some sport. 

During the morning I received a note from my neighbour, 
saying that he, too, had a small shooting-party, and suggesting 
that, as we were going 10 walk partridges, we might as well 
finish up his way, arrange for our dress-clothes to be sent over, 
and join him and his friends at dinner. This seemed a very 
good arrangement, and we agreed to it, 

On arriving at-Park, we found that the Squire’s party 

had just returned, and who should I see, standing in the hall 
and sipping a glass of curagoa, but the gentleman who had 
proved so apt a pupil at the poker table. I looked him well 
over when I thought I was unobserved, and noticed that 
everything be wore was brand-new. The conversation turned 
upon guns, and be mentioned, among other things, that he 
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always had his made by Grant, of St. James’s Street, adding 
that there was no finer maker in England—a proposition no 
one would, I think, venture to dispute. I craved permission 
to examine his weapon, whereupon I found that that also was 
perfectly new. 

Nothing more of any note occurred until we were seated 
round my friend’s hospitable board. The stranger, who, if I 
remember aright, had taken the lady of the house in to dinner, 
occupied a seat directly opposite to me, and I must plead 
guilty to keeping a critical eye upon him throughout the 
meal. 

The subject of cards cropped up during dessert, and upon 
some one expressing a very high opinion of loo, my vis-a-vis 
observed that he did not know the game, and had never seen 
it played. 

What possessed me I do not know, but, looking him 
straight in the face, I remarked, somewhat brusquely, I’m 
afraid: 

“ I heard you say that the other day about poker, and I 
watched you playing, and I never saw a better game in my 
life.” 

Apparently there was something peculiar in my manner of 
saying this, for an awkward pause followed, and then the 
conversation was changed. 

When we were in the smoking-room, my old friend the 
host took me on one side and said: 

“You shouldn’t have made that remark at dinner. You 
made that poor fellow quite uncomfortable.” 

“ I’m very sorry,” said I. “ How did you fall in with the 
man, and where does he come from ? ” 

“Oh,” was the reply, “he’s a man of excellent family. 

He’s just been staying with Sir L-, partridge shooting in 

the north. I’ve asked him to spend a tew days with us, and 
we all like him exceedingly.” 

Months passed by, and the winter had well set in when, 
while walking one afternoon down Bond Street, I met Sir 
L——, who excitedly exclaimed: 

“ Have you heard the news ? We have had the deuce to 
pay at the —— Club this morning. You know that nice 
fellow—son of an Indian officer, as he described himself? 
Well, he’s been caught cheating at cards, and the matter was 
beiore the committee of the club. We had him in the room, 
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and he admitted the whole thing. On his own showing, the 
fellow has been a sharper for years. You don’t seem surprised 
about it?” added my friend. 

“Well, no,” I returned, “ I am not surprised. I suspected 
him almost from the first” 

Upon enquiring subsequently, I heard how the rogue had 
been discovered. He had, some weeks before, made the 
acquaintance of a young, and not particularly clever, officer 
in the Dragoons, who was a constant habitud of the baccarat 
. establishment previously alluded to. While this young subaltern 
—who, 1 should state, was the son of an enormously rich man 
—was quartered with his regiment at a large provincial town, 
he received a visit one morning from his new acquaintance, 
who stated that he was staying for a day or two at the “ Grand 

Hotel” with his friends, Colonel-and Admiral-, and 

that they would all be very pleased if he would come round 
and join them at dinner, and have a little game afterwards. 
The pigeon was caught, and, to make a long story short, they 
gambled all night, and the young officer returned to his 
quarters, at five o’clock in the morning, a poorer man by some 
sixteen or seventeen thousand pounds than when he had left 
them a few hours before. The occurrence got hinted abroad, 
the dupe’s comrades took the matter up, and the employment 
of detectives led to the knowledge that the “ Colonel ” and 
“Admiral” were two well-known card-sharpers, and that the 
so-called son of an Indian officer was, and had been for years, 
their “ bonnet.” The exposure at the club was the immediate 
result of the detectives’ discoveries. 

The facts that I have laid before the reader by no means 
stand alone. Only a few months ago, a case of a similar 
character was brought to light- in Paris. Two young French¬ 
men of fortune and position were travelling abroad, I think in 

Italy, when they made the acquaintance of one M-, 

apparently a most delightful man. He was travelling in the 
best style, and spent money with the greatest freedom. The 
acquaintance quickly ripened into friendship, and the three 
moved from town to town together, going finally to Monte 
Carlo, where they nightly frequented the gaming establishments. 
M—«— always seemed to lose, but his bad luck never affected 
his temper or spirits. 

The two Parisians belonged to the club that is familiarly 
known as “ L’Epatant" (Ancietx Cercle Imperial), and not long 
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after their return to the capital they put down the name of 
their new friend for membership. He was duly elected, and 
at once became very popular. 

M-went in a great deal for gambling, and for the first 

few months persistently lost; then, on a sudden, his luck 
changed, and night after night he won largely. One morning 
he carried home several thousand pounds. 

The French are not so dull in these cases as we phlegmatic 

Britons. The very next night M- was closely watched, 

and caught in the act of cheating. Two lacqueys were 
promptly called in, and bidden to kick him out into the 
street—an operation they performed with enthusiasm and 
skill. 

On the following day, M-’s proposer and seconder 

were summoned before the committee of the club. They 
were honourably acquitted of any knowledge of the rogue’s 
doings, but, for having nominated a man ot whom they knew 
absolutely nothing, they were requested to remove their names 
from the list of members. 



CHAPTER XII 


MONEY LENT 

The money-lender—His style of living—Ill's victims—The regular course 

of events—"The- Bank of Deposit”—Its rules nnrl manner of 

conducting its business—An illegal act connived at—A case in point— 
The jury stops the case — Discounting tailors—Experiences of a 
comiade—Leviathan, money-lenders—A good-natured act. 

Although conducted on slightly altered lines, the trade of 
the usurer is carried on as extensively to-day as it was half 
a century ago. The possibilities of profit being great, the 
supply continues to keep well abreast of the demand, which 
is, always has been, and probably always will be, very con¬ 
siderable. 

The modern borrower is not asked to take half the pro¬ 
ceeds of his bills in coal or paving-stones, and the other half 
in cash; but I do not think that his experiences are, on the 
whole, much more pleasant than were those of his predecessor. 

As a rule the young heir to property, be he nobleman or 
commoner, passes through the hands of the small bill-dis¬ 
counter before he has recourse to the money-lender. His bills 
have been met at maturity by the discounting of others for 
larger amounts, and the latter have subsequently been dis¬ 
honoured. That is the history of events in the generality of 
cases; and, matters being thus brought to a crisis, the un¬ 
happy debtor, acting on the advice of a friend—who is not 
always a disinterested party—goes for accommodation to the 
financier. “ Put yourself entirely in his hands,” says the friend, 
“and give him the whole control of your affairs, and he’ll be 
sure to pull you through, don’t you know.” This course is 
agiced to, and an introduction is at or.ee arranged. 
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It may be interc .ting to pause for a moment to enquire 
what manner of man this financier is. To begin with, he 
occupies fine offices in a fashionable quarter of London; he 
has an attractive place in the country, with good shooting; 
he drives a four-in-hand; and, in a word, he keeps up rather 
imposing appearances. He has been engaged in his usurious 
calling during the best part of his life, and from time to time 
has embarked in speculations that have not always turned out 
well, as his appearance more than once in the Bankruptcy 
Court, for very large amounts of debt, has testified. 

The financier’s victims are for the most part young gentlemen 
possessed of large reversionary properties, or noblemen whose 
estates are much encumbered. They are informed that there 
is somebody in the background possessed of considerable 
resources, and they are told of schemes or companies in course 
of developement which are represented as being sure in the 
end to yield magnificent returns. They are financed partly in 
cash and partly in shares, and the roseate prospect is held out 
to them, not only of their being freed from temporary em¬ 
barrassment, but also of their debts and other encumbrances 
being eventually spirited away. The flies look upon the spider 
as their best friend. In other words, the young gentlemen 
invite the financier to their rooms or houses, take him to their 
clubs, and generally introduce him into society, thereby, of 
course, bringing fresh victims within his reach. 

It is almost unnecessary to indicate the course that events 
take. The reversions having become mortgaged up to the hilt, 
the properties are ultimately brought to the hammer and dis¬ 
posed of at the most ruinous sacrifice. Like the three-card 
trick, this sort of thing is continually going on, though it has 
been exposed times out of mind. 

I have been engaged as counsel in many money-lending 
cases of which the facts were of a kind to come within the 
purview of a criminal court. The prosecution, however, rarely 
succeeded, the parties defrauded being content to recover a 
portion of their money, and the defendants, fearing the verdict 
of the jury, being equally content to avoid penal servitude by 
disgorging a portion of their ill-gotten gains. 

There is perhaps even a worse blood-sucker than the 
financier just described. I allude to the money-lender who 
finds his victims in the middle and poorer classes. As a rule 
he opens, in some busy part of the town, an establishment ou 
Which he causes to be inscribed, in large gilt letters: “Tne 
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-Bank of Deposit.” On a brass-plate or board appears 

the following announcement: “ Money lent on bills of sale, 
notes of hand, etc., on the easiest terms. Enquire within.” 

Those members of the British public who act upon the 
invitation conveyed in the last two words of the above an¬ 
nouncement, are furnished with a book of rules, questioned 
as to the nature of the securities they have to offer, requested 
to pay a small sum to cover the cost of preliminary enquiries, 
and finally informed that their business will be promptly 
attended to. On subsequently reading the book of rules they 
will learn that the money can be advanced on a bill of sale 
on all their worldly goods, the loan being repayable by monthly 
instalments of principal and interest; and if they will make a 
little independent calculation for themselves, they will find 
that the latter comes out at something over one hundred per 
cent. The rules also set forth the fines that will be imposed if 
the instalments are not paid on the day they fall due. 

On the premises are needy solicitors, or parties practising 
as solicitors, who, in most cases, arc paid by salary. When 
the bill of sale is put in force, and the wretched debtors are 
deprived of all their goods, the worthy banker receives, not 
only the amount of his loan, but also a considerable sum for 
costs, which are charged on the most exorbitant scale. As a 
rule, too, a broker is attached to the offices, and a similarly 
heavy charge is made for his services. 

When a person of the better class falls into the clutches of 
these worthies, they bind him hand and foot. Very frequently 
they get him completely into their power by causing him, almost 
unconsciously, to commit an illegal act. Let us suppose that 
there is a reversion payable at the death of the borrower’s 
father or mother, of, say, ten thousand pounds. In the first 
place the usurer makes an advance thereon of a few hundred 
pounds, charging interest at the rate of from sixty to a 
hundred per cent., and he then sets himself to find out some¬ 
thing about the antecedents of his client. It may be that the 
latter has already mortgaged his reversion for a small sum, 
and, it so, the fact is likely to be promptly discovered by the 
usurer by means of a sort of freemasonry that exists between 
men of his calling. 

In due time the borrower, having spent the money that has 
been advanced to him, will apply for a second loan, where¬ 
upon the man of finance will casually remark : 

“Before lending you any further sums, of course T nnder- 

p 2 
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stand that you have never raised money on this security before 
fiom anybody else ? ” 

Anxious above all things to secure the loan, the borrower 
will reply: 

“Oh, that’s all right; you may be quite easy on that 
scoi e," 

“ Very well,’’ says the money-lender, smiling complacently, 
“ then the matter can be very easily arranged. I shall, how¬ 
ever, want you to make a statutory declaration to that effect. 
It is a mere matter of form. Just step with me m?xt door, 
where there is a commissioner for taking oaths and declara¬ 
tions. It can all be arranged in five nvnutes, and then you 
shall have the money. They have, I know, printed forms on 
the premises for this purpose. One of these can be filled up 
while we are smoking a couple of cigarettes in the private 
office; and then all you’ve got to do is to sign your name ’’ 

The borrower overcomes any scruples that may trouble 
him, the office is entered, the signature is duly appended, and 
a few minutes afterwards the second loan is advanced. 

What has happened is this : the borrower, by attaching his 
signature to this document, has placed himself within the grasp 
of the criminal law, for an Act of Parliament has been passed 
which enacts that any person making a false statutory declara¬ 
tion is guilty of a misdemeanour, and liable, upon conviction, 
to a long term of imprisonment. 

Further advances are made, and for some little while every¬ 
thing goes quite smoothly. At length, however, comes a time 
of friction. It may be that the wretched man attempts to 
break the chains which bind him, either by borrowing money 
elsewhere or by refusing to pay the enormous interest he is 
charged; or, again, it may be that the money-lender, consider¬ 
ing the security already sufficiently mortgaged, refuses to make 
some further loan that is desired. The crisis having arrived, 
the usurer’s course of action is simplicity itself. Pretending 
to be extremely indignant, he accuses his victim of fraud, and 
threatens to take him before a magistrate on a charge of 
obtaining money by false pretences—a course which, having 
regard to the untruth contained in the statutory declaration, is 
quite open to him, This threat, however, is very rarely carried 
into effect, for the borrower usually has wealthy relatives, who, 
in order to avoid the disgrace of a public exposure, will, in 
nine cases out of ten, come forward and pecuniarily assist 
him. 
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Some few people, of course, when they have landed them¬ 
selves into the embarrassing position I have indicated, have 
the courage to stand their ground and face the worst. 

In my professional career at the Bar I was connected with 
many cases in which the usurer and his debtor figured, and 
though in the majority of instances a settlement was arrived 
at between the committal for trial and the preferring of the 
indictment, it did occasionally happen that the case went to a 
jury. 

The prosecution of R-, a lieutenant in a regiment of 

Dragoons, was a case in point. He had fallen into the hands 
of one of the pseudo-bankers, and had gone through precisely 
the experiences I have described. The reversion was a large 
one, and the advances had been considerable. A rupture 
having taken place between the parties, an application was 
made at Marlborough Street, before the late Mr. Knox, who 
committed the defendant for trial, but, on my application, 
admitted him to bail on his own recognisances. 

During the interval before the date fixed for the trial at 
the Central Criminal Court, the prosecution made repeated 
overtures with a view to bring about a private settlement. In 
each case the purport of these negotiations was reported to 
roe, but my invariable answer was that, the matter having been 
treated as a crime, it should not be trified with ; that I would 
be no party to a compromise; and that if anything of the kind 
were contemplated, I must insist upon the brief being taken 
elsewhere. 

* The accused was the heir of his grandfather, an elderly 
Baronet, and, a few days before the Sessions commenced, 
the solicitor instructing me asked whether I had any objection 
to the old gentleman attending the consultation, he being, I 
was informed, very desirous of doing so. I raised no oppo¬ 
sition, and accordingly, when the conference took place, the 
Baronet was present. 

The old ground was gone over again, and once more 
suggestions for a settlement were considered. Upon my 
giving my experiences of the particular individual we had to 
deal with, and reiterating my determination to be no party to 
a compromise, the old gentleman suddenly jumped up, and, 
seizing me by the hand, energetically exclaimed: 

“ You are right, sir, you are right. We will fight the rascal 
to the death.” 

“Not quite that, sir, I think,” remarked the solicitor, a 
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quiet, bland, gentlemanly little man. “ Having regard to the 
information I have prepared for Mr. Williams respecting the 
prosecutor, and bearing in mind that Mr. Williams already 
knows a good deal about him, I doubt very much, when it 
comes to the point, whether we shall see him in the box 
at all.” 

“You are wrong there, for once in your life," said I. “I 
know this man, and his assurance is his strong point. I shall 
be much obliged to you for any materials you may have for 
cross-examination, though they will be scarcely necessary, for 
this man and I have met before in courts of justice.” 

Other matters having been discussed, and I having given 
the solicitor particular instructions to give the prosecutor the 
necessary notices to produce all his books, the conference came 
to an end. 

In due course the trial took place. As I had prophesied, 
the prosecutor did not shirk the ordeal of cross-examination. 
He was, indeed, the first witness called. With a genial smile 
upon his face, this young man, faultlessly attired and wearing 
a flower in his button-hole, leapt gaily into the witness-box, 
yet not so quickly as he afterwards tumbled out again, after 
undergoing about as bad a quarter of an hour as ever a witness 
experienced. Suffice it to say, without wearying the reader 
with details, that the jury stopped the case, and acquitted the 
prisoner, before my cross-examination was half concluded- 

This happened a great many years ago. The last I heard 
of my antagonist was that he had migrated to the West End, 
where he had established a large and lucrative money-lending 
business, and that, so far as personal management was con¬ 
cerned, he had recently retired from it. I further learnt that 
he had bought a large stud of race-horses, and had very nearly 
succeeded in getting into one of the first training establish¬ 
ments at Newmarket. It appeared, however, that, some 
particulars of his early career having leaked out, he had been 
baulked in this, among other efforts to get into smart society. 

There is another class of money-lenders, though I believe 
they are not nearly so numerous in the present day as they 
were when I was a young man and in the Army. I allude to 
the subalterns' friends, the discounting tailors. They were 
always willing to oblige young fellows who ordered uniforms 
from them, and who were good customers in other ways. Of 
course it would never have done, in the event of a bill being 
dishonoured, for the tailor to sue, as he would inevitably 
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thereby have lost his customer and got into bad odour with 
the regiment \ therefore the paper was always endorsed away, 
the discounter usually urging, as his reason for the transfer, 
that he was momentarily pressed for money. 

In my time there was a tailor in Jermyn Street who did a 
large business in this way, and who, in his financial as well as 
in his sartorial capacity, was greatly patronised by the officers 
in the regiment of which I was a member. I shall never for¬ 
get the monetary experiences of a comrade of mine named 

G-, who was of a very simple and trusting disposition. He 

had a bill discounted for a hundred and fifty pounds, and just 
before it reached maturity he wrote to the tailor asking for 
three months’ renewal, stating that he was quite unable, for the 
time being, to pay the money. The tailor, in reply, wrote 
that he had been forced to endorse the bill away, but 
that the present holder would probably raise no objection to a 
renewal. 

One morning G-burst into my room wearing a very 

doleful expression of countenance. He had communicated 
with the holder of the bill, whose reply he now held in his 
hand. 

“ What the deuce is to be done ? ” exclaimed G-. “ He 

won’t hear about a renewal, and I can’t possibly pay at present. 
He says that if the money isn’t forthcoming by return of post, 
proceedings will at once be taken.” 

The letter was signed by a doctor (a quack, as we afterwards 
found), who resided in Albemarle Street. 

We discussed the matter at considerable length, and G- 

ultimately decided, very much against my advice, to run up to 
town and see his new creditor for the purpose of arranging 
matters. This he did with a vengeance, and his description of 
what took place was very amusing. 

“ On knocking at the door in Albemarle Street,” he said, 
“ I was received by a footman in livery, who showed me into 
a gorgeously furnished drawing-room on the first floor. I was 
kept waiting some little time, and then a man of Jewish appear¬ 
ance and very fashionably dressed came in. I didn’t care for 
the job at all, as you can understand, and I felt pretty nervous 

and shaky. The fellow said he was Dr.-and asked me 

what I was suffering from. I couldn’t imagine what in the 
world he meant, and began to stammer out some sort of answer, 
when it suddenly occurred to me that he took me for a patient, 
and so I did what I could in the way of a laugh, and told him 
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there was nothing the matter with my bodily health, but that I 
was suffering from temporary impecuniosity. He put on a 
puzzled expression, though, ’pon my word, I believe he knew 
what I was after all the time. He must have recognised my 
name, don’t you see, because I had sent in my card. I told 
him about the renewal I wanted, and then he said: ‘ Oh, yes, 

you are Mr. G-of the —th regiment; I remember now. 

But you know I never interfere with these matters myself, 
leaving them all to my lawyers. If you’ll get into a hansom with 

me, and diive round to Messrs. -, in Bedford Row, 

I’ve no doubt whatever the matter can be arranged in five 
minutes.’” 

It appeared that the two at once got into a cab and drove 
to the lawyers’office, the Doctor being excessively talkative and 
pleasant on the journey. When they reached their destination, 

G-was accommodated with a chair in an outer office, his 

companion passing into an inner apartment in order to see 
one of the partners. Half an hour went by, and the poor 
subaltern was beginning to feel very unhappy and fidgety, 
when a clerk appeared, carrying a piece of paper, and re¬ 
quested him to be so good as to sign it. Never doubting 
that the document was a renewal of the bill, my ingenuous 
comrade, without troubling to read one single word contained 
therein, at once appended his signature. The clerk retook 
possession of the document, and, producing another from his 
pocket, handed it to the visitor, together with a slip of paper on 
which the following was written : 

“ My client, Dr.-, sends his compliments, and wishes 

me to say that there is no necessity for detaining you any fiuther. 
He has other business to transact here, and trusts therefore 
you will excuse him. You can peruse the accompanying paper 
as you drive home in the cab, which is still at the door.” 

Delighted to be released from the stuffy office, and being 
overjoyed at what he believed to be so successful an outcome 
of his visit, my friend seized his hat, ran downstairs, and telling 
the Jehu to drive to the Rag, jumped into the cab and was 
driven off. Imagine his horror when, some five minutes later, 
on casually glancing at the document that had been given to 
him, he read these words: “ Victoria, by the Grace of God.” 
The tiuth immediately flashed upon him—he had been served 
with a copy of a writ. What, then, was the other paper he 
had signed ? He could not guess, and was too frightened to go 
back to the lawyers’ office and enquire. 
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My friend returned to Walmer the same night, and lost no 
time in seeking me out and informing me of the latest phase 
that his troubles had entered. In those days I was as ignorant 
of such matters as a man well could be, and so it was in vain 
that we both puzzled our brains as to the meaning of what had 
taken place. We were, however, not long left in doubt. Two 
days afterwards, as he was proceeding from the barrack square 
to his quarters, my friend was arrested for debt at the suit of 
Dr. -, of Albemarle Street. It appeared that the docu¬ 

ment he had signed at the office was a judgement by confession, 
and from the moment his pen had left the paper he had been 
liable to be taken by the Sheriffs officer. 

The money was paid without much difficulty, and the 
victim released, but not before the creditor had received 
the hundred and fifty pounds, together with interest at 
the rate of sixty per cent., and a considerable additional sum 
for costs. 

There have been from time immemorial, and always no 
doubt will be, one or two Leviathan money-lenders who 
transact business on a gigantic scale. Notable among these was 

the late Mr. P-, so well known for many years on the turf. 

He employed as a sort of jackal a well-known London 
solicitor, who usually arranged the loans in the first instance. As 
soon, however, as the nobleman or landed proprietor had been 
well secured, the principal discovered himself, and thenceforth 
conducted the business in person. Some of the largest estates 
in the country passed into his hands, and were manipulated by 
him. 

Then, again, there was Mr. Leopold Sampson, a really 
remarkable man. It was his boast that he enjoyed every 
moment of his life, and denied himself none of the good 
things of this world. He lived in a large mansion not a 
hundred miles from Park Lane, and rode the best horses that 
money could procure. His wife’s equipages were among the 
very smartest to be seen in London. When enjoying good 
health, he would never miss his morning ride in the Row, 
which he seemed to enjoy very thoroughly. 

Everybody knew him, at any rate fay sight, and he would 
often rein up to exchange a word or two with a passing 
acquaintance. It might be, for instance, an officer in the Life 
Guards, whom he would, perhaps, address in some such words 
as these: 

‘ I had a piece of luck yesterday, of which I know, Captain, 
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you will be glad to hear. Mr.-, of yours, who went such 

a dreadful mucker over last year’s Derby and had to send in 
his papers, was nine thousand pounds in my debt, and I never 
expected to see a penny of the money again. Imagine my 
surprise, then, yesterday morning, when I received a cheque 
from him for seven thousand on account. But then, you see, 
usurer as I am, I pride myself on generally dealing with gentle* 
men, and I flatter myself that I rarely make a mistake.” 

When away from his business Mr. Sampson was a confirmed 
gambler. He visited Newmarket at nearly all the meetings, 
and was a familiar figure on nearly every racecourse in England. 
His bets were never small ones. A constant visitor at Spa and 
Monte Carlo, he once succeeded, I believe, at the latter place, 
in breaking the bank. 

Mr. Sampson was never ashamed of his trade, regarding 
which he was wont to remark: 

“ I conduct it in the best and fairest way I believe it can 
be conducted. I don’L seek people out; it’s their own doing, 
and their own fault, if they come to me.” 

Few, if any, persons were ever heard to speak ill of him, and 
some anecdotes that were told of him reflected greatly to his 
credit. Here is one, the facts Of which came within my own 
knowledge. 

A professional man, who was extremely clever in his own 
vocation, but little versed in the ways of the world, once got 
into temporary difficulties, and needed a loan of two hundred 
pounds. Having heard of Mr. Sampson, he called at his office, 
and requested him to discount a bill for that amount. The 
financier received him very courteously, and said: 

“ I should be delighted, Mr.-, to oblige you in this or 

any other way, but you have somewhat mistaken the nature of 
my business. I don’t touch these small matters, and if I did I 
should be obliged to charge you an amount of interest which 
in the end might place you in greater difficulties than you have 
to face at present. I am sure you could take the bill up at the 
end of three months, or, as a gentleman, you would never have 
called here and represented that you would be able to do so. 
I’ll tell you what I will do. I’ll exchange cheques with you 
for that period. Here,” he added, taking pen in hand and 
writing in his cheque-book, *' is one for two hundred pounds. 
You let me have yours for a similar amount dated this day 
three months. Not a word of thanks, my dear sir. Good 
morning.” 
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Of course there are a number of money-lenders who send 
out circulars and advertise in the newspapers, but they have 
been so repeatedly shown up lately that I do not propose to 
treat of them here. 

After all, I think that the most straightforward members oi 
the calling are those whose scale of interest is regulated by Act 
of Parliament, whose symbol is the three balls, and whose 
motto, appearing in large gilt letters, is “ Money Lent.” 



CHAPTER XIII 

TALENT IN TATTERS 

The sandwich man—Changes of costume—His remuneration—Keen com¬ 
petition—A true story—Sudden disappearance—Reappearance as a 
successful author—Terrible news at the zenith of success—I visit my 
dying friend—His history—Writes for the stage—“Returned with 
thanks”—Goes on the stage—Not unsuccessful—Marries—Out of 
employment—Has typhoid fever—From bad to worse—Desperate 
poverty—The doctor orders fresh air and wine !—lie becomes a sand¬ 
wich man—His wife dies—The end. 

I know of no more wearisome occupation than that of the 
sandwich man. In fair weather and foul, in sunshine and 
snow 1 , in clouds of dust and storms of rain, he has to jog along 
throughout the dreary day, attracting public notice to the 
strong woman at the Aquarium, the performing elephants at 
the Crystal Palace, or the latest Ceylon blend at the sign of the 
Golden Cannister. 

From time to time the boardsman has to don some de¬ 
scriptive costume. Should he be retained on behalf of the 
Army and Navy Hair-Cutting Saloon, he may appear in an old 
regimental tunic and cocked hat, accompanied by a mate who 
stalks the world in the guise of a British Admiral. Again, 
should his boards illustrate "The Convict’s Doom,” the latest 
melodramatic success at the Princess’s Theatre, he will very 
likely walk abroad in knickerbockers and a jacket plentifully 
embellished with the broad arrow. 

The remuneration of sandwich men varies from one 
shilling to one and eightpence per day. To earn this paltiy 
amount the poor fellows have to tramp through the streets 
from ten in the morning to ten at night. Once during the day 
a halt is called for a meal, or, if that is not forthcoming, for a 
pipe. 
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In spite of the badness of the pay, the long hours, and the 
degradation involved, there is keen competition for the sand¬ 
wich boards. The regular hands, who are known to the 
advertising contractors, are tolerably sure of obtaining employ¬ 
ment, but the case is very different with the occasional men. 
Of such there are often fifty to every board that has to be 
carried. I know of no more striking illustration of the struggle 
for existence than is afforded by the exterior of the contractors’ 
offices when men are being engaged. It is painful to see the 
eager and anxious faces of the applicants during the distribution 
of boards, and still more painful afterwards to see the unsuc¬ 
cessful ones filing dejectedly away, some to seek work else¬ 
where, and others to betake themselves to the parks, the day 
nurseries of poor wretches who have not had the means, on the 
previous evening, to procure a night’s lodging in a “doss- 
house.” 

The sandwich men are drawn from nearly every class and 
calling. Almost any one can carry boards; hence the des¬ 
perate fight for the work. 

Few men sink any lower than this employment, for the 
simple reason that they do not long survive it. For the most 
part they end their days in the workhouse infirmary or the 
hospital, whither they are taken when stricken by ague or other 
disease induced by exposure to the cold and wet. 

I am only acquainted with one case of a man who, after 
being reduced to this employment, has been able to regain a 
position in life; and the facts of this case I propose to lay 
before the reader. Though I shall do my best to conceal the 
identity of the person concerned, it will be my endeavour to 
reproduce his story in the language in which he himself told it 
to me. 

It was a few days after Christmas in the year 188—, the 
locus in quo one of the small houses in Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, a thoroughfare then known as Bolton Row. The 
houses there were, for the most part, bachelor residences, and 
the occupier of one of them was my old friend and school¬ 
fellow George M-. We had lost sight of one another for 

many years; in point of fact, shortly after leaving Eton, my 
friend had mysteriously disappeared. He had not been seen 
or heard of until a few years before the date of which I am 
speaking, when he suddenly burst upon the world as one of the 
most brilliant and successful authors of the day. His name 
was in everybody’s mouth, that is, it was after being announced, 
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for his first work was produced anonymously. It was on a 
most interesting social subject, and, getting into the hands of 
one of the shrewdest publishers in London, it had a great 
vogue, so much so, indeed, that everybody went about asking 

“ Who wrote the-Papers ? ” The author’s name was soon 

known, and his reputation was secure. Book succeeded book, 
each one meeting with, if possible, a greater success than its 
predecessor. The new writer turned his attention to the stage, 
and produced one or two plays that yielded a considerable 
fortune for himself and for the manager of the fashionable 
West End theatre where they were brought out. 

M-was in the zenith of his success when he received 

the terrible news from his medical man that he was suffering 
from an incurable malady, of which the seeds had been latent 
in his system for some time, and that his end was rapidly 
approaching. It was about a fortnight after this great blow 
had fallen upon him that I was seated by his bedside in the 
little house in Bolton Row. The only other occupant of the 
room was the hospital nurse who was in attendance upon him. 
He had been quietly dozing for about half an hour, and I had 
been watching his pale, worn features, my mind wandering 
back to the old Eton days when “Sunny,” as he was called, 
was the brightest and merriest boy in the whole school. I 
remembered what a terrible change I had noticed, when we 
bad met again a few years before, in my friend’s manner, 
spirits, and general bearing. 

I was aroused from my reverie by feeling a pressure on my 
arm, and on looking down I saw that the invalid was awake, 
and watching me narrowly. 

“ Turn the lamp down a little lower, please, nurse,” said 
he; “the light somehow seems to hurt my eyes. Thanks. 
And now will you leave us alone for an hour or so, as I want 
to have a private talk with my old friend.” 

As soon as the door was closed, he continued, addressing 
me: 

“ I know what you were thinking of just now—of old times, 
and school, and how changed I am from the merry little com¬ 
panion you used to know. You do not suppose I have not 
read your thoughts before. You have a tell-tale face, you 
know—you always had—and I noticed at our first meeting, 
after I became somewhat of a celebrity, how critically you 
observed my prematurely grey hair, furrowed cheeks, and 
joyless manner; and, with all the admiration you have expressed 
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for my works, how often have you said, in your oid, easy way, 
* Sunny, old man, how I do wish you had not turned quite so 
cynical!’ You have never asked me the reason why—that is 
like you; you thought you might give me pain. But I am 
going to tell you the reason to-night, for I know that nobody 
could feel more sorry for an old friend than you.” 

He paused, passed his hand over his forehead, and then 
continued: 

“You remember just after I left school hearing of my poor 
father’s ruin, although, I have no doubt, you were unaware ol 
the details, and of how terrible a crash it was. From wealth 
he was reduced to absolute poverty. He had not long to bear 
it, though, for his health, which had never been very good, 
quickly broke up; and I, who had been brought up in the lap 
of luxury, and had never known what it was to have a wish 
ungratified, was left without a relative in the world, and, what 
was worse, without a sixpence in my pocket. IVhat was to be 
done ? I was young, and not without energy, and so I deter¬ 
mined to try my luck at literature. I wrote two or three little 
things, which I hawked about from place to place, but nobody 
would deign to cast an eye upon them. 

“I had always been very fond of acting, as you will 
remember, and I next turned my attention to writing for the 
stage. I had managed to make the acquaintance of a very 
poor and humble friend, who was connected with an evening 
paper, and who was very nearly in as straitened circum¬ 
stances as myself. Through his assistance I obtained sufficient 
journalistic work to keep me from actual starvation while I was 
completing my literary attempt. At length it was finished, and 
1 hurried, manuscript in hand, to my friend, who, when I read 
it to him, although not usually a demonstrative man, was loud 
in its praises and sanguine of its success. Through him I 
obtained an introduction to one or two theatrical managers, to 
whom I submitted my manuscript for approval, but always with 
the same result—‘returned with thanks,' and from its outward 
appearance I should say they had not even looked at it. This 
was the second play I produced in London after the success of 
my books. You were there on the_ first night, and you will 
remember the enthusiastic reception it met with. And yet this 
was the very work that had been treated with scorn many 
years before, by nearly every theatre in London 1 " 

He was sitting up in bed and getting very excited. I 
begged him to be calm. 
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** Calm I ” he exclaimed, “ wait until you have heard the 
rest. I saw at once that, as an unknown man, there was no 
chance for me in this particular groove. ‘ Well,’ said I to 
myself, ‘ if I cannot succeed in having my own work interpreted, 
suppose I try interpreting the works of others,’ and I determined 
to go upon the stage. There were no travelling provincial 
companies in those days, and I think only one regular 
theatrical agent, Mr. Anson. Through him I succeeded in 
obtaining an engagement in a company in the north of England, 
the manager of which was proprietor of two theatres in the 
district. I was not unsuccessful, and perhaps this was the 
reason why I committed the most selfish act of my life, an act 
which has since seemed to me to have amounted almost to a 
crime. I dared to love. I, a penniless wretch without a six¬ 
pence to call my own, ventured to say: ‘ With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow.’ But I did love with all my heart and 
with all my soul. 

“ The object of my affections was a clergyman’s daughter. 
He was the father of a large family, and Mildred—that was her 
name—was one of the youngest children. Anxious to relieve 
the burden of the household expenses, she had taken an en¬ 
gagement as a governess in the household of a wealthy trades¬ 
man in the place where I was acting. We met, loved, became 
secretly engaged, and were ultimately married in a sequestered 
corner of the town. My wife, on writing to her relatives, who 
looked upon the stage as a hotbed and sink of iniquity, received 
the answer she expected. They told her never to venture 
across her father’s threshold again, and added that from hence¬ 
forth her name would never be mentioned in the family circle. 
My wife soon recovered from the shock of the news. What 
cared we ? Were we not flesh of one flesh, bone of one bone, 
loving as two creatures had never loved before ? 

“ I don’t think I ever pictured such great happiness as fell 
to my lot in that and a few succeeding years. For a consider¬ 
able time we three—for my wife had given birth to a little 
boy—struggled on, doing our best on the small salary I was 
earning. Suddenly our manager died, the company was dis¬ 
banded, and I was thrown out of employment. With the little 
money I had saved we came to London, and took a small lodging 
near Covent Garden, it being my intention to seek another 
provincial engagement. While endeavouring to do so, how¬ 
ever, I was seized with typhoid fever, my poor little boy con¬ 
tracted the disease, and when I awoke from my delirium, which 
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lasted several days, I learnt from my heart-broken wife that he 
was dead. She tried to comfort me, and nursed me like a 
ministering angel. I knew not how we had existed during the 
time I had been ill, but was not long in making the discovery. 
When I was well enough to cast my eyes round the room, 
I found that it had been stripped of the few little articles of 
comfort we had managed to gather about us. My wife, too, 
had scarcely a garment to her back. With what patience and 
with what fortitude she had borne up ! Poor darling Mildred, 
to what misery my selfish love had brought her! 

“ Things went from bad to worse. I had no strength 
left, and was barely able to walk, when one morning the land¬ 
lady made her appearance, and stated that she depended on 
the rent of the apartments for her own livelihood, and that, 
much as she regretted it and pitied us, we must leave on the 
following day, as she had re-let the rooms. I could not com¬ 
plain, for I knew that what she said was true; and so next 
morning we were outcasts, waifs on the pitiless streets of 
London.” 

“ But surely you had some friends ! " I interrupted. “ Had 
you appealed to me, poor as I was then myself, something 
could have been done.” 

“ Friends 1 ” he replied bitterly. “ I tell you I was lost— 
lost in this great world of ours—lost like thousands of others are 
lost, either through their own faults, or, as in my case, through 
misfoitune. Their identity destroyed, their names forgotten, 
their features distorted and unrecognisable through want and 
disease, their very existence blotted out—who stops to notice 
them in their rags and tatters ? 

“ I will not weary you with any detailed account of our 
sufferings. Suffice it to say that we found ourselves in a low 
lodging-house in Spitalfields, which was the only shelter we 
could pay for. Fancy for a moment my sweet, gently-nurtured 
darling amid such surroundings! The air was polluted with foul 
oaths and language too horrible to describe, and the place was 
packed with thieves and women of the lowest and most 
degraded class. We were there for two nights, and then, ill 
as I was, I managed to obtain some temporary employment in 
Spitalfields Market, which enabled me to take a small room in 
Bethnal Green, All this time I saw that my darling’s health was 
giving way. My lion-hearted girl, who had suffered so much for 
me, patiently and without a murmur, was gradually breaking 
down. Day by day a terrible change came over her. The parish 

Q 
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doctor, who was very kind, and who sees thousands of such 
cases every year, in answer to my anxious enquiries, shook his 
head. She required fresh air, he said, and wine and nourish¬ 
ment, Fresh air in that foul court! Wine and nourishment, 
when we couldn’t afford any fire, though the pitiless snow was 
oozing through the roof! My God 1 I nearly went mad. The 
doctor, moved by the desperate state I was in, bade me follow 
him to his dispensary, and there gave me a small quantity of 
port wine. The next day was the last of my employment at 
the market, and with the money I received I obtained some 
nourishing food. I sat watching all night by the mattress on 
which my darling lay, every now and then moistening her 
parched lips. When day broke I slipped my hand from hers, 
and having visited a neighbour, who promised to look in once 
or twice during my absence—for the poor never fail to help the 
poor—I crept downstairs into the street. 

“ I enquired in vain for work until nearly nine o’clock, 
when I thought of the yard where I had heard that sandwich 
men were engaged. It seemed but a slender chance, but I 
resolved to try my luck. I was reduced to the utmost state of 
weakness by semi-starvation and distress, but I knew it was 
necessary to put on a bold front if I were to succeed; so, 
pulling myself together as well as I could, I took my stand in 
the crowd of applicants and tremblingly awaited the result. It 
so happened that an extra number of men were required that 
day, and I was engaged. For the twelve hours I was to receive 
the sum of one shilling. 

“ When I got between those boards, what with shame, 
disgrace, and hunger, I thought I should have dropped. I 
passed through the streets, but saw nothing distinctly. The 
faces and forms of passers-by were all lost in one blurred mass. 
I hung my head on my chest, and moved forward mechanically 
in the wake of my comrades. 

" How I prayed for night throughout that long, weary day I 
It came at last, and I received my shilling and hurried home. 
As our task finished at Regent Circus, I did not get back to 
Bethnal Green until nearly eleven o’clock, when I rushed up¬ 
stairs to find that my poor wife was dying. The doctor had 
called, my neighbour told me, and gave no hope. A faint 
voice came from the bed; 

“ ‘ George, dear, thank Heaven you’ve come ; I thought you 
would have been too late. What will become of you, darling, 
without me ? ’ 
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“ 1 seized her in my arms, and kissed her brow, damp with 
the chill of death. 

“ * My love, my angel 1 ’ I cried, * it is I—I—who have 
brought you to this. It has been all my selfish folly.’ 

“ By way of answer she pressed me more closely to her 
heart. 

“ ‘ Give me a little air,’ she gasped. 

“ I ran to the window and opened it, and as I did so the 
sound of a Christmas carol from a neighbouring street fell upon 
my ears. IVhat hollow mockery it was! I cursed the waits, I 
cursed myself, and staggered back to the bed. 

“ * Mildred—wife ! ’ I sobbed, and the next minute she lay 
lifeless before me. 

“I fell senseless over her prostrate form, and when I 
recovered my reason I was an altered man. 

“They say there is no such thing as a broken heart. Be it 
so, but hearts can die though this wretched frame may still live 
on. It was so with me, for from that moment my heart was 
dead.” 

“ She knew your worth, George, as I do now, and always 
did! ” I exclaimed, the tears pouring down my cheeks. “ She 
loved you, and died in the arms of the man she had devoted 
her whole young life to. Had she lived, think how proud she 
would have been of you.” 

“Think!” he murmured. “Yes, think that if one-fiftieth 
part of a night’s share of one of my plays had been mine that 
day, her life might—nay, would—have been saved. Oh, 
Heaven! what had I done ? What had I done ? ’’ 

I noticed now for the first time that a change had come 
over my suffering friend. I hastily summoned the nurse to the 
room, and she raised him gently in her arms. He clutched me 
convulsively by the hand, and a smile stole over his hollowed 
cheeks. 

“ Mildred,” he murmured, “ Mildred, the waits-” 

Then he sank back upon the pillow, my hand fell from his 
grasp, and I knew that the gentle spirit of my long-suffering 
schoolfellow had passed peacefully away. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE LONDON SEASON 


The lust day of the season—Its beginning—Ladies at the races—The 
Fourth of June at Eton—Eton in my young days—The procession of 
boats—Reminiscences of Ascot—The Master of the Buckhounds— 
Amusing scene at Ascot Races —A contemptible manoeuvre—A fanny 
story of this year's race meeting—Ills lordship outwitted—Falling off 
in political entertainments—How marriages aie " knocked up”—The 
Row on a bunday morning—Coaching Club meets—The July Meeting 
at Ncwmaiket—Goodwood—Exclusiveness of Cowes society—The 
river forty years ago—A complete change for the woise—All is 
vanity. 

The twenty-eighth of July—the first day of glorious Good- 
wood, and practically the last of the London season I The 
private omnibuses, laden outside with luggage and inside with 
domestics, are already to be seen in the West End thorough¬ 
fares, The few people of the mondt who are not able to leave 
the metropolis, at any rate for the time being, have shut up the 
front part of their houses, and are leading a sort of secret life 
in some other portion of the premises. 

For my part, I am of opinion that London is never more 
pleasant to live in than when it is what is called unfashionable, 
that is, when the season is practically over. Over ? By the 
way, when does it actually commence ? 

Matters have changed very much since my young days, and 
I suppose the beginning of the season is now somewhere about 
Derby week. Of course I am leaving out of account the short 
Easter season, when in these days there are so many smart 
parties. 

Ladies never, or very seldom, went to the Derby forty years 
ago. They were content with gracing the Epsom gradients on 
the “ladies’day,” when the Oaks was run. I don’t suppose 
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that, as late as Hermit's year, half-a-dozen representatives of 
the fashionable female world would have been seen on the 
entire course on Derby Day. True, the date I specify is not 
altogether an appropriate one, for there was more than one 
snowstorm that year. 

Things are very different now. In the present day the 
boxes and stands are crowded with ladies. Indeed, since the 
institution of Sandown, Kempton, Hurst Park, and other meet¬ 
ings near London, racing has become almost as great an 
amusement for fashionable women as for fashionable men, and 
though the former do not wager in such high figures as the 
latter, they are pretty universally imbued with the spirit of 
gambling. 

Thus it comes about that London is pretty well filled by the 
week in which the carnival of the English turf takes place. 

There is nothing very much in the way of fashionable 
gatherings between Epsom and Royal Ascot, excepting, of 
course, the ordinary dinner-parties, dances, and receptions, and 
also excepting, of course, the pleasant jaunt to Eton for the 
popular Fourth ot June. This gathering is naturally pretty 
much confined to the relatives ot the boys, but as there are 
now over a thousand of the latter, representing all the aristo¬ 
cracy and wealth of the country, there are few more patrician 
and fashionable assemblages than that to be seen, on the date 
in question, in the Upper School at “Speeches" in the morn¬ 
ing, in the Playing Fields after the declamatory entertainment is 
over, and at the fireworks and procession of boats in the evening. 

Dear old Eton 1 things have greatly changed since my day. 
The aquatic gathering then generally took place in Ascot week, 
and that, in my opinion, was a much better arrangement than 
the present one. During race week fashionable London 
occupied the Windsor hotels—the “ White Hart," the “Castle,” 
and all the available furnished country houses in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the result was a splendid attendance at the 
Eton Festival. 

There were under six hundred boys only then. The boats 
wereof very different build and calibre to thoseof the present day. 
First in the procession came the ten-oared Monarch , and a good 
old barge she was. The “eight ” and the Upper and Lower boats 
followed. Nearly every cratt had for steerer an old Etonian, 
whose privilege it was to provide the champagne, which was 
securely packed in a hamper and placed in the stern. He it 
was who afterwards headed the table at the supper at Surley. 
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During my time one of the most popular providers of the juice 
of the grape was the Duke of Newcastle—the grandfather of 
the present Duke—whose eldest son was in my remove. I 
suppose that the Fourth of June gathering will continue as long 
as this fine old school exists, which no doubt will be until the 
end of time. 

Ascot, too, has undergone some changes. My first appear¬ 
ance on the Royal course was, I fancy, when Van Tromp, 
Cossack, and Chanticleer raced for the Emperor’s Vase, and 
a splendid trio they were. Chanticleer, who belonged to Mr. 
Merry, was ridden by the “ boy in yellow,” and was, I believe, 
last, but I remember for a certainty that he was a grey. I 
subsequently saw the Flying Dutchman contend with Canezou, 
the former gaining an easy victory. The gold vase was the 
yearly gift of the Emperor of Russia, but this gift was discon¬ 
tinued after the Crimean War. 

As I have said, the Ascot of those days was very different 
from the Ascot of to-day. It will be remembered that at that 
time there had been no domestic loss to overshadow the life ot 
our Imperial and Gracious Queen. The presence of Royalty on 
the course used to be the occasion of a most gorgeous pageant. 

At the time of which I am speaking, the Great Western had 
not opened to Windsor, Slough being the nearest station. 
There was a branch of the South-Western to Windsor, the 
terminus being in Datchet Lane, but there was no actual line 
to Ascot, Virginia Water, and Sunningdale. People bent on 
having a week’s racing usually hired one of the extremely pretty 
houses in the immediate neighbourhood of the Park. The 
Grand Stand was not so large and gorgeous as at present, 
and there was no Royal enclosure to excite the jealousy and 
envy of the plutocrats, nouveaitx riches , and arrant snobs who 
are never tired of using every kind of trickery and mean¬ 
ness to elbow their way into society. 

It has often occurred to me that, during the week or ten 
days immediately preceding the festive gathering, the life of the 
Master of the Buckhounds can scarcely be a happy one. The 
holders of that office for many years have been two old 
Etonians, schoolfellows of mine, who, as is usually the case, 
having been known as the best of boys, turned out the most 
amiable and popular of men. 

It is not of much use trying to race if you are staying 
down at a house in the neighbourhood. When you get 
into the enclosure you find there are many things beside 
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horses to engage your attention. There are chairs, cloaks, 
race-glasses, and so forth, to be looked after, greetings to be 
exchanged, and general conversation to be indulged in, while 
he would indeed be a monster who could spare no time to 
scrutinise the pretty faces and exquisite costumes to be seen 
on every side. 

One year at Ascot I witnessed a sight that caused me much 
amusement. There appeared at the gate, wtr'cti opens directly 
into the course, and at which one of the keepers in green 
and gold is always stationed, a little man in a grey suit and 
bright scarlet tie, who was accompanied by his wife, a very 
stout lady, and his daughter, both of whom were arrayed in all 
the colours of the rainbow. Their appearance very forcibly put 
me in mind of a whimsical communication that was once made to 
me by an individual of Eastern origin, whose great weakness 
was a belief—Heaven knows whence derived—that his family, 
who always dressed in the most vulgar manner possible, were 
remarkably distingue and patrician-looking people. In relating 
their holiday experiences, he said to me: 

“ You know my sisters dress beautifully, don’t you?” 

Well, I knew they dressed, and I knew their eye for 
colour was alarming; so I vouchsafed an affirmative reply. 

"Well," he continued, “they have been a tour in Ger¬ 
many, and they couldn’t go down the streets without being 
mobbed. The German inhabitants took them for English 
Royalty.” 

I had no doubt as to the mobbing; but I could not help 
shaking my head over the alleged cause. 

But to return to the three visitors to Ascot. The gentleman 
presented his tickets to the doorkeeper, who eyed them rather 
suspiciously, but was ultimately satisfied. The trio then 
marched down the centre of the enclosure—which was pretty 
well deserted, as everybody had passed into the paddock to 
see the horses saddled—and stopped immediately underneath 
the Prince of Wales's box, a part which, out of respect, is never 
used, save by His Royal Highness and his intimate friends. 
Into this part of the enclosure the three new arrivals promptly 
scrambled, and, throwing themselves back, they blew them¬ 
selves out as much as to say: ‘‘Now, my good friends, what 
do you think of this 

The bell rang for clearing the course, the horses left the 
paddock, and the people poured back into the enclosure. It was 
immensely funny to note the sensation that the new-comers 
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caused. I recognised the little man at the first glance. He 
was a City magnate, and of some little importance in the Cor¬ 
poration. All eyes were turned on the box, pince-nez went up, 
glasses were levelled, a general titter passed through the throng, 
and some tolerably loud whispers were exchanged. People 
walked backwards and forwards, as if they could never tire of 
the sight before them. There the trio remained, looking just 
as happy and pleased as if they were sitting for their photo¬ 
graphs, and I have not the slightest doubt that there was floating 
through their minds some such idea as that which took posses¬ 
sion of my friend whose relatives were mobbed in Germany. 

The three waited to see a race or two, and then quitted 
the enclosure by the gate at which they had entered. Ten 
minutes later I saw the little man return through another gate, 
accompanied by his daughter and eldest son, the latter being, 
if possible, a more vulgar-looking dog than his papa. This 
was breaking the rules with a vengeance, it being distinctly 
understood that tickets of admission to the enclosure are in no 
way transferable. 

There is rather a funny story told in connection with the 

Royal enclosure this year. Mrs. B-, a lady hailing from 

the Colonies, had been introduced into a certain section of 
London society by a noble lord who had the reputation of 
possessing a sensitive and gallant heart. Among other places 
where he had lanced the lady was the house of a well-known 
City man. She stayed there with his lordship, and not only 
became extremely popular, but was of great assistance to the 
City dame in entertaining and getting to the house certain 
celebrated society people. The lady’s dress was simply perfect. 
All that wealth could procure, that Doucet or Worth could 
design, and that a rather seductive figure could show off, was 
“ en evidence ” j but it subsequently turned out, much to the 
horror of the hostess, that for months past the accounts for the 
dresses had been defrayed by the master of the establishment. 

While staying at the house the lady became acquainted with 

Lord S-, the husband of a very charming lady greatly 

admired in society. His lordship at once struck up a friend¬ 
ship of the most intimate character with Mrs. B-, and they 

visited together many popular resorts, including the “ Star and 
Garter," at Richmond, the “ Ship,” at Greenwich, Bushey Park, 
and Hampton Court. It was upon one of these jaunts that 
Mrs. B—— informed his lordship that ever since she had been 
in England the darling wish of her heart had been to visit the 
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Royal enclosure at Ascot, and she went on to request him to 

take steps to gratify her desire. Now, Lord S-had been 

noted from his school-days for being one of the most careful 
and particular of men. Here, then, was a pretty dilemma for 
him to be placed in 1 To ask for a pass in the lady’s name 
was out of the question, as he would bring himself into un¬ 
pleasant notoriety by the request, which, moreover, would 
certainly be refused. He did his best to dissuade the lady 
from her project, but all to no purpose. One day, however, 
his lordship made his appearance at the “ Grosvenor Hotel," 

where Mrs. B-was staying, and, with his face beaming with 

delight, exclaimed: 

“ It is all right ; you can go with me to Ascot, and be in 
the Royal enclosure on the Hunt Cup day—all day long, if you 
please—and that day, you know, is one of the most fashionable 
of the week. We can go down quietly together by the train, 
and have a regular day of it. And how do you think I’ve 
managed it? Why, simply by cross-examining her ladyship, 
and going over with her all her engagements and plans for the 
week. I asked her whether it would not tire her too much to 
go to and from Ascot every day, and sit out the races, 
especially as she was not over strong. She seemed quite 
delighted at my being so thoughtful on her account, and deter¬ 
mined that she would stop in town on the Cup day. So you see 
my pass for two will do for us both, and with the official at 
the door you will pass as Lady S- 

Mrs. B-was in the seventh heaven of delight, and 

profusely complimented his lordship on his ready wit. 

The day arrived, and the pair took a train from Vaux- 
hall, and arrived in due course at Ascot. His lordship’s 
confusion, however, was great when the man at the door, after 
looking at the card, became very confused and stammered out; 

“ I am afraid there must be some mistake, my lord. Her 
ladyship arrived only an hour ago. She said she expected 
your lordship by the next train, and that your lordship was in 
possession of a pass for you both. Knowing her ladyship well 
by sight, of course I admitted her at once. Your lordship will 
find her on the lawn.’’ 

The biters had been bit, and the pair did the best thing 
possible under the circumstances, beat a hasty retreat. 

After Ascot there is very little stirring in the fashionable 
world except the ordinary dinner-parties, dances, and receptions. 
By receptions I mean such entertainments as are given by the 
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Marchioness of Salisbury, Lady Stanhope, and the wives of 
other political leaders, Of course these gatherings are most 
successful during the time the Tories are in office, for they 
have both the houses and the money necessary for entertaining. 
In the matter of hospitality there has been of late years a 
noticeable falling off among those who are in authority as 
Liberals, or rather, as Home Rulers and Radicals. Mr. 
Gladstone, of course, has his official residence in Downing 
Street, but Lord Rosebery is a widower, and Lady Hayter 
does not now entertain to the extent she did formerly. Political 
entertainments on the Liberal side are, indeed, practically 
things of the past. This is not, however, much loss, for what, 
after all, are these entertainments, to obtain cards for which 
some people put themselves to so much trouble ? They are 
neither useful nor interesting. The Foreign Office is certainly 
an extremely pretty sight, to see once and have done with it; 
it certainly does not repay a second visit. 

As for the balls and parties of society in the present day, 
they are nothing. Men don’t dance now, at least the young 
men don’t. It is too much of a bore, and it is always too hot. 
They prefer to “ sit out.” A man takes up a young girl for the 
evening, and they pass the time in quiet nooks and corners. 
What a change from the good old robust English society of 
fifty years ago! 

It is at these entertainments that most of the marriages of 
the year are knocked up. I say," knocked up ” because that ex¬ 
pression fittingly describes what takes place. It may be that 
some wretched girl has been hawked about for three or four 
seasons, and has come to be regarded as a drug in the matri¬ 
monial market. Her mother, who should be her protectress 
and well-wisher, is never tired of reproaching her. The cost 
of her dresses is thrown in her face, and she is constantly re¬ 
minded that Lilian So-and So and Gertrude So-and-So, with¬ 
out half her looks or figure, have married rent-rolls of thousands 
a year. At last the girl becomes callous, and, utterly regard¬ 
less of all that should bring two hearts together, allows herself 
to be sold to the highest bidder, in nine cases out of ten not 
caring sixpence halfpenny for the bargain. 

Not an uninteresting place during the season is the Row on 
a Sunday morning. You see some curious sights there. 
Whether the people who carry prayer-books have all been to 
a place of worship I cannot say. To judge by their doings, I 
should think it rather doubtful. Here can be seen youth that 
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has been sacrificed to age. It is true, you are told that that 
old gentleman—some noble earl, it may be—is devotedly 
attached to his fair young companion, and that she returns his 
affection. Well, it doesn’t look much like it, to judge by the 
way she gazes wistfully around, heedless of the nonsense he is 
pouring into her ear. 

Then there are the Coaching Club meets, which are always 
fashionably attended] the trooping of the colours on the 
Queen’s birthday, and other entertainments “ ejusdem generis.” 

But I must not forget one attraction of the season, notable 
for being free from all the nonsense and humbug of society—I 
mean the week behind the ditch at Newmarket, the July Meeting. 
Now, this really is a glorious time. In my humble judgement 
•—and I love a horse almost as keenly as does a Yorkshireman— 
this is by far the pleasantest race meeting of the year. 

Head-quarters, as they call it, is, after all, the only place at 
which to race. The whole town thinks of nothing but racing 
and dreams of nothing but racing; it is plunged in racing 
from six o’clock in the morning to twelve o’clock at night. 
The entire life of the place is different from that which 
you live elsewhere. If you are staying at a nice house— 
and the owners of nice houses at Newmarket are the most 
hospitable people in the world—you have nothing but sport and 
enjoyment from morning to night. 

Getting up early you go out on to the Limekilns, where you 
see strings of race-horses brought out by their owners to be 
exercised. If you last year felt a little “hit” it would have 
restored your spirits in no time to see Tom Jennings, on an 
honest cob and with a piece of broom in his mouth, watching 
Prince Soltykoffs Sheen, Gold, or Mephisto, doing an early 
morning gallop; and if, just before the Cesarewitch, you had 
been standing by his side and heard him whistle and cry 
“ Sheen ! ” between his teeth, as the old horse went by, you 
would have felt you had a good tip for the coming race. 

What visitor to Newmarket does not know “ the Captain,” 
and his faithful trainer, Jewitt? Then there are other trainers 
too numerous to mention. 

I was very much amused one morning when, on strolling 
away from my host, a popular trainer of race-horses, who was en¬ 
gaged on the Limekilns watching his favourites go through their 
paces, I came upon a sign-post, on which some one had written 

the following: “Robert S-is a d—n fraud. He never 

tells his-boys nothink,” The allusion was to a well-known 
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tiamer, who, I believe, is not celebrated for imparting his secrets 
to other persons. 

After Newmarket comes Goodwood, and then Cowes, which 
is the last “ go” of the year. Cowes has always been rather a 
puzzler for people trying to wedge their way into society. If 
you are not in the set on the lawn, at the fireworks, etc., you 
might just as well be at home in London. 

After Cowes, unless there is cholera on the Continent, or 
some other startling preventive, eveiybody goes abroad, save, 
of course, those who affect the river. 

The river, also, is not what it was. I am now fifty-seven 
years of age, and at the present moment I am casting my mind 
back to the time when 1 was fifteen. In those days there were 
scarcely any boats to be seen between Boveney Lock and 
Maidenhead Bridge, and none at all further up, between 
Maidenhead and Cookham. There were, moreover, no filthy 
house-boats and no steam launches to wash away the banks of 
the river, and place the angler’s life, or lather soul, in jeopardy 
—for the number is unknown of the oaths he utters, day by day, 
at being unloosened and washed away from his moorings. Those 
unable to afford a boat could fish from the bank with a fair 
prospect of good sport; and their more prosperous comrades 
could row down to Water Oakley and Bray, and catch their 
thirty or forty dozen gudgeon a day. 

What has the river become now ? The banks are stuccoed, 
and there is no chub fishing, no barbel fishing, and scarcely 
any gudgeon fishing to be had. The whole thing has been 
completely ruined. Look at Boulter’s Lock on a Sunday 
afternoon] turn your eyes towards the lovely woods of Clive¬ 
den, formerly the property of Lord Orkney, and now owned 
by the Duke of Westminster; think of Skindte’s, the “ Orkney 
Arms,” kept then by the original proprietor himself] and lastly, 
look across the river at the new hotel, where some skirt- 
dancer is indulging her admirers in a corner with a suddenly- 
inspired rehearsal of “Ta-ra-ra-Boom-de-ay." 

And then a word as to the occupants of the punts, with 
their Japanese umbrellas as screens, who moor their craft in 
the nooks of Cliveden Reach on a Sunday afternoon. I am 
not a particular man, but I cannot help taking exception to the 
behaviour of these people. 

One season runs its course, there is a brief interlude j and 
the n, the gav c rowds reassemble for their frolics. There are 
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